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magnesium 


Magnesium, the world’s lightest 
structural metal .. . offers new 
opportunities to designers, is a 
very practical metal in production. 
lt brings new efficiency to airplanes 
and autos, new convenience to 
everything you lift. 
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. -. Another example of Dow at 
work with industry to make better 
products for you. 


Dow is the world's largest supplier of 

primary magnesium and magnesium ca 
alloy to the fabricators who make 
products for you. As a major chemi- 
cal company Dow also supplies plas- 
tics and basic chemicals to manufac- 
turers throughout the world. Thus 
chemistry works with industry in the 
continuing search for improved 
methods and materials, improved 
products for you. 


For more information about Dow . 
products, contact your local repre- 
sentative, or write to Dow, Dept. 
316-N, Zurich. 





you can depend on 290W MAGNESIUM 





R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 
Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED « Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan « Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. + Cable: Dowintal 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED + Montevideo, Uruguay 
Mexico, D.F. * Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. « Cable: Dowpanam 
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A copy of « Applications of 
Lead: Lead Paints Today ” 
will be sent on request. 
Other ‘ Applications of Lead’’ 
publications include ‘ Lead 

in Cable Manufacture ”’ 

and ‘‘Lead for Batteries.’’ 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIAT!ON 


* . a, 
Eagle House, Jermyn Street, London, >.‘\.! 
Telephone: Whitehall 4175 Telegrams; Ukieadman, Pic: 
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AT FAR LES 


Burroughs Micro-Twin 
combines microfilm | 
recorder and reader 
in one unit 


MICROFILMING provides a modern, compact 
record-keeping system giving continuous 
Savings in time, work, money—and in valuable 
office space. 

Hitherto, it has meant having two machines: a re- 
corder, for filming documents, and a reader, for refer- 
ring to them. 

Now, the Burroughs Micro-Twin* cuts the cost of 
equipment. It combines recorder and reader in one 
compact precision unit, so that you have the complete 
cycle of microfilming at your finger-tips. Yet it costs 
less than you would expect to pay for the recorder alone. 
This low cost is made possible by the ingenious design 
of the Micro-Twin. 

Recording is rapid and easy. Both sides of a docu- 
ment can be photographed at once, or one side only. 
Film is economized. 

To refer to documents, turn the control knob to 
“read.” The same lens is used for both recording and 
reading. Documents are shown on the viewing screen 
full-size or larger,sharpand legibleevenin broad daylight. 





Gud, NNCROFILMING 
$cost! 
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The exclusive indexing meter, the latest development in 
rapid document location, eliminates unguided search- 
ing for filmed records. As many as 999 locations may 
be indexed for each 100-foot roll of film. Any document 
image may be located in a matter of seconds. 

Facsimile prints can be made on the spot, without 
a dark room. 

The new Burroughs Micro-Twin thus brings you 
the advantages of microfilming at far lower cost than 
before. 

Visit your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstra- 
tion. Head Office: Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


* British-made for Burroughs by G. B. Equipments Ltd., to Bell & Howell 
design. 


¢jurroughs MICRO-TWIN 


FOR LOW-COST MICROFILMING 
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Only Riley can produce a 


19% 

















Only uncompromising individuality would dare to travel the road 
that has led to the brilliant Pathfinder—‘The best Riley yet’. 





To take an already famous engine to new heights of international 
racing success ; to adapt it to the needs of private motoring ; 


to improve and to perfect—the designers and craftsmen who made 
Riley 2} litre O.H.V. engine 

the Pathfinder have indeed deserved their success. ¥ 3 + 
110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m. 
12” Hydraulic Brakes 
performance by a car renowned for its comfort and Independent Front Suspension 

Pee . an ? Coil Springs at Rear 
distinguished everywhere by the individual elegance of its style. Felsoseple Shevh-ahecebere 
Real Leather Upholstery 
Seating for Six. 


<> PATHFINDER gdm Ragpigehayge os 


extra. 


RHLEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


To you, that success means ‘Magnificent Motoring’—superlative 


Prove it yourself: your dealer will gladly arrange a test run. 








Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Lid. Oxford, and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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The Chairman speaks ...on 


TECHNOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


“We welcome the fact that the Government have shown very definite evidence 
of being alive to the ever-increasing need for technically trained people ; but we 
believe that the future requirements of industry are still not fully appreciated.’ 
Sir Alexander Fleck, Chairman of I.C.I. Ltd., in his annual report published in 
The Birmingham Post, June 15th 1956. 

‘The supply of technological and scientific manpower in this country is a 
problem giving rise to increasing concern—recruitment of an adequate supply 
is one of the most urgent problems facing our group today.” Mr. W. H. 
McFadzean, Chairman, British Insulated Callender’s Cables Ltd., in his annual 
report published in The Birmingham Post, May 25th 1956. 

Companies wishing their reports and statements to reach a wide and influential 


audience throughout the United Kingdom’s most important manufacturing 
centre, publish them in... 


The Birmingham Post 


— LONDON OFFICE: 88 FLEET STREET, £B.C.4 
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OIL FUEL PUMPS 


Weir Oil Fuel Pressure Pumps are made in vertical and horizontal designs with 
single steam cylinder and double-acting oil end, and are specially suitable for pump- 
ing the heaviest and most viscous qualities of fuel oil. The Weir Piston Valve Chest 
ensures certainty of action and economical working. 
Weir Oil Fuel Pressure and Transfer Pumps and 


Forced Lubrication Pumps are supplied in 


standard sizes and capacities. Write for 
Catalogue Section No. F.A.9 






The Weir Organisation : 


G. & |. WEIR LTD. . DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. ‘ WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTO. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. * THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. - ZWICKY LTD. 
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‘What’s afoot 
at SEMTEX? 


Pers naturally, because Semtex are 
ng experts. They specialise i 
every aspect of floor-laying. , 
Whatever the material, however 
\ it is laid, Semtex know more abo 
\ it than most people. roe 
\\ bs have their own Design Unit; 
t cir own research laboratories ; 
their own factory, 
maintenance teams and even 
their own Floor Laying 
School. It’s a unique service 
and available throughout 
the country, so if 
flooring is any part of 
your business, you 
might find the 
Semtex service 
useful—and very 
profitable. Why not 
get in touch ? 






























SEMASTIC DECORATIVE TILES - VINYLEX TILES 
SEMFLEX TILES - SEMBLOC - SUREFOOT TILES 
Scan FLOORING - LINOLEUM - QUARRY TILES 
ERRAZZO - CORK TILES - INDUSTRIAL FLEXIMERS 
SHIP'S DECKING - ANTI-CORROSION FLOORING 


OF ALL KINDS 


Write for our brochure 
“What's Afoot at Semtex” 
which gives complete 
details of our service 


SEMTEX 


@ THE FLOORING SPECIALISTS 


i E e 
‘ Qo 
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The Brit 
Dorland House, 
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They hadn’t tried it before! 









a eae 1 a LS 
MANUFAC TURERS OF. MACHINE TOOLS AND ENGINEERING Equie MENT 





Our Ref: AES PD 


ish European Airways, 


Lower Regent Street, S.W.l. 


Gentlemen, 


Some fou 


sentative Mr. G 


about air-freight. - , 
der even 4 rem 


r weeks ago, your Repre- 
R. Allen, called upon us 


Quite frankly, 
ote 


we did not consi 

possibility that our machines could be 

transported in this manner. However, in 
in surface 


end two 


transport costs, 

machines by air to the Continent for 

exhibition. These weighed 2100 Ke. — 
left 


2500 Ke. and owing to their design, 
us in doubt as to whether this woul be 
a reasonable experiment. 


We were mos ssed by the manner 


in which they Despatches of 
this nature will obviously afford us not 
only @ considerable saving of time, but 
show also 4 reduction in overal 
and in the instances mentioned, 
amounted to something like 20%- 
The two clients concern 


written to us recently stating 


machines arrived in first-class condition 
ked) and 


(even though they were unpac 

commending us -s¢jative taken 
by using this method. Finally, 
already received fu 
Continent, with 2 reques 


them by air. 





Yours faithful ly; 


+L sien 


SGD: A. E. Sutton, 
Shipping Manager. 





The types of 
goods you cé 
= are almost eh ct ng hd 
= a costs. No pilfering. Mini- 
— packing. Low BEA rates. Fo 
vate ask your usual Shipping pe 
ee anes or write to BEA, 
rmina 

S.E.1. Telephone : WaATorios 8 — 











Book your goods BEA 


8 
RIiTISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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HOW TO CHANG)! 
A WOMAN’S MIND 
OVER 2,000,000 
TIMES 


Among its five million readers, The Reader's 
Digest has well over two million women— 
with the susceptibility, the shrewdness, and 
the passion for shopping that make them such 
attractive customers. 

Why, essentially, do the people who enjoy 
this magazine each month provide such a pro- 
ductive market for your advertising message? 
One reason is that they are comfortably above 
the average in income—for instance, over a 
million of our readers own their own houses, 
and nearly a million have motor-cars. 

But more important still is our readers’ 
character. The Reader’s Digest deliberately 
sets out to please people with inquiring minds, 
interested in many things, receptive to new 
ideas. Its phenomenal success—over a million 
sale in Britain, a world sale of over eighteen 
millions—is the measure of the opportunity it 
offers to the advertiser who has something to 
say. Its readers really read it—pick up each 
issue many times as they browse through its 
articles. There is ample evidence that they 
read the advertisements, too. And they are 
exactly the kind of people, better informed 
than most, whose example is apt to influcnece 
their friends. 

It is because of the character of its readers 
and their pleasure in reading it that The 
Reader’s Digest is one of the great advertising 
media of Britain. 





OVERSEAS Iniernational editions, 27 of 
them, cover key export markets. The British ¢2 
porter can book space in London and, usually, 
pay in sterling. 

















A MAGAZINE FOR 
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It's comfort 24 hours a day 


= Gants SUPER fy CONSTELLATIONS 


You'll learn what passenger comfort means when you fly in these wonderful Super-G 
Constellations! Meals to remember nostalgically, long after you’ve landed . . . service 
that anticipates your needs .. . nights of deep, dreamless sleep in fully reclining foam- 
soft Skeperchairs. The extra space in this great new Super-G Constellation allows us 
to provide a full Sleeperchair for every Ist class passenger (London, Sydney Vancouver), 


and, on the Pacific route, to offer a limited number of *sleeping berths in addition. 
* Regretfully, during Olympic|Christmas period, 1st November—31st December, no bunks available 


SS Ate ~, = \ AUSTRALIA'S 
; OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


in association with B.O.A.C. and T.E.A. 
















| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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Touristor 1st Class, West 
from San Francisco or 
Vancouver to Australia 


and New Zealand—or 
East by the QANTAS/B.0.A.C. Kangaroo 
Route, via the Middle East, India and 
S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to Far East and 
South Africa. 
* * * 


Tickets and advice from appointed 
Travel Agents, any B.0.A.C. office 
and Qantas, 69 Piccadilly, W.1 
MAY fair 9200. 


ING 
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FROM SEPTEMBER 20th to OCTOBER ist, 1956 


MAKE A DATE WITH | 
PROGRESS 


ARLERO! | 


|X, ka | The entire Belgian industrial world 
along with about 20 other countries 
will be united at the Charleroi Exhibi- 
tion to present their latest technical | | 











accomplishments. 

You should not miss visiting the 
“ELTA, the PRIMARY industrial 
exhibition in Belgium. This year you 
will have an opportunity of seeing the 
largest exhibition of mining equipment 
in Europe. 





—— 


(a 3rd INTERNATIONAL = | spe ie, 





M. V. MURTAGH, St. Gall Gardens, 5, Militown, Dublin. 








Cable: 





let, 


Rod, 
Hot Rolled Sheet, 


TECHNICAL and INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION ron vata 


Information and legitimation cards : 
WEIGEL, LEYGONIE &Co. Ltd., 31-32, KingSt., LONDON & ae » 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


PRODUCTS: 
Slab Sheet Bar; Bar, 


Rail, Hoop, Plate, 
Cold Rolled Sheet, 


STEELFUJi TOKYO 








0 Stem fe 
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PROBING THE FUTURE 7 » 


OF AVIATION This graph shows the variations in drag on delty 
swept and supersonic straight wings from speeds « 
little below up to 2} times that of sound. Drag is ¢),, 
air resistance to motion experienced by an aircr, 
in flight. The drag curve for a typical last 
straight wing gives some idea of the progress mut: 
in wing design during the past decade, 

A. WAR-TIME STRAIGHT WING, 

B. SWEPT BACK WING. 

Cc. DELTA PLANFORM. 

D. SUPERSONIC STRAIGHT WING, 





No. 1 in a series 
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Jet power has pushed aircraft into a new speed rang: 








a speed range where drag eats up precious engine power, 





where the sonic barrier affects control, and where problems 





é x of stability and manceuvrability add to the designers’ 





worries. Thin, swept-back wings and tailplanes that asist 





airflow have helped to cut back the effects of drag. Longer 





fuselages accommodate fuel and equipment and solve 








- problems of stability at high speeds. The Delta is another 





wing form that cuts drag. Crescent wings and supersonic 
gz £ i I 











straight wings — knife-edged and thin — are other ap- 
proaches to the problems of high-speed flight. But no one 





wing form provides the ideal solution . . . the effects of 








a oS te fe \-E drag, for example, are not uniform and, as the diagrain 





shows, vary according to speed and wing design. Shapes 


such as these, plus jet power, make the planes of today 








... planes that are capable of tremendous development 
before their ultimate is reached. This development is the 


concern of the aeronautical engineers of the Hawker 





Lif 
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Siddeley Group ... men who in the short span of 50 years 








have progressed from speeds not much greater than that 








/ of a fast car to beyond the speed of sound. Their work 





must continue if we as a nation are to be equipped and 





ready to meet any threat to our existence, and if we are to 











remain leaders in a world at peace. 
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Research 
at Hawker Siddeley Group 











Extensive wind tunnel tests show Aircraft tested to destruction on massive 
designers how aircraft will behave in test rigs get more punishment than they 
flight. will ever face in the air. 


Pioneer ... and World Leader in Aviation 





18 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.! 


A.V. ROE * GLOSTER * ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH °* HA‘SER 
: ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY a ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY (Brockwor'") 
' HAWKSLEY * AIR SERVICE TRAINING * TEMPLEWOOD ENGI‘! 

HIGH DUTY ALLOYS * and im Canada: AVRO AIRCRAFT * ©! A 


ENGINES - CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENT - CANADIAN CAR & Fi‘ KY 
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Ends and Means at Suez 


ARLIAMENT has been recalled for Wednesday to hear the out- 
come of the Menzies mission to Cairo on the future organisation 


of the Suez Canal. It is imperative to reduce the confusion 
that reigns in many British minds, including some in high places, 
about the objectives of present policy, for until these objectives are seen 
clearly, instead of in a haze through which diplomacy and military 
preparations are simultaneously discernible, no member of Parliament 
can very well decide what ought to be done if Mr Menzies’s team 
should have failed, or, still more difficult, if it has achieved only an 
incomplete and unsatisfactory success. 

What are the facts ? Last month the London Conference met and, 
by Egypt’s choice, became a users’ conference. Its members, though 
somewhat arbitrarily chosen, represented 95 per cent of the owners 
sending ships through the canal, and very nearly all of them held a 
belief that President Nasser’s impulsive and peremptory action boded 
no security for them, and destroyed their confidence in Egyptian 
management unless this were subjected to control. The conference 
was a success, from the users’ point of view, in that the great bulk 
of them—eighteen in all—reached agreement on the end they must 
seek if their confidence were to be restored. This end, as expressed 
by Mr Dulles, was to make 


institutional arrangements for co-operation between Egypt and other 
interested nations in the operation, maintenance and development of 
the Canal. 
The Dulles formula specified four essentials: respect for Egypt's 
sovereign rights, an orderly settlement to include compensation, 
dependable operation without extortionate dues, and—most important 
of all—freedom of passage without risk of interference for political 
ends. So far so good. But the agreement between the eighteen covered 
ends only, not means ; beyond sending five of its members on an 
exploratory trip to Caire, it did not attempt to decide how to execute 
its wishes if Colonel Nasser refused to agree. Indeed, the eighteen 
would not, at that stage, have agreed about means if they had tried. 
The danger that their unity would collapse if put to that test is 
brought out only too clearly by the British domestic debate on what 
to do next. British action in the Suez dispute has been riding two 


-horses, not in harness. The Government, by playing host to the 


conference and by subscribing to its main result, implicitly accepted 
negotiation as the best way round an awkward bend. Yet at the same 
time cabinet ministers, led by an indignant Prime Minister, have given 
first place, not to the policy of negotiation about the future management 
of the canal, but to that of denouncing President Nasser as an untrust- 
worthy fellow with whom any arrangements are valueless ; it is this 
thought, rather than ordinary motives of prudence, that has seemed to 
inspire the military build-up against him. Which of the two courses 
do they want, and which will Parliament want when it meets to debate 
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+ PROBING THE FUTURE 
OF AVIATION This graph shows the variations in drag on d: 

swept and supersonic straight wings from speed: 

little below up to 2} times that of sound. Drag j: 

air resistance to motion experienced by an air 

in flight. The drag curve for a typical last 

straight wing gives some idea of the progress in 

in wing design during the past decade, 

A. WAR-TIME STRAIGHT WING. 

B. SWEPT BACK WING. 

C. DELTA PLANFORM. 

D. SUPERSONIC STRAIGHT WING, 
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Why have Aeroplanes changed their Shape ? 


Jet power has pushed aircraft into a new speed range . 





a speed range where drag eats up precious engine power, 








where the sonic barrier affects control, and where pro} lems 





x of stability and manceuvrability add to the designers 





worries. Thin, swept-back wings and tailplanes that assist 
é 3 ‘A airflow have helped to cut back the effects of drag. Longer 











fuselages accommodate fuel and equipment and solve 





: problems of stability at high speeds. The Delta -is another 
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straight wings — knife-edged and thin — are other ap- 





















proaches to the problems of high-speed flight. But no one 


as : J wing form provides the ideal solution . . . the effects of 


drag, for example, are not uniform and, as the diagram 








shows, vary according to speed and wing design. Shapes 








such as these, plus jet power, make the planes of today 





... planes that are capable of tremendous development 
before their ultimate is reached. This development is the 


concern of the aeronautical engineers of the Hawker 
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Siddeley Group ... men who in the short span of 50 years 


have progressed from speeds not much greater than that 





of a fast car to beyond the speed of sound. Their work 
must continue if we as a nation are to be equipped and 


ready to meet any threat to our existence, and if we are to 








remain leaders in a world at peace. 









































Y ; | Research 
Kes at Hawker Siddeley Group 











Extensive wind tunnel _tests show Aircraft tested to destruction on massive 
designers how aircraft will behave in test rigs get more punishment than they 
flight. will ever face in the air. 


Pioneer ... and World Leader in Aviation 
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-horses, not in harness. 


Ends and Means at Suez 


ARLIAMENT has been recalled for Wednesday to hear the out- 
come of the Menzies mission to Cairo on the future organisation 


of the Suez Canal. It is imperative to reduce the confusion 
that reigns in many British minds, including some in high places, 
about the objectives of present policy, for until these objectives are seen 
clearly, instead of in a haze through which diplomacy and military 
preparations are simultaneously discernible, no member of Parliament 
can very well decide what ought to be done if Mr Menzies’s team 
should have failed, or, still more difficult, if it has achieved only an 
incomplete and unsatisfactory success. 

What are the facts ? Last month the London Conference met and, 
by Egypt’s choice, became a users’ conference. Its members, though 
somewhat arbitrarily chosen, represented 95 per cent of the owners 
sending ships through the canal, and very nearly all of them held a 
belief that President Nasser’s impulsive and peremptory action boded 
no security for them, and destroyed their confidence in Egyptian 
management unless this were subjected to control. The conference 
was a success, from the users’ point of view, in that the great bulk 
of them—eighteen in all—reached agreement on the end they must 
seek if their confidence were to be restored. This end, as expressed 
by Mr Dulles, was to make 


institutional arrangements for co-operation between Egypt and other 
interested nations in the operation, maintenance and development of 
the Canal. 


The Dulles formula specified four essentials: respect for Egypt’s 
sovereign rights, an orderly settlement to include compensation, 
dependable operation without extortionate dues, and—most important 
of all—freedom of passage without risk of interference for political 
ends. So far so good. But the agreement between the eighteen covered 
ends only, not means ; beyond sending five of its members on an 
exploratory trip to Caire, it did not attempt to decide how to execute 
its wishes if Colonel Nasser refused to agree. Indeed, the eighteen 
would not, at that stage, have agreed about means if they had tried. 

The danger that their unity would collapse if put to that test is 
brought out only too clearly by the British domestic debate on what 
to do next. British action in the Suez dispute has been riding two 
The Government, by playing host to the 
conference and by subscribing to its main result, implicitly accepted 
negotiation as the best way round an awkward bend. Yet at the same 
time cabinet ministers, led by an indignant Prime Minister, have given 
first place, not to the policy of negotiation about the future management 
of the canal, but to that of denouncing President Nasser as an untrust- 
worthy fellow with whom any arrangements are valueless ; it is this 
thought, rather than ordinary motives of prudence, that has seemed to 
inspire the military build-up against him. Which of the two courses 
do they want, and which will Parliament want when it meets to debate 
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their policy ? Do they seek to secure practical ends on 
the Canal that may be capable of achievement by nego- 
tiation ? Or are they bent on the overthrow of Presi- 
dent Nasser on the ground that preservation of the 
general western position in the oil-bearing Middle East 
demands that he suffer a public military or diplomatic 
defeat ? 

The incompatibility of these concurrent policies can 
be glossed over too easily. Glib tongues are arguing 
that the assembly of force is only a means of compelling 
President Nasser to take the users’ committee seriously, 
and to weigh the possibility of military action in his 
calculations. But to test his nerves in this way begs 
dangerously the whole question of present-day relations 
between Europe and Asia. It is possible that a show 
of force, or the use of force, would settle the imme- 
diate matter of President Nasser’s gamble, but any such 
military exercise merely postpones, and does not solve, 
the political issue of the future. It must never be for- 
gotten that a military operation, to be effective, could 
not be the quick in-and-out affair that some swash- 
bucklers envisage, but would entail grim reoccupation 
together, probably, with action over a very wide area. 
It would need to include, for instance, provision to deal 
with saboteurs bent on wrecking the westward flow 
of Middle Eastern oil and capable of doing so anywhere 
over hundreds of miles of desert pipeline. To strike 
Nasser down, Gladstone-wise, may delight the thin re- 
mains of conservative ruling classes in Asia and Africa, 
but will antagonise millions of younger fry whose envy 
and resentment of European skill and supremacy are a 
force to be lived with by the world’s white minority for 
the rest of the twentieth century. An avoidable military 
operation against President Nasser would break the 
united front of the canal’s customers ; its only advo- 
cates are a section of British and of French opinion. 
Ultimately it would tend to drive all but a conservative 
minority of Asian and African opinion into the open 
arms of the Soviet Union. 


+ 


The British Government may have to choose 
between the purposes to which it subscribed when it 
called a conference and the conflicting purpos® of over- 
throwing the Egyptian regime. Admittedly, an outright 
victory for President Nasser would gravely impair 
western interests elsewhere in Asia and Africa. It 
would destroy the hopes of more than a few rulers and 
would-be borrowers in the Bandoeng states, and would 
delight only the unthinking millions of nationalists who 
have for years been conditioned into leaping before they 
look. But how likely is such a victory ? A Cairo corre- 
spondent in a message on page 802 suggests that 
Egypt is more likely to keep open the opportunity of 
negotiation than to give a categoric “ No.” The indica- 
tions are that President Nasser sees the advantage in 
being flexible and in holding out the possibility of a 
compromise—which is likely, however, to fall far short 
of conceding full international control and its corollary, 
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the repeal of nationalisation. Other reports coming 
from Cairo at the time of going to press sugges: that 
the exchanges in Cairo may have developed in this 
way. By flexibility President Nasser may hope ‘o pre- 
serve the asset that has stood him in such stead 
over the last year—freedom of manceuvre ‘0 play 


off East against West. At stake, as far as he js 
concerned, is the sympathy of important sections of 
world opinion, not only in the United States but in 
Asia, which he will lose if he plays his cards in such 
a way as to shackle himself to Soviet aid, trade and 


imperialism, 


The Menzies committee undertook a heavy responsi- 
bility, not only in presenting its case in Cairo, bur in 
reporting to its sponsors at the end of the talks. Much 
may depend on the conclusions that the individual 
members of the mission draw, for the benefit of their 
own governments, from President Nasser’s attilude. 
The private observations and interpretations of five men 
severally representing a member of the British Com- 
monwealth, the United States; a leading European 
neutral, a member of the Baghdad Pact and an African 
state affect a wide range of diplomatic opinion. Egypt 
was bound to meet them cordially, if only in the name 
of neutralism. Whatever President Nasser’s ultimate 
intentions, it is presumably in his interest now to take 
a line which, even if it does not satisfy Sir Anthony 
Eden and M. Pineau, will convince other powers among 
the users that negotiations are worth continuing. 

This being so, what is the British public to do? 
Should it listen to the thesis that if Nasser is not put 
down there will be no end to trouble in the Middle 
East ? Or to the argument that if his defeat is secured 
by military intervention, the relief will at best be tem- 
porary—and all the current political problems of the 
Arab world will recur, eventually, in a more acute fort 
because embittered by the use of force ? So long as the 
way of negotiation remains open at all, surely this is 
the sounder view. To hold it is certainly not to argue 
that force ought never to be used ; but it would need 
to be backed by a broader range of world opinion than 
it has been able to muster yet. 


British policy at this crucial stage should pursue the 
purposes on which the user nations are broadly agreed, 
rather than the aim on which they are divided. ‘hus 
it may keep at least the eighteen user nations together 
and preserve a united strength for use if things 20 
wrong with the canal traffic in the future. Disruption 
of their unity would merely weaken the chances of 
getting the kind of management that will make the 
canal work, and of getting a measure of agreement! ‘0 
act if its working is impeded. This implies leaving 2ny 
plan for the overthrow of President Nasser to the 
Egyptians. The use of force may not in the end be 
avoidable but it would be a misfortune, to be faced 
only if it proved the only way. The principal effort 
must still be fixed on the search for arrangements whic", 
by confining President Nasser’s ambitions, will k«¢P 
the canal open, cheap and efficient. 
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Report 
from 


Brighton 


The Trades Unton Congress met at Brighton this week 
with the eyes not only of the country but also of an 
inconvenient number of foreign holders of sterling firmly 
fixed upon it. The reports below, from our special 
correspondents on the spot, summarise the atmosphere at 
the congress, and discuss the main lessons that seem to 
be deducible from it. 


HAT one wanted to find out at Brighton, of course, 

was the real attitude of the trade union leaders to 
the wage struggles that lie ahead ; and one soon began to 
suspect that this could not be done by taking too literally 
the resolutions and oratory in the Pavilion. It could not 
easily be found out behind the scenes either, partly because 
many of the leaders were not stone-cold certain about their 
attitude themselves. But, as the week wore on, one felt 
more willing to chance one’s journalistic arm about the 
undercurrents of feeling at Hotel Metropole level ; there 
is less accounting—and fortunately less need to account— 
for the ideas that were simmering (rather than seething) 
ait boarding house level lower down. 

The clearest initial impression was that the old stagers on 
the general council are as worried as any other sensible body 
of men about the prospect ahead; they do not want the 
economy to be wrecked this autumn by extravagant wage 
claims and strikes. Except for Sir Tom Williamson, whose 
position (in two senses) seems to grow daily more obscure, 
however, most of these old stagers now represent the smaller 
craft unions, which will not have much direct say in 1956's 
crucial wage struggles ; and at the beginning of this week 
they therefore seemed to have fallen back, in private and 
semi-private utterance, on one constant refrain. The refrain 
was that, in view of the vague sins of the Tory Government, 
“their” (the militants’) views were perfectly understand- 
able ; and that it would take very considerable diplomacy 
to stop “them” from giving their indignation full vent. 
The significant point is who the understandable “ they,” 
who were said to need this careful handling, now are. 

In contrast to previous congresses, “ they” were no longer 
the union rank and file, nor even the shop stewards and 
activist branch secretaries who have long represented the 
rank and file in the average general secretary’s mythology. 
Instead—and this represents a revolution in postwar trade 
union pressures—the “they” about whom the old guard 
were so worried were now the Cousinsites, the newly emer- 
gent group among the general secretaries themselves. The 
phenomenon of Mr Cousins’s rise to what might be decisive 
power, of this sudden accession of a complex character 
from the third to the first eleven, is discussed in a later 
note. All that need be said here is that a man whose primary 
aims have often seemed to be Labour-political—in a way 
that professional Labour politicians’ aims rarely are—has 
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been ruffling the composure of the general council by an 
apparently instinctive belief that anything that might help 
a Tory Government should, prima facie, be considered by 
a socialist movement to be an actively bad thing. 

It should be said straightaway that the weight of the 
old guard’s opinions—and weight is the right physical term 
for the mass gathered at Brighton—did have some effect 
on the eagerly awaited speech about wage negotiations that 
Mr Cousins delivered on Wednesday. When Mr Cousins 
said that his motion did not mean that his union was going 
“on the rampage,” he was scratching the general council’s 
back at its request ; just as the general council, in pretending 
that the motion could be interpreted in a way that precisely 
coincided with its views, was scratching his. But, inevitably, 
the sound of this affable scratching was lost in the mass of 
delegates’ excitement. The gap between Mr Wilfred Hey- 
wood’s obvious dislike of strike threats and Mr Cousins’s 
open willingness to issue them remained significant—the 
more so because both men were verbally trying to narrow it, 
And it is the emotions on the Cousinsite side of the gap that 
now really matter. For even although Mr Cousins has not 
tipped the balance within the council towards his more 
activist views, all the signs are that his union’s new militancy 
certainly has tipped it within the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions ; while on the railways Mr 
Jim Campbell was a Cousinsite before that term ever had to 
be invented. These are the all-important points. For it is in 
engineering or on the railways that the explosion of a 
national strike for higher wages is most likely first to come. 


* 


That, to an observer at Brighton, seemed to be the 
personal and political background to the‘ threatened wage 
struggle. But it is, of course, a gross underestimate of the 
technical capacity of Mr Cousins and Mr Campbell (or of 
the leaders of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, who 
have become Cousinsites as a thankful relief from their own 
internal pressures) to suppose that personal and political 
factors alone weigh with them. They are also, quite 
obviously, making a sober estimate of their chances of 
winning any battle in which they may become engaged. 
And it is natural that, for Mr Cousins and other leaders 
of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, the starting point should be the lessons learned from 
their recent dispute with the British Motor Corporation. 

The confederation’s leaders remember, even though some 
newspaper correspondents have forgotten, that the BMC dis- 
pute showed that many workers’ enthusiasm for recurring 
stoppages was dramatically low ; and some may even lay 
more weight than is strictly justifiable on the recent report 
of the News Chronicle Gallup poll that 69 per cent even of 
Labour supporters said that they would willingly forgo wage 
increases in return for price stability (in answer to a question 
framed with a deliberate nonne). But the confederation’s 
leaders have also taken note that the real difference between 
an official and an unofficial strike is that the former can be 
supported by sympathetic action ; it was the threat of a 
stoppage of all transport facilities by the railway unions, 
they say, that swiftly brought the BMC to compromise if 
not to heel. If the first decisive clash over the wages issue 
was Called in engineering, there would again be this threat 
of a stoppage of all railborne supplies ; if it came on the 
railways, Mr Cousins’s lorry drivers would refuse to take 
any black cargo on the roads. In their hearts the union 
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leaders may admit that there are weaknesses in their own 
position (because of the apathy of their membership) as 
well as in the employers’ (because of the power of the 
sympathetic strike), so that in any struggle each side would 
to some extent be calling the other’s bluff. But the gloomy 
impression one must report from Brighton is that the union 
leaders who for the moment really matter seem to believe 
that they would be able to call the bluff that decisive bit 
the longer. 

If the new guard does put this belief to the test of a 
national strike, what will the old guard do ? The answer 
may depend on where the initial clash comes, and the best 
starting point for conjecture is to suppose that it may come 
in engineering first. (Although the impression at Brighton 
was that the railway unions must eventually come together 
in face of the Transport Commission’s rejection of any wage 
increase, the railwaymen still have an inter-union squabble 
to surmount ; the confederation has reached the stage of 
unity already.) If there is a call for a national strike in 
engineering, and if it gets something less than a 100 per cent 
response, then one’s guess (although the union leaders con- 
cerned would probably at present deny it) is that some 
people on the TUC may offer to try to help turn the wheels 
of compromise fairly quickly; there may also be some 
room for a compromise to be secured. The leaders of the 
engineering unions, and their members perhaps still more, 
have some inkling that a large increase in costs could price 
Britain out of export markets and lose many of their people 


Very Conformist 


Congress 


HILE an outside observer usually leaves a Tory party 
W conference feeling vaguely anti-Tory (too many horse- 
faced women in hats) and a Labour conference feeling 
vaguely pro-Labour (because of the obvious sincerity of 
all those decent little people taking a sacrificially late annual 
holiday for the cause), he leaves a Trades Union Congress 
feeling more than vaguely cynical. The delegates (one per 
5,000 members) are chosen in different ways by different 
unions, but the general rule seems to be for each organisa- 
tion to try to get an adequate leaven of senior unionists 
who are still on the work-benches to join with the mass 
of full-time paid officials. Many of these people have 
already had their annual holiday, but their employers do 
not usually cavil at the extra week off (they had better not) ; 
and the union often pays full expenses and compensation 
for loss of wages. The Sunday newspaper which suggested 
last week that Mr Macmillan would by now have had the 
unions eating out of his hand if he had introduced a capital 
gains tax (in a year in which there have been large capital 
losses) and building licences (which could not yet have had 
one iota of disinflationary effect) finally banished one’s 
Brighton blues when it put forward as its third postulant 
a determined attack upon expense accounts. From this 
well-meaning recipe one looked up in delight around the 
hotel lounge, at a congress which largely consisted of people 
who were living for a week off expense accounts ; whatever 
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their jobs ; and there are various fringe benefits—compe:; 
tion for redundancy, pensions and so on—about w))ich 
agreements might be struck to save face. 

If the first decisive trouble arises on the railways, howe ver. 
the situation may be much more difficult. For one thing, 
a call to a railway strike would almost certainly get a 100 per 
cent response ; and the general opinion at Brighton seemed 
io be that, given a sympathetic embargo by the lorry drivers 
the NUR would be in a very strong fighting position. or 
another, there is little room for compromise about fringe 
benefits on the railways ; compensation for redundancy i 
beside the point because the railways—this is largely why 
they are in such a sad plight—do not dismiss their many 
redundant workers anyway, and pensions increases would be 
expensive because so many railwaymen are so old. \\ 
over, it is generally assumed among all trade unionists {hat 
a rise on the railways would not price railway worke: 
of their jobs, but would merely add to the Transport 
mission’s now customary deficit. If Dr Gallup had taken 
a confidential poll at the Hotel Metropole this wee! 
though not among the unions directly concerned—he woud 
probably have got the answer that a railway strike would 
be likely to succeed, an engineering strike quite possib|, 
not. It should be added, however, that there was 1 
evidence of collusion among the new guard in order to pl.\ 
their stronger card first. The atmosphere at Brighton 
was depressing enough in all conscience, but it was no! 
Machiavellian. 


they might say on the Pavilion floor, they seemed to be 
liking them fine. 

This method of choosing and financing delegations bx: 
two other effects. One is that the median age of delegaic: 
is unexpectedly high (at a guess, around fifty), and man) 
delegates tend to conform almost caricature-wise to a type : 
a check along one row revealed that one in five could 
reasonably be described as largish men with large horn 
rimmed spectacles. The second effect is that, initially ; 
least, the floor seems to be on its very best behaviour. 2: 
the factory workers show off to the headmasters of thei 
delegations and the headmasters show off back to them. 
The deadening effect of this was obvious on Monday when 
Mr Beard—in a courageously moderate presidential address. 
made the more courageous because he shouted the mode: att 
bits and slurred over the rest—almost projected himsel! 
over the rostrum trying to strike a spark from all 1! 
horn-rimmed spectacles ; but there was no spark to be had 
When the seconder of the vote of thanks to Mr Peard 
brightly informed the congress that one of the presid 
great virtues in collective bargaining was his “ willing: 
to see the other fellow’s point of view,” the delegat 
although most of them clearly thought that seeing the | 
fellow’s point of view was a very bad thing—quickly shu’ 
the only man present who thought that the orthodox rea 
to this was to groan. Later the floor livened a little. 
the more militant the speakers the louder—undoubte: 
rang the cheers ; but the instinctive tradition of bro 
good manners towards those with whom most de 
disagreed was .significant. It is nonsense to say tha’ 
congress is a body that cannot be led ; there was 


controllable spring of angry militancy gushing up 
from below. 
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A Cousins in 
the Nest 


NEVITABLY, all eyes at Brighton were on Mr Cousins ; 
| one had stolen sidelong glances at him at last year’s 
Labour conference at Margate, as his predecessor lay dying 
of cancer, but then it had seemed almost indecent to make 
the scrutiny too close. The monstrously powerful post of 
general secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union was originally tailored to fit Ernest Bevin (by Mr 
Bevin himself) ; Mr Bevin then prepared Arthur Deakin for 
the mantle, and Mr Deakin prepared Mr Tiffin. Mr 
Cousins stood before the TUC this week as the man 
acclaimed by his union to fill the gap left by Mr Tiffin’s 
death, but not as Deakin’s choice. 

Seen from the floor he looked as if he is going to develop 
al! of his predecessors’ presence (and therefore possibly of 
their power), and he may well be more skilled than Mr 
Deakin in the art of personal relations ; but on wider matters 
he still plainly lacks some of Deakin’s wisdom and savoir 
fare. Granted that all the cards could not have been more 
favourably stacked for him, his speech on Wednesday was 
still a major oratorical success ; it is nice to hear a union 
leader who speaks in short sentences instead of incomprehen- 
sively long ones. But the matter of his speech was as thin as 
it’ manner was impressive. There was no evidence that he 
has pushed his processes of economic reasoning beyond an 
implicit belief that anything that is Tory and “ unplanned ” 
must be all wrong, and that most things that are 
“planned ” should be all right. 


Committee 


ot Management 


IR VINCENT TEWSON, the géneral secretary of the TUC, 
S said to the press on Sunday that the function of the 
General Council was not to lead the unions but to serve 
them. Events showed that this was perhaps excessively 
modest ; except in the wages debate—where congress and 
the Cousinsites led the council — the decisions taken by 
congress were again very effectively controlled by central 
authority, in the shape of the General Purposes Committee. 
The function of this body is to arrange such things as the 
withdrawal of duplicate motions and the acceptance of emer- 
gency and composite resolutions ; it operated with smooth 
efficiency. 

The fact that the steamroller was in action became 
evident on the first restful day. The National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers’ complaint against the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, which the general council 
had not wanted to be discussed at all, was shelved after 
4 very short debate by a successful motion to pass to the 
next business. The steamroller showed itself to more 
palatable effect next day. The National Union of Railway- 
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The same mixed verdict must be passed on his other 
speech to congress—on Monday, outlining his union’s 
dispute with the National Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers. He spanked the NASD with all of Deakin’s 
paternal arrogance ; it is plainly not true, as some people 
have been saying, that the relative contributions of the two 
general unions to British public life are now being deter- 
mined solely by the accident that Mr Cousins is physically 
a broad-shouldered man, of the sort that the trade union 
movement expects in its leaders, while Sir Tom Williamson 
happens to be a thin one. But in the structure of his speech 
—which consisted largely of indignant quotes of the rude 
things the NASD has been saying about his union—he 
ran risks that Deakin would have avoided ; one felt that 
considerable harm could have been done to his cause by 
th. interjection of a single sacrilegious “ Hear, Hear.” 

Although the old guard finds itself increasingly in opposi- 
tion to him, it shows no sign of personal resentment. Its 
attitude seems to be akin to that of some civil service depart- 
ment that has just got a Mr Bevan as Minister. (“A very 
atie chap despite his background and views ; by emphasis- 
ing where we agree instead of disagree with him we will 
turn him into a national asset in time.”) In pursuance of 
this policy, the more cautious members of the general council 
have busied themselves this week trying to bridge the gap 
between his school of thought and theirs by turning as many 
motions as possible into bromides that mean nothing at all 
—or, better still, that mean several things at once. There 
was no variety in this approach. Every member of the old 
guard was seeking this week to be personally undistinctive, 
in order not to appear to be personally leading a reaction 
against the Cousinsites ; and the effect was inevitably cloy- 
ing. Here was the TUC at Brighthelmstone, and nary a 
Prinny there. 


men had put down a motion urging the reduction of national 
service to twelve months, which the Society of Boiler- 
makers wished to amend to one urging total abolition. 
The general purposes committee persuaded these two 
powerful unions to withdraw their resolutions in favour of 
one, from the Furniture Trades Operatives, which merely 
urged a “speedy and progressive reduction” in service. 
By doing this, as Sir Tom Williamson put it, congress 
formulated a policy worthy of a Labour Government rather 
than a mere opposition ; without this behind-the-scenes 
activity, congress’s voice on national service might have 
been very odd indeed. 

The council also rightly gave a lead in the debate on 
automation. Here, no less than nine separate resolutions 
were compounded into two, and it was arranged that the 
most effective spokesman for complete state control, the 
communist Mr Haxell of the Electrical Trades Union, 
should propose the milder one, which called for the protec- 
tion of workers’ interests and for tripartite consultations 
of state, employers and unions; the powerful TGWU 
then put up Mr Nicholas to demolish, with smooth 
efficiency, the arguments for the more extreme motion— 
which demanded detailed state control and a national plan- 
ning board of “ pseudo-civil servants.” 

It was, however, in foreign affairs that the technique 
of behind-the-scenes management operated to best 
advantage. Some members of the council apparently 
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inclined to a line on Suez indistinguishable from that of 
the Government ; others were virtual supporters of Colonel 
Nasser. The council nevertheless succeeded in drawing 
up an emergency motion which contained almost everything, 
including the essential rebukes to Egypt ; which did declare, 
apparently after some internal argument, that “ force should 
not be used until the question has been referred to 
the United Nations, and with its consent ” ; but which also 
struck upon the happy thought that “the Egyptian govern- 
ment has the opportunity . . . to exhibit statesmanship which 
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recognises world needs as being above a narrow concep ion 
of sovereignty.” Once again, the motion was passed. ‘| he 
best comment on the management of the conference was 
made by the delegate who declared on Wednesday th 

was taking part “not in a debate, but a demonstra: 
The objective of the council, which seems to have 
attained in handling most of the motions, has clearly | 
that delegates should leave Brighton giving different— | 
generally self-satisfied—answers to the puzzling que 

a demonstration of what ? 


France’s Creeping Inflation 


HIS autumn, France’s political troubles threaten at 

last to break in on the extraordinary “ normalcy ” 
of her citizens’ lives in recent years. Since 1954 France 
has been displaying the paradox of an economy flourish- 
ing as rarely before amid political crises and social 
maladjustments she seems unable to solve. Even the 
Algerian rebellion, draining away 150,000 men as 
conscripts, has barely laid its bill at the ordinary French- 
man’s door. But the return from the first national 
three weeks’ holiday with pay could bring a rough 
awakening. Pressure on prices—coming mainly from 
growing consumption but screwed up to a new pitch by 
the cost of Algeria in men and money—has been grow- 
ing for months, and the broad-rumped administration is 
finding it hard to sit on them effectively. 

Strangely, the fault in the authorities and the business 
world has tended to be over-optimism, derived from the 
extraordinary buoyancy of industrial production. Alone 
among European countries, France has recently matched 
German industrial growth month for month. As if 
inspired by this vitality, industrialists are showing more 
willingness to invest than they have shown for thirty 
years. A new surge of production is expected in the 
autumn, and the record industrial output of 1955 may 
even be bettered by ten per cent this year. The govern- 
ment is anxious to sustain this changed mentality ; 
France has done notably less than its neighbours this 
year to restrict credit. 7 

Unhappily, what industry has given with one hand, 
circumstance has withdrawn with the other. The 
frosts in February reduced food production ; fruit 
and vegetables in April were nearly twice the price 
they were a year before ; food is still dearer than usual. 
The call-up has turned full employment into manpower 
shortage. Lack of skilled labour, according to an official 
inquiry in May, was hampering 42 per cent of firms, 
and of engineering firms 60 per cent. Growing immigra- 
tion (7,000 foreigners came in June) has not filled the 
gap. Finally, capacity has fallen behind demand, par- 
ticularly in steel, engineering and construction. In the 
extreme cases, building prices have risen 12} per cent 
in a year and some heavy electrical goods by twenty. 
The national product may rise in real terms by some 
£600 million, less than five per cent, in 1956, compared 





with a rise of nearly £1,000 million in 19<<. 

Against this reduced, though respectable, increment. 
must be set growing calls on resources. First and fore- 
most, wages-(though profits are a good second) : the 
first signs of inflation came after last autumn’s big round 
of increases. Without trade union pressure it is likely 
that in 1956, shortages, longer hours and the govern- 
ment’s social legislation will raise them alone almost as 
much as the growth of the national product. Increasing 
investments add to the strain : they seem to be 17 per 
cent higher than last year, though the statistics are poor. 
So, finally does the much publicised obesity of the 
budget deficit. True, the astronomical figures of 
French budget deficits should not be taken tragically. 
A rough approximation to British practice would turn 
the official deficit of £700 million in 1955 into a hand- 
some surplus. The fact remains that, notwithstanding 
increased taxes, Algeria will swell the deficit by nearly 
£200 million this year. 

The result, by the beginning of the holidays, was that 
retail prices had risen by 3} per cent in six monih: 
and it seemed more than that to the housewife shopping. 
The trade unions were becoming restive, and business 
men showed their first doubts in the franc after three 
years of confidence. 

M. Mollet’s disinflationary sternness of speech was 
well-timed to forestall any panic during the holidays 
that would have committed the country to inflation 
when it returned to work. He offered “rigour and 
severity” ; blocked prices, and no “ October rende7- 
vous” with the unions to discuss wage claims. How- 
ever, when it comes, not to holding down the 
inflationary pressure, but to reducing it, M. Molle''s 
programme seems more modest. Last month credit 
was mildly reined in for short-term loans and hire 
purchase (just out of its infancy). Subsidies to privaic 
building are being slightly tightened. M. Mollet bas 
promised “ flexible” controls on investments to t™ 
the fat ; continued high imports ; more foreign labou: 
and a {250 million cut on the 1957 budget estimates. 
He has threatened more of the same medicine if nec 
be. Yet it is a programme that rests on too man\ 
and buts to be entirely convincing in itself. Invesim’ 
controls are hard to apply. The foreign labour tha 
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‘btainable is not skilled labour. As for budgetary cuts, 
\{. Ramadier is now speaking of £400 million to keep 
‘he 1957 deficit within present limits. The govern- 
ment plainly banks on industrial growth to ease the 
pressures. 

Every day makes this look more like an underestimate 
ff the effort required. The official cost-of-living index 
it 147.1 in August (1949= 100) is perilously near the 
ceiling of 149.1 beyond which the national minimum 
wage must be raised by § per cent. The margin is 
so narrow that seasonal variations in prices might break 
hrough it even without inflation. Technically, that 
need not mean general wage increases, for most are 
well above the minimum. Politically, it will be touch 
ind go with wage restraint, especially with the Com- 
munists now aiding and abetting the traditional 
responses to inflation. Even should the Government 
succeed and keep prices, producers and workers in 
something like the present economic frame, the rate at 
which it is piling up trade deficits promises a balance of 
payments crisis by the end of the spring. Last Novem- 
ber, the foreign exchange reserves, standing at £700 
million, were almost as large as those of the sterling area. 
When the first slight swell of inflation began to be felt in 
December the government decided that this unwonted 
wealth justified a temporary trading: deficit to meet 
growing raw material and investment needs without dis- 
inflationary action. Thus it hoped to keep production 
and supply ahead of demand. But the deficit exceeded 
expectations: exports outside the franc area have fallen 
by 3 per cent if one compares the first halves of 1956 
and 1955 ; imports have risen by 16 per cent. By the 
New Year the exchange reserves will probably be 
halved. Everyone agrees that devaluation would be no 
solution, not least because French trading regulations 
aiready amount to a partial devaluation in practice. Next 
year, therefore, domestic demand will need to be further 
restrained to repair the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments. Self-denying ordinances will have to be main- 
tained far into 1957. 

M. Reynaud has doubted that the Fourth Republic 
can so deny itself. Applauding the government’s good 
intention to reduce subsidies, now running at over {400 
million, he has added sceptically : “Subsidies have 
such political importance that it will be impossible to 
touch them as long as the Constitution is not reformed.” 
In this respect, however, the North African crises and 
the general anxiety to avoid inflation strengthen 
M. Mollet’s hand. A socialist, he has been able to 
Suggest wage restraint. He has dared to call for the 
publication of the tax returns of people resisting official 
inquiries. But to tackle inflation effectively he will 
probably have to grasp the bigger nettles : taxation ; 
restrictions on credits for investment ; or cuts in military 
expenditure in North Africa. 

The government has already resorted to new taxes, 
some of which themselves tend to raise prices, and 
which help by their inequities to inflame the ever 
present class resentments, The scope for fresh ones 
is limited. Investment cuts are possible, for instance 
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in private house building or transport, but a credit 
squeeze would almost certainly obstruct the all too 
recent expansion of the metal-working industries on 
which future growth depends. Yet, if investment is 
not cut, spending in North Africa must be. Algeria is 
not the root cause of inflation ; it is still the one that can 
be removed with most decisive effect. An end to the 
conflict would not replace a policy of monetary restraint, 
but it would give it a chance. Immediately, because it 
would help the government to restrain the unions, later 
because it would reduce spending and above all the 
labour shortage which threatens the economy. This 


gives added urgency to an Algerian settlement this 
autumn. 


* 


Now Suez complicates the issues. A riposte to 
Nasser, even a peaceful one, is likely to cost money ; 
but, in North Africa, a Nasser success would exalt the 
Algerian rebels and make the moderation of Bourguiba 
or the Sultan of Morocco in their dealings with France 
look like reprehensibly un-Arab activities. Luckily, the 
government does not now seem to follow M. Lacoste in 
his tendency to put off an Algerian solution during 
Nasser’s lifetime. If it is really working for a settlement 
it is wise, not only for Algeria, but because inflation 
would undermine its own progressive policies in other 
sectors. 

Prosperity has done much to mould the nineteenth- 
century features of France to a more contemporary 
pattern. The willingness of industry to invest corre- 
sponds, as many observers agree, to the arrival in 
management of a new generation and outlook. Last 
year’s Renault-type agreements, tying rising wages 
partly to rising productivity, which spread rapidly 
through industry, have strengthened the trade unions 
and have led to the first increase since 1948 in trade 
union membership. The newborn confidence on both 
sides of industry needs time and good weather to 
mature it. 

The unrecognised merit of the Mollet government 
has been to channel the existing forces of expansion 
into the beginnings of a coherent policy. It has pre- 
pared social reforms, as in housing and education, which 
growing wealth made urgent. It has worked to renew 
the much undermined French Union, granting greater 
autonomy to the overseas territories, and envisaging an 
industrial future for the Sahara, based on greater co- 
operation with the Africans and with other European 
states. The hopes of European integration themselves 
have regained ground with the Franco-German agree- 
ment on the Saar, negotiated with remarkable calmness 
of temper, and with M. Mollet’s unexpected success in 
persuading Parliament to approve the Euratom talks. 
However uncertainly, the lineaments of a potentially 
new France have been shaping through the tribulations 
of the old in 1956. The government deserves credit 
as well as blame ; but its partial successes are threatened 
by inflation and by the unresolved problem of Algeria. 
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The Speculative Tide 


HE $129 million fall in the gold reserves last month, 
i‘ the details of which are discussed in a Business Note 
on a later page, calls for a sense both of proportion and 
precaution. It seems clear that it was a consequence of the 
familiar Suez crisis rather than the inevitable harbinger of 
a new economic one. But for the speculative withdrawal of 
funds that Suez set off the August figures apparently would 
not have gone beyond the bounds of the moderate decline 
that the Treasury had long foreseen for this season. 
Britain’s own current balance of payments almost certainly 
remains in surplus. 

But the alarming feature, of course, is that a speculative 
movement against sterling can now so swiftly take effect. 
In part, this is because the channels through which funds 
can be withdrawn are much smoother and wider than they 
used to be, especially now that the D-mark rivals the dollar 
as a sensible currency for speculators to escape into. In 
greater part, however, it reflects a changed international out- 
look towards the British Government. Confidence, which 
was sterling’s greatest ally in Mr Butler’s heyday, has turned 
traitor. One reason for this, which Mr Macmillan has still 
not sufficiently appreciated, has lain in his own persistent 
remarks that he is not doctrinaire in his attitude to physical 
controls: some foreigners have deduced from this that at the 
first sign of real trouble Britain might interfere with the way 
in which they use their money—-so, as trouble signals are 
hoisted, they tend to hurry to get their money out of the 
country. Another reason, however, is that Britain’s present 
economic difficulties are recognised as being largely a matter 
of too high prices—not merely of delays in delivery dates— 
in export markets ; the last time this was true was in 1949, 
and every foreign banker remembers what happened then. 
The only sensible conclusion for Britain is that economic 
action this winter will have to take the strain not only of 
moderating demand at home—to some extent, it has done 
that already—but of pressing on far enough to recapture 
confidence as our ally. 


“Spy Rings ” and Pilots 


HE number of British citizens whom President Nasser 
has arbitrarily thrown into gaol has now risen to four: 

ail are business men ; in Egyptian eyes, none has the kind of 
status that is likely to cause London to make a real fuss. 
(Perhaps they are right. Why, otherwise, have only consular 
officials concerned themselves with the fact that these men 


have been held imcommunicado for unreasonably long 
periods ? Why has there been no more energetic or exalted 
protest?) The Levantine inference from this fact is 1 
endless impediments can safely be placed in the path of the 
state, would have been able to see them at once. 

Naturally, this behaviour, smelling as it does of Nazi 
and Soviet precedents, will deter foreign residents from sta) 
ing and exposing themselves to the risk of the knock in 1! 
night, the extorted “ confession” and the other horrid para 
phernalia of dictatorship. Among the foreigners thus 
deterred are bound to be the Suez Canal pilots—who are 
suffering from strain and fatigue, and few of whom want to 
go on serving a master who is advertising all over the world 
for replacements. True, President Nasser has said that he 
wants the pilots to stay ; but it must be fairly plain to them 
that it is only a matter of time before he sets out to get rid 
of everybody associated with the old regime. The Egyptian 
propaganda machine speaks and writes of the pilots as if 
they were a corps subject to orders from home ; so do some 
people in London and Paris ; but in fact they are not. They 
are free men, youngish and skilled in a profession that is in 
short supply. They are hanging on at outside request til! 
the Menzies mission is over, but few will want to stay if 
Egypt treats foreigners as it has treated the arrested Britons 
Who wants to work, if he need not do so, in a totalitarian 
area that sets no store by human life, mental distress and the 
anguish that breaks up family life ? 


Algiers Revisited 


MOLLET is revisiting the scene of his inauspicious 
NM e beginning as French prime minister. Last Febru- 
ary he travelled to Algiers in hopes of announcing a new 
policy. He returned to Paris a few days later, having given 
in to the pressure of tomato-throwing settlers. The chance 
of winning Moslem support was missed, and France since 
then has been learning, in sweat and blood, the bitter les 

that the settlers are not the only Algerians to be taken 1! 

account. But by now the conclusion seems to have been 
reached—even by such men as Marshal Juin and the belli- 
cose minister of defence, M. Bourgés-Manoury—that force 
alone will lead nowhere. It is generally assumed 1! 

M. Mollet’s purpose in revisiting Algiers is to persuade M. 
Lacoste, the minister resident, to grant a new statute (0 
Algeria without waiting for the ever-receding end of hos’ 

ties. If on his second visit M. Mollet succeeds in producing 


a formula capable of attracting Moslem Algerians, he wil) 40 


much to obliterate the distasteful memories of the first vis!" 
The political statute proposed is not yet clearly known 
but seems to aim at some kind of federal Algerian site; 
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self federated with France. The manner of the proposal 
iy be even more important than the substance of what is 
posed. Will the new charter be granted to Algeria by 

- grace of the French government, or will it be negotiated, 

{ with whom ? Only negotiation is likely to do much 
rood. It now seems clear that the only way to break 
Moslem resistance will be by opening up rifts in the 
National Liberation Front through tempting offers to its 

ore moderate men. For a long time the French govern- 
nent has been acting as a recruiting agent for its Moslem 
opponents ; NOW a More imaginative approach is urgently 
ceded. 

Unfortunately, the whole Algerian question is hopelessly 
entangled with the Suez dispute. Partisans and opponents 
ff reform in Algeria alike talk of nothing but of rebuffing 
President Nasser. French politicians sound more belligerent 
than their British counterparts, and Socialist ministers, full 
of Hitler and Munich, are using language that is not in 
-haracter. What if the whole crisis were to fizzle out without 
, slap for Nasser ? What effect would it have on policy 
for Algeria, and on the Mediterranean reincarnation of the 
Entente Cordiale ? 


Mohammed V’s Sober Touch 


UCH as volcanoes now and then throw out earth and 
M rock instead of hot air, so Arab rulers sometimes give 
ff a piece of practical home policy instead of the more usual 
emotional and self-deceptive talk about intentions. Neri 
Pasha’s Iraq and M, Bourguiba’s Tunisia are the steadiest 
practical performers ; Sultan Mohammed V of Morocco has 
now joined their select number with a display of cool and 
effective statesmanship. 

On August 19th the coalition through which he governs 
was shaken by a threat of resignation from its largest com- 
ponent, the Istiqlal party. This group, which represents 
extreme nationalism but also youth and the underdog in 
general, had been stung to act partly by an unpromising 
economic situation but also by the impact on its congress 
of Si Allal el Fassi, fresh from long exile and from Cairo, 
and second only to the Sultan as a popular figurehead. The 
(stiqlal leaders urged the Sultan to form a “ homogenous ” 
government consisting only of themselves. 

His response was simultaneously to say he would consider 
the matter and to call many of them into inter-ministerial 
committees to deal with a pile of homework of daunting 
dimensions—integration of the half-wild “ Army of Libera- 
tion” into the Royal army, or else into jobs in civil life ; 
unemployment ; the flight of capital and the scant measure 
of local technical and financial resources. The dossiers with 
which he confronted them are reported to top a thousand. 

The Sultan has not spoken, but last weekend his Prime 
Minister, Si Bekkai, broadcast a sober appraisal of the 
national situation in which he spoke of the need for an all- 
party coalition at a time of growing pains and remarked, 
inter alia, that : 

The country must not allow itself to be misled into 

belief in a Santa-Claus state... . Only a combination of 


Public order and hard work will relaunch our economy. 
Undoubtedly, he spoke with the Sultan’s approval, and that 
of those Moroccans (who include a minority of Istiqlalists) 
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who know that there is nothing to gain from pandering to 
mobs led by emotional theorists. “Man cannot live by 
slogans alone” was the theme of the broadcast. Will the 
Istiqlal’s managing directorate accept it ? 


Laboured Agenda 


. 


EXT month’s annual conference at Blackpool will bring 
N the Labour party one of its triennial opportunities 
to change its constitution. The final agenda, published 
this week, produces the usual crop of constituency schemes 
for inflating their own position, relative to that of the 
unions. There are the familiar proposals for giving the 
constituencies more seats on the National Executive, and 
a bigger slice of the votes at the annual conference. But 
any arguments in favour of such changes are going to 
sound very thin in face of the figures shown in the annual 
report: the party’s individual membership dropped 90,000 
last year and is now lower than at any time since 1949. 
The affiliated union membership, on the other hand, rose 
by 76,000 last year and now stands 660,000 higher than 
it did in 1949. The constituencies can fairly claim that 
this merely reflects the arbitrary decisions of the heads of 
a few big unions to increase the size of their affiliated 
membership—in order to give themselves more votes than 
the Bevanites. But explaining away how the union figure 
has risen will not help the constituency zealots to show 
why their own membership has sunk. A recruiting drive 
has been started, and will need to be pressed vigorously 
if Labour hopes to recover the 170,000 constituency 
members which it has lost since the peak of 1952. 

It may be no coincidence that the decline in the con- 
stituencies has paralleled the disillusion with Bevanism, 
which has gone much further among the mass of the country 
than among local party officials. Prospective party 
members cannot be blamed if they find little attrac- 
tion in constituency organisations dominated by extreme 
left-wingers. The leftward tilt is as marked as ever: 
in the battle for the treasurership, which threatens 
to be the one bright spot in an otherwise dull conference, 
more than a hundred constituencies have supported Mr 
Bevan’s nomination, only seven Mr Brown’s. This, of 
course, is no guide to the possible result ; with the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union on his side, and the promise 
of other big union support, Mr Brown still has about an 
even chance. 

The resolutions listed in the agenda, as usual, provide 
no accurate guide as to the likely course of the confer- 
ence ; but, also as usual, they provide plenty of light relief. 
Hastings constituency party wants the conference to try 
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to abolish the rate of interest ; North West Leicester has a 
new recipe for public ownership—* the nationalisation of 
all industries unable to maintain their workers in employ- 
ment”; Colchester objects to the electricity authorities’ 
practice of asking householders to read their own meters, 
and adds for some reason that this and similar practices 
“ contribute to the high cost of living, especially in the case 
of old age pensioners”; Richmond and Barnes thinks 
that it is an intolerable blight upon the welfare state that 
a charge should be made for the use of public conveniences ; 
and a sight of what sort of a community some of the con- 
stituencies would like to build may have prompted South- 
East Derbyshire’s wish to see “more of the national 
resources devoted to training of psychiatrists.” 


The Hats of Ninotchka 


HO is to blame for magnifying the incident over 
W Nina Ponomareva, caught at an Oxford Street store 
without a ready proof of legal possession of five hats worth 
32s. 11d., into a minor diplomatic crisis ? The Russians, 
who called off the international athletics meeting, failed to 
surrender Nina to her bail at Marlborough Street, and, 
fter trying her case themselves and finding her innocent, 
announced that the whole Russian team was the victim of 
a dirty trick ? Or some person or persons in authority on 
the British side who, at some stage in the process of 
accusing, identifying, arresting, charging and subsequently 
sending out a warrant for Nina after her failure to appear 
in court, missed the opportunity to get the whole thing 
quietly dropped—the store, the police, the magistrate, the 
public prosecutor, or the Foreign, via the Home, Office ? 
And what is the result ? The vindication of the incorrup- 
tibility of British justice—and notably the essential separa- 
tion of the judiciary from the executive ? A public exposure 
of the touchiness of Russian dignity at not having athletes 
treated as diplomats, and at the suggestion that Russian 
supplies of consumer goods are so bad that a Russian 
citizen cannot resist capitalist millinery 2? Or a demonstra- 
tion to the world, as some say, of British hamhandedness ? 

So far as public opinion can be gauged it seems far more 
irritated by the failure to get Nina off somehow, and still 
more by the solemn police hunt which continues, than by 
the violent Russian reaction which spoilt the pleasure of 
thousands at the White City. The Daily Worker’s criticism 
of the Russian decision, enjoyable as it was, was hardly 
general. The store can hardly be blamed, though it is a 
pity that it did not have somebody about who was quick- 
witted enough to grasp the position. From the moment the 
magistrate charged Nina with breaking her bail on the 
Thursday morning the damage was done—Russian prestige 
was pitted against the judicial machine. It is a misfortune 
that this was ever allowed to happen. Now that it has 
happened, the best thing will be for the police to be really 
efficient and somehow let Nina slip through their clutches. 
A continuing Massive determination to uphold the ype: 
of the law may win a victory for principle—which, on 
evoked, is certainly important ; ; but, in terms of Seasinapilnal 
realities, it would probably be widely acclaimed as a defeat 
for British commonsense, even if the Russians contrive no 
nastier tit for tat. 
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The Clyde Stops 


HERE have not been many occasions in the past when 
7 a serious strike has been in progress as a Trades 
Union Congress convened, but the effect of the congress on 
the shipbuilders’ strike on Clydeside has been an odd one 
it has been that—with all the industrial correspondents, 
and most of the major union leaders intimately concerned, 
gathered at Brighton—the strike has had less publicity than 
it certainly deserves. It is clear that, in sharp contrast to 
the British Motors dispute, all members of the Boiler- 
makers’ Society have obeyed their union’s call ; the com- 
pleteness of the stoppage may have been helped by the fact 
that the men are all piece-workers with some tradition of 
casual employment, who are not necessarily in the habit 
of working continuously in the same job anyway. By 
Wednesday 5,000 men were on strike, and nearly 3.500 
others had been dismissed because there is no work for them 
while the craftsmen are out. The total number unemployed 
will rise as the work that can be done after the stoppage 
of one section runs down. 

The issues involved in the strike are clear enough: 
union is demanding a guaranteed weekly wage that the 
employers fear would be high enough to tempt some men 
to report for duty but do virtually no work at all. This 
looks like a recipe for deadlock. The union is making 
preparations for a long stoppage, and has even appointed 
“sports organisers” to keep the strikers happy ; as the 
strike drags on, there is likely to be a drain of men into 
other work in the Clyde area. On Friday, unless there is 
some last-minute change of heart, 900 welders are due to 
stop work on Tyneside on the same issue. It remains to 
be seen whether this strike, in advance of the main wages 
struggle, will serve to make trade union members and the 
public even more fed up with direct action than they are 
already ; or whether the union, from its apparently strong 
position, will win a victory that could set a dangerous 
precedent for autumn ; or whether, as some shipbuilding 
strikes have done in the past, it will merely drag on inter- 
minably and damagingly, with the general public taking 
even less notice of it than they have done already. 


European Free Trade Zone 


ORMALLY, M. Spaak’s visit this week to Mr Macmillan 
F is merely the step decided upon in Paris in July: 
contact between the six Messina powers and the other 
members of the OEEC (of which Mr Macmillan 
chairman) to gauge the chances of building a free trace 
zone round the promised common market of the Six. | 
fact, it tends to demonstrate what needed to be prov 
that the British Government is taking seriously the ic 
of a free trade zone in Europe. It has been decided 1 
the OEEC’s working party to analyse the problems of | 
free trade zone will first meet on September 24th. Th: 
it will work concurrently with the Brussels talks among | 
Six on Euratom and the common market, which have | 
started. The working party is due to report by the n 
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vear, and will have to work fast. For if the idea is to go 
‘urther it will have to provide formulas to meet at once 
‘he problems raised by freeing trade in each of the OEEC 

uuntries—most of which depend more than Britain on 
“uropean trade ; by co-ordination with the common market 
oroposals of the Six, which themselves have not yet reached 
. final form ; and by the GATT trading rules, which will 
ise delicate scruples even in a favourably inclined United 
States. 

The change in the attitude of the British government 
can be gauged by the official discovery that Imperial Prefer- 
ence is perhaps not such an obstacle after all to a free 
trade area with Europe. It is recognised that non-agri- 
cultural imports—those most affected by European free 
trade—amount to only 10 per cent of Commonwealth pur- 
chases. And the preference on these is often slight. Thus, 
though there has been little consultation yet with the 
Dominions, it should not be too difficult to apply the free 
trade area concept—that while trade barriers are lowered 
within the area, each member retains a separate tariff 
towards nations outside it. Cuts in customs duties and 
quotas would touch some protected British industries to the 
quick. But European trade still only accounts for a quarter 
of British trade, and the Spaak report on the common 
market for the Six suggests a transition of 15 years to its 
goal; these facts limit the difficulties of adaptation for 
the British economy. This new British attitude, once it 
is fully appreciated abroad, is bound to give fresh impetus 
to the negotiations for a European common market. The 
most important aspect of Mr Macmillan’s talk is that he 
seems to have convinced M. Spaak, the moving spirit of 
the Brussels talks, that it is a new attitude. 





Incident in the China Seas 


IGHTEEN months ago, when the tension between the 

’, United States and Communist China over Formosa 
was at its height, the shooting down of an American naval 
aircraft, with loss of its crew, by Communist fighters out- 
side Chinese territorial waters would have been regarded as 
an incident endangering the peace of the world. During 
the last month such an event has failed even to reach the 
headlines of the daily press, and this fact gives the measure 
of the relaxation that has taken place in the Far Eastern 
conflict. The case has nevertheless brought out once more 
the fundamental incompatibility of the present claims of 
the two sides and should serve as a reminder of the dangers 
which remain inherent in the situation. 

The Peking government has not denied the American 
assertion that the’ plane was outside territorial waters, but 
claims that it was in a “ combat area,” where it was “ justi- 
fiable” for a Chinese Communist fighter to mistake it for 
a Nationalist aircraft. On this ground Peking rejects the 
American demand for compensation. By admitting a 
mistake and expressing regret for the loss of life, however, 
Communist China has avoided the imputation of a deliberate 
attack on an American air force patrol as such, and this 
indicates a reluctance to provoke America too far. The 
American government, for its part, has been wary of starting 
a major quarrel within three months of the presidential 
election, and has not talked of reprisal, 
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But the implied principle contained in Peking’s reply 
that any American aircraft over the high seas off the coast 
of China deserves to be shot down without any liability 
on the part of the People’s Republic is one which Washing- 
ton cannot be expected to swallow. If such incidents recur, 
are any counter-measures to be taken, and if so, what are 
likely to be their results ? The Communist view, of course, 
is that American planes have no right to be patrolling over 
the China Seas at all. But such patrolling is an essential 
part of defensive precautions under the terms of the Ameri- 
can undertaking to protect Formosa, and the American air 
force is responsible for ensuring the safety of its crews as 
long as they are over international waters. 


The Bakers’ Responsibility 


N September 14th an important conference will be 
held in London: the various trade associations 
concerned with bread will meet to discuss what should be 
the new price of bread after September 29th when the 
bread subsidy comés to an end. The millers have not 
yet made any statement about the price of flour, but by 
next week the harvest should be far enough advanced to 
forecast its prices and grades. Assuming for the moment 
that the basic price of flour remains unchanged, the 
arithmetic of the bread price would be this: the controlled 
price for the 13 lb loaf was 84d., to which must be added 
14d. as the value of the lost subsidy. There have also 
been some minor cost increases which have not yet been 
assessed, but which might be covered by another farthing ; 
as neither trade nor customers like farthings, this might 
provide a case for setting the final price at 103d. The 
bakers complain, however, that this price assumes no 
increase in their profit margin (now controlled to produce 
an average of 7s. per sack of flour used for bread). | Therein 
lies the controversial question. 
It is the more controversial because the two sections of 
the trade have different interests. Many small bakers have 
made less than the average profit and they have more to 








Emergency Issues Reprinted 
for Binding 


The size of the pages in five of the issues of The 
Economist produced during the printing dispute earlier 
this year was overlarge. These issues (dated March 3, 
10, 17, 24 and 31) have now been reprinted in normal 
size and are available for those who regularly bind copies 
of the paper. The cost of a set of the five issues | 
is 2s. 6d. including postage. It would be appreciated 
if remittances could be sent with orders, which should 
be addressed to: 


The Economist (Reprints) 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
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lose than plant bakeries by the disappearance of the subsidy. 
As this was adjusted to cover the cost of transporting flour, 
the country bakery will miss it more than the plant bakery 
in the town ; and whereas the extra subsidy of 4s. a sack 
on the first twenty-five sacks covered most of the small 
man’s production, it meant very little for the plant bakery. 
The small bakers would like to see a new price of 11d. 
But there is no doubt that the plant bakeries could 
manage comfortably on 103d. for the unwrapped loaf and 
still more comfortably on 113d. for a wrapped loaf. Let 
them manage then. It is important that the conference 
should not pursue uniform prices for all types of bakery 
and all parts of the country. Quite apart from the general 
case against monopoly price-fixing, the bakery trade has 
a heavy responsibility at the present time, since any rise 1n 
the price of bread has a psychological impact not to be 
measured in farthings. 


West African Customs 


HE report of the inquiry into the Cocoa Purchasing 

Corporation in the Gold Coast appears just as evidence 
is being given in the Nigerian banking inquiry. Together 
they may seem to throw a murky light on financial morality 
as understood in the young governments in West Africa. 
The cocoa inquiry not only convicts Dr Nkrumah’s govern- 
ment of using the corporation’s power to make loans to 
farmers as a political weapon, but charges him, and his 
finance minister, with untrustworthiness when answering 
questions in the witness box about the corruption of the 
corporation’s officials. This has stung him into issuing 
a white paper complaining of the judicial methods used in 
the inquiry, and promising new legislation to define pro- 
cedure in any such inquiry in future. Dr Azikiwe, in 
Eastern Nigeria, of course, slapped in his white paper about 
the banking question before the inquiry started. 

To people in Britain such goings-on reinforce doubts 
about African capacity for decent administration. Fears 
have been expressed that they will inevitably frighten away 
the overseas capital Africa needs. This may be true, but 
it is well to keep a sense of proportion. West Africa is 
not the only area where a measure of corruption prevails 
without administration breaking down or international 
capital feeling unable to do business; and in Western 
Nigeria, at any rate, Mr Awolowo appears to be running 
an administration that compares more than favourably 
with some in the Middle East or South East Asia. In the 
Trusteeship Council, indeed, Britain is accused of having 
a peculiar and unhealthy puritanical obsession with adminis- 
trative cleanliness to the detriment of the far bigger issue : 
the right of colonial peoples to self-government and 
democracy. 

The cocoa report may serve in Britain as useful 
ammunition to the dissident Ashantis ; but Dr Nkrumah 
will probably not go short of apologists who wili 
say, in Clive’s words, that, considering how much loose 
cash has been lying about in the Gold Coast in recent 
years, his henchmen’s moderation has been astonishing. 
And at least he has published the report. The fact had 
better be faced that the shock to West African public 
opinion is likely to be very moderate. 
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On Beef and Milk 


PART from the losses of a wet harvest, British agricul: ire 
A is facing awkward problems of adjustment. The price 
settlements of the last few years have aimed at discouraging 
milk production while giving a strong stimulus to the out- 
put of beef. Yet while milk output continues to rise, efforts 
to step up the consumption of liquid milk—the profitable 
part of the milk business—have so far failed. Even the 
perennially optimistic Milk Marketing Board is becoming 
alarmed. Beef producers, on the other hand, are in the 
doldrums because prices have slumped. Farmers blame 
the Government for allowing increased imports of Argen- 
tine chilled beef, and their union is pressing strongly for 
import regulation. 

In fact the outlook for beef producers is brighter than they 
seem to ‘think. The price guarantees for fatstock are calcu- 
lated on a rolling twelve-month average, and guarantee pay- 
ments are low now simply because market prices were high 
last summer. Fat cattle prices seem certain—whatever 
happens to beef imports—to climb back to a satisfactory level 
by next year ; and since Mr Heathcoat Amory has already 
promised not to cut the beef guarantee next spring, 
the further outlook for producers is also reasonably 
good. Nevertheless, meat production is one of the most 
hazardous branches of farming ; if the Minister does not 
want producers to take premature alarm and reduce their 
stock (as they are beginning to do) he will have to do some 
more effective explaining. 

The milk, situation is fundamentally more dangerous. 
Milk yields on the better dairy farms are rising rapidly— 
which is wholly to the good. The troubleé lies in the vast 
number of farms whose financial backbone consists of a 
small and relatively inefficient dairy business. Most of 
these farmers ought either to specialise much more effec- 
tively in milk or else go in wholeheartedly for something 
else—such as beef. The only way to make them do so 1s 
to cut the milk guarantee while leaving the other guarantees 
untouched. Because this course is so unpopular, there is 
a real danger of sliding into the alternative expedient of 
introducing a system of milk production quotas—a course 
which would spell inefficiency, not only for the dairying 
industry, but for British farming as a whole. The Milk 
Marketing Board has so far firmly opposed such ideas ; 
but neither Board, Government, nor progressive farmers 
can afford to let the situation drift. 
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Bonn and Moscow at Odds 


R Haas, the west German ambassador in Moscow, 

has returned to his post from Bonn in an atmosphere 
dominated by recriminations over the repatriation ©! 
Germans in Russia and Russians in Germany. These 2t 
the moment almost take precedence over the long-promised 
German note on reunification, which Dr Haas still did not 
take with him. He went with “more precise verbal 
instructions ” for the conduct of his difficult ‘mission ‘1 
Moscow ; the note, Bonn says, is now in process of delivery. 
Dr Haas will have more scope for persuasiveness on ‘h¢ 
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vexed question of repatriation, about which for months Bonn 
and Moscow have been exchanging small-arms fire. The 
latest shot from Moscow has come in the form of a note 
accusing the federal government of keeping Soviet citizens in 
Germany by “ moral pressure, intimidation, persecution and 
even physical maltreatment.” These improbable allega- 
tions have prompted a renewed German protest to Moscow 
against the Russian refusal to allow Dr Haas’s officials to 
get in touch with some German technicians and scientists, 
including rocket experts, in the Black Sea area. The 
Russians claim that the east Berlin government is respon- 
sible for these particular Germans. The federal government 
retorts that international law gives it the right to identify 
its own citizens. 

This is the sort of quarrel that flourishes on bad temper. 
The Social Democrats have said with justice that relations 
between Moscow and Bonn are now “ worse than they have 
ever been.” Certainly they have not improved since Mr Zorin 
left Bonn. The Central Committee of the Russian Com- 
munist Party has now declared that the ban on the German 
Communist party makes the “ reunification of Germany 
impossible on a peaceful and democratic basis,” adding one 
more to the list of “ impossibles” which bar the way to 
German unity. The Russians must be more angry than 
surprised at what was a long-gestating judicial decision ; 
it is doubtful if their note really marks a change of attitude. 
But the occasion was too good to ram home the argument 
that a change of German government next year is an 
essential preliminary—one of many—to reunification. 
Since the federal government’s purpose in making pro- 
posals is largely to persuade home opinion that it is doing 
something effective about reunification, it has not strength- 
ened its hand by holding this card till now. 


Nenni’s Qualified “No” 


IRST reports of the meeting of reconciliation between 
Signor Nenni and Signor Saragat seem to have erred 
on the side of optimism. The talks on Italian Socialist unity 
that have followed the initial meeting at Pralognan are not 
going quickly. In itself, this is no bad thing: protracted 
talks presuppose an agreement in principle that the Nenni 
Socialists and the Saragat Social Democrats desire unity, 
and want to settle the many points of difference that must 
be reduced if unity is to bewachieved. An earlier attempt at 
an avvicinamento between the left and right wings of the 
liatian socialist movement—marked by a meeting on June 
6th between Signor Nenni and the Social Democrat party 
secretary Signor Matteotti—proved premature and indeed 
was condemned by Signor Saragat as over-precipitate. The 
present talks loox more like the real thing. 

The more detailed reports of the Nenni-Saragat meeting 
now made public, however, mostly underline the differences 
between the two parties. The 64-dollar question came from 
Signor Saragat, who maintains his opposition to a “ popular 
front.” He wanted to be sure that Signor Nenni would 
not accept Communist votes or invite the Communist party 
to join a coalition government, even if one of these courses 
would give a unified Socialist party a controlling position in 
the Chamber of Deputies. The fact that Signor Nenni said 
“No ” is less interesting than his reason for so doing: “ The 
country,” he said (according to Signor Saragat), “ would not 
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understand it.” It may be assumed that Signor Saragat will 
require evidence of a more radical change of heart before he 
commits himself to collaboration with such recent fellow- 
travellers as the Nenni Socialists. Indeed, the subtle over- 
tones of Signor Nenni’s observation that it is the business 
of socialists to be anti-capitalist rather than anti-communist 
must be ringing disturbingly in Signor Saragat’s ears. 

It is understandable, therefore, that Signor Saragat should 
firmly deny suggestions that he is thinking of leaving the 
Segni government, in which he is deputy premier. His 
denial merely demonstrates his awareness that there are still 
obstacles to be got over. Not the least of these is the rivalry 
between the non-communist trade union federation (UIL) 
and its bigger and still communist-dominated rival, the 
CGIL. M. Commin, who has made a start, on behalf of the 
Socialist International, in bringing the two sides together, 
said in Rome on Wednesday, after five days of inquiries, 
that he believes the basic conditions for fusion exist. But the 
preconditions already listed by both parties suggest a tug 
of war rather than an imminent joining of hands. 


Planning the City 


R ‘SANDYS’S decision to reject the Barbican plan for 
M the bombed area north of St Paul’s is hardly sur- 
prising. The Minister paid tribute to the imaginative sweep 
of the proposal, which would have provided office and 
commercial accommodation, an underground car park, flats 
and community buildings in a single group of buildings, 
topped by five towers between 200 and 300 feet high. 
But all this would have meant a vast increase of employment 
in an already congested area ; on top of the general expan- 
sion of office space in the City of London it might have 
strained transport beyond the breaking-point ; and it is for 
these reasons that the Minister—“ not without regret "— 
has vetoed the project. 

Mr Sandys is right, but it will be tragic and unpardonable 
if this is the end of the Barbican idea. The controversy 
over the Barbican has had the salutary effect of forcing 
the City of London to produce its own comprehensive plan 
for the area, and this plan is at least a great improvement 
upon the undistinguished, piecemeal office development 
which has so far passed for town “ planning ” in the City. In 
particular the City has accepted the Minister’s view that 
it is wrong for its territory “to be choked by day and 
deserted by night”; and has included in its plan some 
residential development and community facilities. 

It will, however, be far from easy to persuade individual 
developers in the Barbican area to co-operate in the City 
scheme, particularly in developing a true residential 
neighbourhood rather than a few luxury flats—unless 
someone can be found (and assisted) to take the financial 
risk. Past history regrettably suggests that the City 
authorities, now that the rival challenge is removed, are 
all too likely to content themselves with licensing individual 
office projects first and making what they can of the 
remaining sites afterwards. This is not good enough for 
the one site in the City where a really bold scheme is still 
practicable. Mr Sandys should not rule out the possibility 
of redesigning the Barbican scheme, should the City now 
fail to display the necessary initiative. 
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Economics at Sheffield 


HE economics section of the British Association has 

perceptibly shifted its policy this year. In the past, 
it has dealt with general theoretical themes, broadly indeed 
and in relation to current events—as Professor Hicks 
dealt last year with wages—but nevertheless from the 
aspect of principle. This year, the emphasis was on 
political economy: directly political in the case of Professor 
H. D. Dickinson’s highly personal views on the effects of 
automation (discussed in a Business Note on a later page) but 
more constructively so in other papers whose concern was 
with special fields and (particularly) with recent legislation. 
Professor Gilbert Walker and Mr A. D. Peel took transport 
as their theme, the former, in his presidential address, 
devoting most of his_attention to the effects of the Transport 
Act of 1953; Mr Sara, discussing progress in the United 
Kingdom iron and steel industry, laid more stress on 
technological than on, economic factors; Mr Hunter, 
dealing with the control of monopoly, emphasised its legal 
and institutional aspects. 


There is a great deal to be said, in the proceedings of a 








Reformatories for Children 


The great meeting of the National Reformatory Union, 
held at Bristol last week, is one consequence and illustra- 
tion of the conscientious alarm which begins to prevail 
as to the defects of our penal jurisprudence, and of the 
general desire to Sind some useful supplement to it and a 
remedy for them. . .. What do these reformers propose ? 
To take children who are criminal, or are neglected and 
likely to be criminal, under their care—teach them and 
provide for them. They are in many cases to do the duties 
of parents to neglected and criminal children. They 
assume that the parents neglect the children ; at the same 
time the beau ideal at which they aim is to establish for 
these children the relations of the family. Higher than 
that they do not go. But they suppose their duties in 
their assumed office as parents will be better performed 
than the duties of the natural parents ; a supposition in 
general—whatever may be true of some select individuals 
—as wild and unfounded as ever entered the heads of 
political schemers. ... As the rule, natural parents will 
care much more for their offspring than strangers, and 
when they neglect them are not always to blame. Where 
the neglect occurs from poverty—from a difficulty of pro- 
curing the means of subsistence, the proper cure is to 
lessen the poverty, to remove the obstacles in the way of 
obtaining an easy subsistence, to increase commodities 
and enlarge the field of productive labour. Now all these 
reformatory contrivances, as the rule, impede productive 
labour: they employ so much capital in some other way 
than in producing, and pro tanto they must increase the 
poverty which is the source of neglect and cfime. To all 
the persons engaged in looking after the reformatories— 
secretaries, teachers, chaplains, etc., etc..—they give ease 
and give comparative opulence. All such institutions are 
supported by the produce of labour, and the more they 


are multiplied, the more labour is hampered and the less 
labour is rewarded, 
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body aiming to act as a liaison between scientists and 
public, for this approach to economic problems, Wh. 
other economists may feel about it, the lay audien 
reading public moves more happily from the particu\a: to 
the general than vice versa. Nevertheless, somethiny wi] 
be lost if this shift of policy turns out to be perm nent 
and is accentuated. The British Association cannot indeed 


lever 
or 


be expected to duplicate the functions, as a form and myecans 
of communication within each of the several discip|ines 
represented, of the learned journals. That is not its job. In 


so far, however, as that job is to communicate to other 
scientists and to the public at large the current findings (or 
their currently most important applications) of each specia- 
list group, that aim is frustrated when the reports concerned 
deal too narrowly with a speciality within a speciality. 
There is need of at least one “ keynote speech ” on a major 
theme. Professor Walker’s address on competition in 
transport was hardly in this category. The perfect recipe 
for Section F’s contribution to the loosely conceived 
“ advancement of science ” will never be easy to find ; but 
it should be possible, without reacting too far towards 
theoretical generalities, to improve on the 1956 formula. 


Slowly Up from Slavery 


© much cold water has been poured on the new United 
Nations convention on slavery that the public is pro- 
bably already left with the impression that the whole thing 
has been a waste of time. That is a false impression. It is 
true that the conference at Geneva which ended on Tuesday 
generated more heat than light, and that the convention as 
finally adopted was a much weaker affair than the carlier 
drafts. Asian, Arab and Soviet votes secured the defeat of 
the British-sponsored clause which would have authorised 
the signatories’ warships to detain and search vessels 
suspected of carrying slaves in the waters around the Arabian 
peninsula. Concessions were also made to the colonial 
powers’ familiar argument that they cannot arbitrarily order 
far-reaching social changes in states under their protection, 
or in dependencies in evolution whose own governments 
and legislatures tend to resist interference in. their domestic 
affairs. In its final form, the convention amounts to |ittle 
more than a reaffirmation of the 1926 convention on slavery. 
with additional clauses calling’ for the early abolition of 
tenant serfdom, forced marriages, the exploitation 0! 
“adopted ” children, and similar practices. 

It may attract more signatures than did the convention of 
1926, but to sign is one thing; to execute is another. No 
means of coercing laggard governments are provided. and 
the history of slavery is evidently not going to end in 1456. 
However, it need not be concluded that the UN discussions 
have yielded nothing but bad blood. The bad blood 1s. 10 
fact, an essential ingredient in the only anti-slavery form4la 
that is practicable in this age of new nationalisms. Sla\1ng 
can no longer be attacked, as it was in the “ bad old days ” 
of the last century, by punitive expeditions and naval patro!s. 
Today, even the most backward regime regards those forms 
of action as intolerable affronts to its sovereignty. Only by 
publicly arraigning the offending states in an internat nal 
forum can pressure be put upon them to mend their ws. 
No state—whether it is an Arab kingdom, a South America 
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Almost all COLOMBIA’s 


manufactured goods are imported 


One of South America’s biggest potential markets, Colombia 
represents excellent opportunities for British goods—and almost 


ail Colombia’s manufactured goods are wmported. 
With large scale development of a really efficient road, sea and 


rail transportation system well in hand, Colombia’s economy is 
expanding fast. 


Lake a long look at Colombia. It’s easy to do through the facilities 

ot C.P.V. Colombiana Ltda, the Colombian affiliate of C.P.V.— 
Britain’s leading international advertising, merchandising and 
public relations agency. 


C.P.V. Colombiana Ltda. 
Apartado Aereo 4472, BOGOTA, Colombia. 


(An affiliate of the C.P.V. World Organisation, currently running 
campaigns in 82 different countries) 
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Many able executives tend to doubt that 
comfort aids efficiency — until they take a 
turn in this swivel armchair. Especially 
designed for men of action who must spend 
long hours behind a desk, it provides correct 
posture support and remarkable ease of 
movement; makes comfort and efficiency 
synonymous. Based firmly on four teak legs, 
the well-padded seat swivels easily at the 
lightest touch. 

Come and see it at our Contracts Showrooms, 
where you will see many other examples of 
modern furniture for offices and boardrooms. 
If you cannot come, please write for our 
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Not only with the versatile Britannia, but also in their work on 
helicopters, turbojets and turboprops, ramjets and guided missiles, 
the Bristol Group of Companies is helping to forward the scope 


of aviation. 


THE BRITANNIA 
A large part of Bristol’s resources is devoted to 
the production of Britannia airliners and their 
Proteus engines. 


HELICOPTERS 
Bristol’s research and development programmes for 
helicopters have resulted in large orders for single- 
and twin-engined machines being placed with the 
Group. 


AERO-ENGINES 
Two world altitude records have been won by an 
Olympus-engined Canberra. This engine is in pro- 
duction for Avro Vulcan bombers. Two new engines 
—the lightweight Orpheus and the Orion super- 
charged turboprop—are being intensively developed 
by Bristol Aero-Engines Limited. 


RAMJETS AND ROCKETS 
Work on rocket motors for research during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year is being undertaken |v 
the Bristol Group. Bristol are also developing guided 
missiles and their ramjet power units. 


Other Bristol activities. The Group also manulac- 
tures cars and aircraft plastic drop tanks. ‘Tlie 
following companies are associated with Brist 
otol; British Messier; Short Brothers and Harla! 
There are associated and subsidiary companies 
Australia, Canada, Mexico, New Zealand, Fran 
and Spain. 


BRISTOL 
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THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
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republic or a colonial power—enjoys being pilloried in this 
fashion, and the fact that there have been bitter exchanges 
1, Geneva only goes to show that some of the anti-slavery 
campaigners’ thrusts have gone home. The important thing 
now is to keep up the pressure by further periodic discussion 
in public, and periodic review of the extent to which the new 
convention is being honestly put into effect. It is a painfully 
s'ow method, but better than silent acquiescence. 


Optimism in Canberra 


HE new Australian budget is less remarkable than Sir 
Arthur Fadden’s comments on it in his speech in the 
House of Representatives. There have always been two 
legitimate views about the Australian economy. One, the 
sceptical, sees the traditional standard of living as threatened 
by unbridled immigration and excessive capital investment, 
and favours not merely the governmental brake, but even 
an “as you were” policy—ideally, no doubt, the status 
quo ante immigration, but since this is impossible, at least 
a halt to expansion and its attendant discomforts. The other 
view, that of the optimists, assumes the necessity for con- 
tinued massive immigration and argues that Australia’s rate 
of expansion is justified by the mineral discoveries of the 
past few years. This school believes the warst evils of 
inflation to be susceptible to treatment, and contends that 
its minor evils are. a price worth paying for benefits in 
store, 

In his budget speech, the Federal Treasurer ranged him- 
self firmly with the optimists. Sir Arthur did not share the 
opinion of those who said that Australia must reduce its 
rate of economic growth or resign itself to chronic shortages 
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of foreign exchange and perpetual import restrictions. 
None, he said, could doubt the country’s capacity to yield 
more and more commodities to meet the world’s basic 
needs. In terms of immediate needs, he foresaw a con- 
siderable improvement in Australia’s trade figures in the 
coming year. There is still, however, some way to go, 
since the country’s net deficiency in all external transactions 
is still high at £A73 million for 1955-56—much better than 
the £A256 million deficit of 1954-55, but a long way from 
the {Arg1 million surplus of 1952-53. But the existing 
import restrictions, together with rises in the value of 
Australia’s staple exports—including wool—are closing the 
gap. 

Internally, the Treasurer seems content to let the drastic 
medicine of the supplementary budget introduced in March 
(which provided for increased bank charges and interest 
rates on overdrafts, and raised taxes or duties on cars, beer, 
tobacco and petrol) take effect. Hence the present 
“holding ” budget. 


Pence and Pens 


T is an old view that sees pence and pens joined together 
I to be mightier than the sword. But surely nobody 
has accepted it with more wide-eyed candour than the 
Suez Canal Company in its dealings with the French press. 
Not, one hastens to add, the Egyptian Canal Authority, 
whose troubles in placing advertisements for pilots indicate 
a certain innocence. But the dispossessed company, 
which has had eighty years in which to learn not to pay 
the press, at least not openly, for publishing its com- 
muniqués—and least of all crypto-Communist papers like 
Libération, which promptly reproduced a photograph of the 
cheque for 100,000 francs which the company sent to it 
(as to other Paris papers) accompanied by a duplicated letter 
of appreciation for services rendered. It is inelegant for 
the company to be caught distributing even small favours 
just before announcing the Egyptian seizure of its assets 
bars it from paying interest on its debenture shares. Its 
officials have confessed with a blush to having supposed that 
payment is due for political news as it is for advertisements 
and company reports. If that were so, the general view is 
that it values news space rather low ; 100,000 francs is not 
‘a bribe but a tip. Le Monde notes the decay of the gentle 
art of bribery since the Panama scandal which nearly 
wrecked Clemenceau’s career in the nineties, for 100,000 
francs is a mere 500 gold francs to the 20,432,704 which the 
other canal company dispensed in more opulent days. 

Naturally, the Communist press is making much play with 
the charge of corruption. The Humanité has arraigned the 
“bourgeois” press for keeping silent until Libération 
crowed—its own silence is perhaps due to the company’s 
conviction that it accepts only Moscow gold. The charge 
is barbed in Paris, where political corruption of the press 
has for decades been a favourite theme with pamphleteers 
(almost certainly with more justice in the Third Republic 
than in the Fourth) and where newspapers are often in 
financial straits. But it is hardly serious. The routine 
distribution of duplicated letters and cheques owes less 
to the traditions of bribery than to a gold-plated view of 
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Letters to the Editor 








Money for Malta 


Sirn—Your comment in your issue of 
August 25th carried on the misrepre- 
sentation based upon incorrect facts con- 
tained in your previous recent comment. 

You say: “First he (Mr Miuntoff) 
refused the original offer of £5 million 
as inadequate; then he produced a 
schedule of expenditure which would 
have required annual subventions rising 
from £7 million to £10 million and more 
in later years ; then he refused the pro- 
posed commission to investigate the 
figures...” The truth is that the 
Colonial Office fixed the figure of £5 
million without consulting the Maltese 
Government and without having seen 
Malta’s Five-Year Development pro- 
gramme or the estimates for the current 
year. Following this, the Colonial Office 
iried to make out that their limit was 
recommended by the Round Table Con- 
ference. That this was not so has been 
confirmed by members of that confer- 
ence. There is no logic behind the 
unilaterally fixed figure of £5 million 
and no supporting evidence has ever 
been produced. 

On what evidence, therefore, do you 
base your assertion that “ Britain’s offer 
remains generous and imaginative ” ? 
Reference to previous levels of assistance 
do not impress those who understand 
the nature of Britain’s debt to Malta and 
who appreciate the past failures to pro- 
vide the basic public services and a 
viable economy. 

Regarding the budget proposals of the 
Maltese Government, the first proposal 
for assistance was for £8.2 million from 
all sources for all purposes. At no stage 
did the Colonial Office look at these 
budget proposals on their merits from 
an economic point of view: all along 
they said that the proposals did not offer 
a basis for discussion since £5 million 
was the limit. In spite of this negative 
attitude Mr Mintoff offered the Secre- 
tary of State a cut of £0.75 million—not 
£0.5 as stated incorrectely by the Secre- 
tary of State. This offer was not accepted 
and no agreement was reached: the 
£§ million barrier remained. 

Later the budget was revised and 
because the CARE programme was 
reduced, and in order to try to meet the 
Colonial Office, the figure asked for the 
United Kingdom contribution was re- 
duced to £6.6 million. Where you get 
your “ {1o million and more later” is a 
mystery, since no such proposals exist. 

You are also wrong in saying that Mr 
Mintoff refused to accept the suggested 
economic commission. What he 
objected to was the manner in which it 
was proposed to make its appointment, 
and to the original terms of reference 


which prejudiced the whole issue. In 
this connection, it may interest your 
readers to know that while it took the 
Maltese Government only 48 hours to 
reply to the suggested terms of reference 
and membership of the commission, it 
took the Colonial Office three weeks to 
reply to the alternative suggestions 
which had been discussed with the 
Imperial side of the Dyarchy locally — 
Yours faithfully, A. PELLEGRINI 
Office of the Prime Minister, 

Malta 


Minding Other People’s 
Business 


Sir—Perhaps some of your readers will 
be interested in the reactions of a 
United States management consultant to 
your article on British management con- 
sultants in the issue of August 11th. 


As your article says, our profession 
has grown rapidly in the United States 
during the past two decades—and for 
the reasons you indicate. But 
perhaps the greatest single reason 
for our growth is the fact that in the 
United States employing a management 
consultant is no longer regarded by 
sophisticated management as a reflection 
on that management’s competence. In 
fact, in this country the most extensive 
users of management consultants today 
are the largest, best managed and most 
successful enterprises, 

Perhaps this greater maturity of our 
profession—as well as our less severe 
tax structure—makes our staffing prob- 
lems less severe than those of British 
firms. In any event, our leading firms 
are career firms, owned and managed 
by men who have devoted their careers 
to the firm. They have achieved success 
on the basis of their ability as manage- 
ment consultants. Our problems of 
turnover are much less severe than that 
of British firms, as described in your 
article. 

Moreover, our firms do not experience 
the economic squeeze between salaries 
and fees that is described in your 
article. Our leading firms do not “ sell 
time.” Rather we are compensated on 
the basis of the values contributed. 
Sophisticated managements recognise 
that professional contributions are 
measured by the worth of the recom- 
mendations, not the amount of time 
spent in their development. 

American corporations are calling on 
management consultants for assistance 
on more important problems than vour 
article indicates is the case in Great 
Britain. There are more calls for 


assistance On questions of major policy, 


Organisation structure, and operational 
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philosophy than for studies to cut costs 
and simplify paper work. 

Finally, our practice reflects recogn}- 
tion by the corporations of other 
countries that the retaining of United 
States management consulting firms js 
one way to import American manage- 
ment know-how. This importation muy 
consist of building in philosophical 
concepts and basic understandings of 
management methods rather than |earn- 
ing about our systems or procedure: 
Such knowledge is, of course, also to be 
found in British management consulting 
firms.—Yours faithfully, 

MARVIN Bowes 
McKinsey and Company Inc. 
New York 


* 


S1r—Much as I respect Colonel Urwick, 
I can almost see the Churchillian grin 
on his face when he wrote paragraph 
three of his letter. He well knows that 
the analogy he draws of doctor and 
patient (as between management consul- 
tant and client) would be more accurately 
described as surgeon and patient. The 
surgeon cannot be dismissed in the 
middle of an operation. The “ patient” 
is usually under an anesthetic.—Yours 
faithfully, L. S. Dawson 
Stockport 


Expectation of Life and 
its Value 


Str—Law courts are now quite fre- 
quently faced with the new and difficult 
task of assessing damages for a 
shortened expectation of life. In addi- 
tion to these difficulties the ruling of the 
House of Lords presents further com- 
plications, making it almost impossible 
to find reasonable solutions. According 
to this ruling the court must be satisfied 
—before damages are awarded in respect 
of the shortened life of a given individual 
—that the circumstances of his life were 
calculated, on balance, to lead to a posi- 
tive measure of happiness of which the 
victim of an accident has been deprived. 
If, however, his character or habits were 
calculated to lead him to a future of 
unhappiness or despondency, that would 
justify a smaller reward. In other 
words, the jury or the judge are asked to 
measure incommensurables. Indeed, 
not even the wisest human being could 
possibly know whether it would have 
been happiness or unhappiness that 
Providence might have had in store ‘or 
men or women, if their life had not come 
to an untimely end. 

Only recently the Lord Justices of 
Appeal could not help admitting (at 
there is no real basis on which to assess 
a “reasonable sum” in such cases 
because these estimates were “ wholy 
erroneous.” As a matter of fact, tne 
sum being awarded as compensation !0! 
loss of expectation of life at present 
almost “conventionally” amounts © 
some {£400 in cases of a “ happ) ie. 
Damages,, however, awarded for los & 
expectation of life in cases 
allegedly “ unhappy life ” do not excce 
—as far as I know—{75. These ech 
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«ons stand out in sharp relief against 
those which—quite  sensibly—have 
-sken into account “ amenities of life” 
onder the head of “non-pecuniary 
losses,” such as “ gardening ” or “ watch- 
ing football.” Whether justified or not, 
‘bstantial awards of this kind greatly 
-ontribute to a fantastic diversity of 
decisions, and raise the question 
-hether a uniform scale—though neces- 
sarily somewhat arbitrary—might be 
preferable to a system trying in vain to 
put a “price on the priceless.” Any- 
how, known facts such as age, state of 
health, profession, achievements, special 
gualifications and the status of a given 
individual in general, should enable the 
courts to return to a sense of proportion 
in such estimates.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.6 LEON ZEITLIN 


Labour and Its Crisis 


Sir—In his letter published on August 
2sth, Mr Zilliacus points out that the 
Security Council is neither more nor less 
inactive than the governments that com- 
pose it. This is quite true and the 
British Government has played a con- 
siderable part in its deliberations. Yet 
upon all major decisions it is the nega- 
tive activity of Russia, armed with the 
veto, that has blocked settlement of 
international disputes referred to it. The 
only time when the United Nations 
policy has worked in an international 
dispute was in Korea. This was made 
possible only because the Russian dele- 
gates had departed from the scene. 


Mr Zilliacus has used such generalisa- 
tions aS organised internationalism, 
based on equality of status, common 
interests and give and take to support 
the United Nations. But surely even 
Mr Zilliacus must face facts as they 
exist and judge the United Nations upon 
performance rather than ideals, upon 
actions rather than words. 


The truth is that, apart from Korea, 
the United Nations has never succeeded 
in settling any of the major disputes that 
have troubled the world. How well the 
Arabs know this. The United Nations 
passed a resolution on December 11, 
1948, for a settlement of the Arab-Israeli 
dispute—this has neither been accepted 
by Israel nor implemented by the 
United Nations. ‘ Nearly eight years 
have elapsed during which time the 
problem has deteriorated day by day. 


Any United Nations resolution would 
be met with the same scorn as that 
which Egypt showed over the 1951 reso- 
lution regarding Israeli shipping through 
the Canal. It would not even be con- 
sidered until the 1948 resolution had 
been implemented. Perhaps though this 
1S part of the give and take Mr Zilliacus 
reterred to; perhaps he would wish to 
bargain disputes on this basis. What- 
ever the answer may be to these con- 
jectures, Mr Zilliacus, I feel sure, would 
preter to leave the company of ghosts 
he does not appear to admire and emerge 
into a world of reality patterned by facts 
as they are and not as how he would like 
to see them.—Yours faithfully, 
Worksop CHARLES LONGBOTTOM 
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Books & Publications 








Study of the Universe 


AN HISTORIAN’S APPROACH TO 
RELIGION: Based on the Gifford 
Lectures for 1952-3 
By Arnold Toynbee. 
Oxford University Press. 316 pages. 21s. 


|e tg and philosophy seldom 
mix. History deals with rugged, 
unique, unrepeatable events. Meta- 
physical philosophy seeks for abstract 
and general laws ; applied to history it 
finds laws where there are no laws, and 
resents the concrete rock of the past 
which will not fit into some manufac- 
tured category. 

One part of this book consists of the 
brilliant and far-ranging illustrations 
and parallels that fascinated the reader 
of the “Study of History.” Humbled 
like the astronomer before his firma- 
ment, we range the centuries and the 
continents and the _ civilisations, 
glimpsing the Megistanes and the Ore- 
jones, Naramsin and Ur-Nammur, Har 
Govind and Govind Singh, rising and 
falling empires and creeds and cultures 
and gods. The insular mind cannot 
read it without being stretched and 
enlightened, and sometimes bewitched 
by the magic of distant vistas and exotic 
names. 

Another part of the book consists of 
the philosophy—and more exotic names, 
but now they are called Absolute 
Reality, Peaks in the Time-Space, the 
Collective Human Intellect, the Essence 
of Terrestrial Life. Here, there is a 
modicum of misty language (the word 
wrong is used to mean both erroneous 
and sinful but we are not told which ; 
the word self-centredness appears to be 
used in two different senses through- 
out the book), and the analysis of 
several paragraphs would be a healthy 
exercise for students of theology or logic. 
There is also some difficulty in Dr 
Toynbee’s apparent claim to read the 
philosophy from the history, the apparent 
claim that his empirical observations 
(wider observations, let it be said, than 
those of other contemporary historians) 
enable him to make particular inferences 
about truth. Dr Toynbee might have 
said, “this is my personal impression.” 
But on his first page he rejects this 
interpretation of his book and seems to 
believe that, whatever varieties of 
philosophy individual historians may 
come to, this is the kind of general 
result which those who are deep in 
history will attain. It is almost a claim 
to be propounding, not religio historict, 
but religio historicorum. And the most 
astonishing thing of all about the book 
is the declaration that every historian 
ought to be trying to answer the ques- 
tion “What is the nature of the 


Universe ?” It is to be hoped that our 
coming historians do not accept this 
view or we shall indeed suffer from a 
spate of dogmatisms. 

This misty aura that pervades Dr 
Toynbee’s book is to be deplored, for 
it may conceal the wisdom that underlies 
so much of what he has to say. Stripping 
away the heavy garments of historical 
parallelism and the capital letters of neo- 
Hegelian abstractions, we find the 
reflections of a gentle and learned sage 
upon the religious and moral situation 
of the world. The argument that for 
him is cogent is (as one might expect) 
the argument based on widespread 
experience. Dr Toynbee appears to 
think little of “ intellectual” argument 
as a means of apprehending or analysing 
moral or religious truth, and he makes 
a curious distinction between the truth 
provided by the intellect and the truth 
provided by the sub-conscious Psyche, 
each of which is valid in its own sphere. 
He has observed people over the world 
and through the centuries intuitively 
certain that selflessness is right and 
selfishness sinful; certain, too, that 
selflessness is right and possible because 
it is in line with what he calls “ the main 
Current of the Universe,” or—a little 
more apologetically—because it is in its 
measure some reflection of the nature of 


God. 


Exercising Sovereignty 
TO THE HUSTINGS. 


Selected and introduced by H. G. Nicholas. 
Cassell. 360 pages. 18s. 


R H. G. NICHOLAS, a foremost 

figure of that vigorous team of 
Oxford experts on the postwar general 
elections, has now called the novelists to 
the aid of the students of electoral prac- 
tice. He has brought together, in a most 
readable form, thirteen election scenes 
from English fiction, spanning the period 
from Dickens’s Eatanswill to Belloc’s 
study of Mr Clutterbuck’s election, and 
to R. J. Cruikshank’s genially pene- 
trating picture. of a general election in 
the early nineteen-thirties. 

This use of the tension and passion 
of a general election to illuminate 
character had its heyday in the novels 
dealing with the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first Reform Bill had 
widened the electorate enough to give 
the contest validity, and the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1883 had not yet 
“robbed the British election of all its 
character as a popular public festival, 
and made of its ultimate ceremony 
merely a sense of private rendezvous 
with the citizens’ consciences.” Mr 
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Nicholas protests that despite this 
decline in the cofour and drama there is 
still a big field for the art of the novelist 
in portraying the behaviour of the public 
at this one moment when they do exer- 
cise their sovereignty. One hopes he 
will succeed in this quest. Yet one 1s 
also bound to ask whether in fact the 
true political novel of our time does not 
belong more to the private meetings of 
the party committees who select the 
candidates, and to the tension and 
clashes of such bodies as the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party, where issues are 
truly decided and where the real con- 
tests for power take place. This is the 
realm which the novelists of today have 
left almost completely unexplored. 

Meanwhile, Mr Nicholas’s book, rich 
in character and humour, and in the 
true atmosphere of elections across a 
century and a half, is a most stimulating 
volume for both the historian and the 
general reader. 


Revolutionary Prelude 


THREE WHO MADE A _ REVOLU- 
TION: Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin. 

By Bertram D. Wolfe. 

Thames and Hudson. 661 pages. 30s. 


UTHORS often give the impression 

that they are far more interested in 
a quite different topic than the one they 
are writing about. Mr Wolfe’s study 
of the revolutionary prelude in Russia 
ends before the outbreak of the October 
Revolution, but he is clearly keen to 
have his say on the resulting Stalinist 
society. Such flashes backwards and 





An Historian’s 
Approach to 
Religion 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


No reader of A Study of History should 
neglect this complementary volume, in 
which Dr Toynbee considers the attitude 
of the twentieth-century Western World 
towards Christianity. 21s. net 


Family and 
Neighbourhood 


Two Studies in Oxford 


J. M. MOGEY 


The author examines an obsolescent 
housing area and a new housing estate in 
Oxford and contrasts the behaviour and 
attitudes of the people living in them. 

The results of his inquiries challenge many 
widely-held opinions about the harmony 
of life in a slum and about the quality of 
family living in our new housing estates. 
The methods used to collect the 
information are new. I/lustrated 30s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





forward, if they do not disturb the pic- 
ture, may be illuminating, but the author 
runs the risk of distorting the image by 
reading too much into the past. 


This is most striking in Mr Wolfe’s 
treatment of Lenin, naturally the most 
prominent figure in his story. Until 
recently, Soviet historians attempted to 
describe Stalin as “ Lenin now.” Mr 
Wolfe, unwittingly, backs their case by 
showing Lenin as “ Stalin then,” as 
above all a man manipulating the party 
machine. It is true that at first he 
brushes in a social and political back- 
ground, but Lenin’s conception of the 
party is not set against it. The gap 
separating Lenin’s preparation of his 
troops in exile or in the underground 
from Stalin’s handling of the monolithic 
machine when in supreme power is not 
shown properly. By insisting on Lenin’s 
party manceuvres and devoting much 
space to “expropriations,” Mr Wolfe 
shows him as Stalin’s legitimate ancestor. 
The road may or may not have led 
inevitably to Stalinism ; its shape was 
determined by Russia’s peculiar con- 
ditions rather than by the Leninist 
conception of the party. It is significant 
that even in his chapter on Lenin as a 
philosopher Mr Wolfe is more concerned 
with “ psychobiography ” [sic] than with 
ideas. 

Stalin cannot claim pride of place in 
events up to 1914; there is really com- 
paratively little to say about his role until 
then. Mr Wolfe is aware of this; yet, 
as if to fill space, he enters into lengthy 
polemics with Stalin’s panegyrists. (In 
the light of what is now happening in 
Moscow the task seems superfluous.) 
Thus, what properly belongs to the 
writer’s workshop and should at most 
emerge in footnotes intrudes on the text 
and slows down the narrative. Trotsky’s 
portrait comes out best, probably 
because his stature was so striking, his 
path so scintillating and because he has 
left so many brilliant landmarks in 
writing. 

Mr Wolfe’s book stands out from a 
mass of rubbish written about the Soviet 
Union ; he knows more about the sub- 
ject, and is more skilful in exposition, 
than most. When a reviewer, however, 
is told by the publisher that no less an 
authority than Mr Isaiah Berlin con- 
siders this the best book ever on the 
subject, he becomes more exacting, and 
feels compelled to state that in scholar- 
ship, style and historical sweep it cannot 
be compared with Trotsky’s own 
writings. 

The book was first published in the 
United States in 1948. It is a pity that 
in this English edition the opportunity 
was not taken to eliminate some 
ephemeral gossip, both inaccurate and 
irrelevant (such as a reference to the late 
Henrykowski as the man directing Polish 
policy from Moscow after the war). The 
book could also gain by a concluding 
chapter in which the various theoretical 
and tactical concepts could be tested 
against the reality of the revolution. The 
previous quarrels would thus make 
better sense and some unnecessary excur- 
sions into the future could be avoided. 
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Studying the Marke: 


READINGS IN MARKET RESEARCH. 
Edited by Frederick Edwards. 

British Market Research Bureau. 27} 
pages. 35s. 


HEN the Market Research Society 

was founded ten years ago i: 
sponsors could not assemble even 
twenty people of proved competence jn 
the planning, execution and analysis of 
market research surveys. Today the 
society has over three hundred members 
and associates, and their numbers are 
still growing. At present British indus- 
try is spending at least £4 million 
annually on market research, and hun- 
dreds of manufacturers are using it 
systematically to help decide policy on 
advertising, distribution, packaging, pro- 
duct content, public relations and so on. 

This expansion is all the more remark- 
able when it is remembered that there 
is no university or technical college in 
Britain that provides any comprehensive 
training in the subject. For the most 
part, the postwar recruits to market 
research have come from the universities 
with degrees in economics, history and 
mathematics (but rarely sociology or 
psychology) and have acquired their 
present skills by watching their elders at 
work, by attending occasional weekend 
schools and, in exceptional cases, by 
reading some of the many excellent 
American journals and books on the 
subject. No substantial textbook on 
market research has yet been written in 
this country, and Mr Edwards and his 
colleagues have set out to fill the gap 
by republishing in a single volume 
fifteen articles by British authors that 
bear on market research techniques and 
practices. The only new material is an 
excellent introductory essay in which 
Messrs Downham, Shankleman and 
Treasure describe market research as 
now practised in Britain, indicate likely 
future developments and provide 2 
sound bibliography. 

All the fifteen articles are good, but 
their sum is perhaps ill-balanced. Over 
half the material is provided by 
academicians and. civil servants con- 
cerned primarily with social surveys and 
not with market research. One conse- 
quence of this is that, relatively, far too 
much space is given to techniques 0! 
sampling, too little to the construction 
of questionnaires and the problems 0! 
interviewing. Some of the gaps are sud- 
stantial. There is little or nothing on 
product testing, communications [¢- 
search, copy tasting, advertising media 
research other than the press oF 
motivation research, and the only case 
history is taken not from commercial 
market research but from a university 
social survey. These omissions a! 
usually due to the fact that no relevant 
material has been published by a Britis) 
author—which makes one doubt the 
wisdom of nationalism in the com 
piling of a “Reader.” Half-a-dozen 
essays drawn from American sources 
would have enabled the book to be © 
much greater value to those starune 4 
career in market research in this coun''y. 
Even among the British contnbutors 
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‘here are some regrettable omissions: 
one would have liked to see reprinted 
Mr Cauter’s paper describing in detail 
the organisation of a large-scale market 
research agency, and the. code of prac- 
tices adopted by the Market Research 
Society. However, even as it stands, 
the book is sufficiently useful to ensure 
that new editions, with additional 
material, will be welcome. 


Lessons About France 


LES FRANCAIS ET LA REPUBLIQUE. 
By Charles Morazé. 
Paris: Armand Colin. 256 pages. 20s. 


l is a major weakness of British public 

life that the academic study of politics 
is at such a low ebb. Even so, M. 
Morazé can envy us. For him, France 
is even further behind: however great 
the individual brilliance of its leading 
intellects, its public life suffers from the 
complete lack of serious political educa- 
tion on the part of both French 
parliamentarians, who cannot learn what 
France’s problems really are until they 
achieve office, and, consequently, the 
French electorate, which has to watch 
totally unreal issues forming the sole 
subject of party debate. 

To fill this gap, to examine France’s 
political situation in relation to its 
economic and demographic develop- 
ment, to French resources, human and 
natural (the latter, he reminds us, 
so often overrated) to its position at 
the crossroads of Europe and the world, 
to its immensely complicated and diverse 
social and geographical structures—this 
has been M. Morazé’s self-imposed 
mission in the series of remarkable books 
that have come from him since the 
liberation. His latest, written after the 
frustrating experience of the December 
dissolution and January _ election, 
written, so Paris has it, in six weeks 
and bearing some marks of the 
eloguence of haste—printed (English 
publishers, please note) with its 69 maps 
and graphs in the space of three months 
—is perhaps the most striking contribu- 
tion so far. 

Where method and approach are 
concerned, admirers of M. Morazé will 
find themselves on familiar ground: two 
disciplines, economic history—including 
both demography and the history of 
technology—and geography, are for him 
the real foundation of any serious study 
of politics. From these studies derives 
his general picture of France as a 
country where, despite early national 
unity, different societies at different 
stages of development continue to co- 
exist, and create political complexities 
that make France incapable of progress- 
ing from one technological and social 
stage to the next with the smoothness 
achieved by English parliamentarism, 
but instead demand for each step for- 
ward either a revolution or a war. Can 
France now step into the atomic age 
without either ? Or should it continue, 
will it be allowed to continue, as an 
island of “ malthusian economics,” pre- 
ferring luxuries (wine) to necessities 
(bathrooms), and of abstract and out- 
moded cultural forms ? 


It is characteristic of M. Morazé’s 
unwillingness to allow any of the diffi- 
culties to remain hidden that he uses 
the same book to explore the anguish 
of France’s position in North Africa, 
and to suggest historical reasons why 
the British find “disengagement” so 
much easier, to see what there is real 
and what false in the idea of “ Europe,” 
and to give the most lucid and con- 
vincing interpretation of France’s 
hesitations about “integration.” M. 
Morazé is not impeccable ; he shares the 
continental illusion that there is an 
Anglo-Saxon form of politics common 
to Britain and America, and shares it 
because, like so many of his countrymen, 
his knowledge of Latin America is not 
matched by any corresponding know- 
ledge of the northern half- of the Western 
hemisphere. But in a book designed to 
provoke thought rather than to lay down 
a doctrine, this is not enormously 
important. What is difficult is to see 
whence the French are to derive the 
inspiration and leadership to make the 
leap forward into the new world of 
thought and action that M. Morazé 
believes essential to their survival. He 
does not tell us. But where most French 
books carry a note about special print- 
ings on luxury paper for the author and 
his friends, this one carries the simple 
legend: “ dix exemplaires de cet ouvrage 
ont été tirés a part destinés au général 
de Gaulle.” 


The Golden Horn 


BYZANTIUM AND ISTANBUL. 
By Robert Liddell. 
Cape. 256 pages. 25s. 


F a confidential survey were to be 

made among armchair travellers who 
have later been able to check personally 
on their reading, many of them would 
be found to have strong feelings about 
travel-writers with rose-coloured spec- 
tacles. Mr Robert Liddell, however, is 
not open to any strictures on this score 
in this book. He was not happy in 
Constantinople and he makes no bones 
about it. Not that he is unfair to 
the place ; but his feelings are mixed. 
“So splendid and so squalid; so 
immortal and so dead. One of the most 
beautiful cities in the world, one of the 
most interesting, and one of the most 
unpleasant.” Many people who have 
striven to fight off disillusion while 
climbing up the steep streets of Pera 
will know what he means. (But if Mr 
Liddell goes again to Constantinople, he 
could now get away from Pera and stay 
on the other side of the Golden Horn.) 

Part of Mr Liddell’s trouble is that he 
is, on his own confession, a “ nostalgic 


Philhellene ” ; if, in spirit, he had come . 


to Istanbul from the east, he might have 
felt better about it. All the same, he 
does his duty by the city’s monuments 
nobly. He has reservations about the 
Byzantine churches, not least about 
Santa Sophia ; the lesser ones, he says 
dryly, must be approached “ without 
great expectations.” About the mosques, 
however, he is uninhibitedly enthu- 
siastic. And wherever he takes the 
reader, into the churches or mosques, 
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along the walls or into the recesses of 
the Seraglio, he is clear, informative and 
never dull. He does, moreover, warn 
the would-be traveller of the snags. At 
the end of the sea walls, for instance, 
there is the “lovely and venerable” 
Marble Tower; but “it can best be 
seen from beside an_ evil-smelling 
rubbish-heap with scraps of hides 
here . . . ome can hardly stay long 
enough to photograph it without over- 
powering nausea.” 

The two groups of chapters, the first 
describing the Byzantine monuments 
and the second the Ottoman ones, are 
each preceded by a historical survey. 
These, like so much potted history, are 
less satisfactory than the rest of the 
book ; but they have a generous sprink- 
ling of amusing, bizarre and sometimes 
lurid anecdotes. The book is poorly 
served with plans of the city, but the 
photographs are splendid; they are 
enough to make any armchair traveller 
discount Mr Liddell’s warnings about 
the “spleen of Pera” and take the next 
plane, train or boat to the Golden Horn. 


Books Received 


WORDSWORTH: a re-interpretation. Second 
edition. By R. W. Bateson. Longmans. 238 
pages. 25s. 

The first edition of this book was 
reviewed in The Economist of November 
6, 1954. The second has a new preface in 
which the author replies to Mr T. S. Eliot’s 
criticism of the first edition. 


Tue ATom: fifth edition. By George Thom- 
son. Home University Library. Oxford 
University Press. 211 pages. 7s. 6d. 30.8.56. 


BoTTIN INTERNATIONAL 1956: International 
Business Register, Paris: Didot-Bottin. 
2,241 pages. No price given. 

FISHERIES YEAR BOOK AND DIRECTORY 
1956. 

British-Continental Trade Press. 462 
pages. 20s. 


LaTIN AMERICAN MARKETS. 
Compiled by J. Walter Thompson Co. 
McGraw-Hill. 196 pages. £6 15s. 
THE BRITISH CARIBBEAN: Who What Why 
1955-1956. 
Edited by Lloyd Sydney Smith. Lloyd 
Sydney Smith, Trinidad. 868 pages. No 
price given. 
STANDING ROOM ONLY: The Challenge of 
Over-population. 
By Karl Sax. USA: The Beacon Press. 
London: Mark Paterson. 206 pages. 
21s. 6d. 

This book, which was reviewed in our 
issue of December 24, 1955, is now avail- 
able in this country. 


MONETARY THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By J. L. Hanson. Macdonald and Evans. 
374 pages. 30s. 


THE Work oF WHO 1955: Annual Report 
of the Director-General to the World 
Health Assembly and to the United 
Nations. 

Geneva: World Health Organisation. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
253 pages. 10s. $2.00. Available in French 
and Spanish editions. 


THE Support OF MEDICAL RESEARCH: A 
Symposium. 

Organised by the Council for International 
Organisations of Medical Sciences. Estab- 
lished under the joint auspices of Unesco 
and WHO. Basil Blackwell. 181 pages. 
17s. 6d. 
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THAT’S ALL THE URANIUM needed to produce atomic power 
equal to the energy in 3 million pounds of coal. It could light 
the city of Chicago in the United States for a full day! 


ATOMIC RESEARCH is focused on developing an econom- 
ical way to produce electricity from atomic energy. Scien- 
tists at Oak Ridge National Laboratory in the United States, 
which Union Carbide operates for the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, have already built experimental power 
producing reactors that are serving as a guide to commer- 
cial atom power plants. 


PEACEFUL USES for the atom have also been found in the 
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light a city 


diagnosis and treatment of disease. Radioactivity is uncov- 
ering important facts about plant and animal growth. Indus- 
try uses the atom’s radiation to control production processes, 
to test product quality, and for research 


THE CHALLENGING FIELD of atomic energy is not new 
to the people of Union Carbide. They have been pioneering 
in every phase of this exciting business—from the mining 
of uranium ore to harnessing the atom for our future com- 
fort and well-being. 


FREE: To learn more about the atom and the tremendous strides madeé 
in the peaceful applications of atomic energy, write for the illustrated 
booklet “The Atom In Our Hands.” Please ask for beoklet 1E-9. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. industrial y Comercial NDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Lid. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Lid. 


“oo ITALY: Elettrogratite di Forno Allione 
ee OF. eend, tetienl Outi teendi ce A 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 
NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 


PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines, Inc. 


BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S$. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S$. A. 


HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 





Union Carbide’s Products include 


SINGAPORE: Notional Carbon (Eastern) Lid. 


INDONESIA: Notional Carbon Co. (Java) Lid, SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolocet 


SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. - 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 
Union Carbide Limited and its Divisions: 
British Electro Metallurgical Compony; 
Gemec Chemicals Company; 
Kemet Products Company. 





SyntHetic Oncanic CHEMIcALs ¢ Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries * NATIONAL Carbons « ACHESON Electrodes 
Union Cansive Silicones *« Dynel Textile Fibers *« Exectromer Alloys and Metals « Haynes STELLITE Alloys 
Union Carsipe and Vinyuite Plastics « Line Welding and Cutting Equipment ¢ Prestone Anti-Freeze 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 











Less Little Acres 


Washington, D.C. 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER showed his firm grasp of 

political realities when he announced on Wednesday 
that he would start off his campaign by defending his farm 
policies at the national ploughing contest in Iowa. It is true 
that farmers represent no more than thirteen per cent of the 
electorate, but general prosperity compels the Democrats 
to pick up hard luck cases where they can find them. The 
farmer, moreover, is a sizeable minority in twelve key mid- 
western states, and his vote is liable to carry with it many 
businessmen who are economically dependent on his well- 
being. The “farm” states have between them 154 of the 
266 electoral votes needed to win the Presidency. No 
politician will ever forget that it was their unexpected 
support for Mr Truman that brought him victory in 1948. 

The farmer’s mood, however, is more than normally 
elusive. Early in the year he was sizzling with anger—his 
net income having dropped painfully in the course of 1955. 
But now, in harvest time, not a growl is coming forth. The 
Republicans claim jubilantly that the farm “ revolt” is 
over. They point out that farm income has been stabilised 
and has even been rising slightly—though, unhappily for 
them, it fell again by three per cent in August. 

But hog prices, which, at ro cents a Ib., were causing 
mutiny in the deepest Republican strongholds in the spring, 
have strengthened to 15 or 16 cents. Wheat farmers are 
said to be pleased that President Eisenhower has stabilised 
their support price at $2 a bushel, both for this season 
and next, a move which he took, in departure from his own 
principle of flexible supports, at the time he vetoed the 
Democratic farm Bill. And the soil bank, which was the 
Administration’s answer to the double problem of agri- 
cultural surpluses and falling prices, is expected to put 
$225 million in the farmers’ pocket book before polling day. 

Finally, there is one point that is often overlooked : in 
his attempts to adjust farming patterns to the size and shape 
of the market the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, has 
always had the American Farm Bureau Federation squarely 
behind him. The Federation is the largest of the three farm 
organisations. Its opponents claim that its membership 
figures are padded out with non-farmers and that many 
farmers, otherwise out of sympathy with its aims, join 
because of the good insurance it provides. But whatever 
may have been the farmer’s initial motive for joining, he is 
exposed, once he is in, to the Federation’s skilled and con- 
tinuous educational campaigns. 

Democrats are keeping their spirits up by arguing that 
the farmer is no fool and knows perfectly well that the bene- 


fits that are now bolstering his income are for election year 
only. A few straws, moreover, seem to be blowing the 
Democratic way. In Minnesota, one of the farm states 
which Mr Stevenson ought to recapture if he is to stand a 
chance this time, a poll taken by the Minneapolis Tribune 
shows considerable advance for the Democrats over a poll 
taken at the same stage in 1952. Political pundits travelling 
through Iowa report that the farm revolt, though it has 
run underground, is still very much alive. 

To balance the Farm Bureau Federation, the Democrats 
have the ardent support of the National Farmers Union, 
the smallest but fastest growing of the farm organisations. 
At Chicago, the Democratic platform committee swallowed 
its views almost whole. One cannot help suspecting that 
they are rather more to the taste of Senator Kefauver than 
of his senior partner. Much of the union’s propaganda is 
surrounded with a miasma of rhetoric about the circum- 
stances squeezing out the family farm, which has been the 
“ backbone ” of America, for the benefit of “ factories in 
the field,” and about the loss of “ spiritual values” which 
this will entail. This is a potent emotional cry ; the rights 
of the family farmer have been fought over since before 
the Revolution, and most of the homestead and reclamation 
laws still on the books proclaim it to be public policy that a 
man should carve out 160 acres for himself and no more. 


* 


It is perfectly true that, in the last quarter of a century, a 
tremendous technological revolution has almost totally 
changed the face of American farming. Agriculture, if it is 
to pay, is now big business rather than a “ way of life.” A 
young man needs to raise about $50,000 and farm several 
hundred acres if he is to place himself in control of an 
efficient, properly capitalised unit. But even in its expanded 
form it is still overwhelmingly a one-man, or one-family 
business, in which the managerial decisions and the labour 
are supplied by one family, except for extra help at harvest 
time. While such farms have changed beyond recognition, 
the large corporate farms have remained fairly steady in 
size and the amount of hired labour on them has actually 
declined. 

The Farm Bureau Federation and the Republican party 
are candid in their recognition and acceptance of these new 
conditions. The Farmers Union and the Democrats bow to 
them when pressed, but devote most of their energies to 
expressing the frustrations and discontents which changes 
on this scale must always generate. There are large numbers 
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of farmers or farmers’ sons who, for one reason or another, 
are unable to cope with the new scale of agricultural opera- 
tions. Like handcraftsmen at the time of the industrial 
revolution, they are victims of expansion. More and more 
family farms become, in effect, farms on which families 
live, in a state of concealed underemployment. The sharp 
decline in the number of individual farm units, as farmers 
of this sort give up and go to the towns, provide splendid, 
and to some extent justified, material for speeches on the 
decline of the rugged American way of life. Unfortunately, 
it is not always the very poorest of the farmers who give 
up—the 1.5 million families living on incomes below $1,000 
a year are mainly in areas in which there are few alternative 
forms of employment. 

Foreclosures are few and farm assets are at a record 
level, mainly because of land values, which, according to 
the latest Federal Reserve Bulletin, rose between 1954 and 
1955 by $4 billion. The reason is that in most areas there 
is a shortage of land as those farmers who are capable of 
remaining in business scramble to extend their acres in 
order to make full use of their machinery. Owing to the 
huge agricultural surpluses in government storage, the 
rising costs, which afflict the new much more immediately 
than the old forms of farming, and the falling prices only 
the maximum effort and most efficient techniques keep the 
successful producer in the running. 

In these circumstances, the Federation, with the 
Republicans more or less in tow, has been trying to remove 
the distortions caused in the relations between different 
crops by the government’s selective reduction of existing 
price supports. The Farmers Union wishes to do the same 
thing by extending what it prefers to call “ income protec- 
tion” to all crops, including perishables. Its main idea 
resembles the British type of deficiency payment, to be used 
for that part of the crop destined for home consumption. 
The remainder would presumably go into export at world 
market price. Remembering their international responsi- 
bilities, the union and the Democrats provide for an inter- 
national food bank to handle at least part of the overflow. 
On a global basis, they insist, there are no surpluses but only 
deficiencies. Sooner or later, whichever party wins, the free 
world will have to take some responsibility for deciding 
whether the fruits of American-abundance are to be eaten 
or not. 


Tanks in the Schoolyard 


HE start of the school year brought violence and bitter 

racial hatred to a number of communities in eastern 
Tennessee and Texas. Exercising the rights granted them 
in 1954 by the Supreme Court, Negro schoolchildren 
sought to enter previously segregated schools in Clinton, 
Tennessee. At first, the presence of a dozen coloured 
pupils was taken calmly but, as is so often the case, agitators 
with a vested interest in violence came in from the outside. 
Quickly the town took on an aspect which recent films 
have made familiar—the Negroes shut in their houses, mobs 
made up half of sinister loiterers and actual hoodlums, 
and everywhere the threat of arson and brutality. With 
great courage, local police and a group of volunteers faced 
the mob and held the line until the dramatic appearance of 
the National Guard sent by Governor Clement to restore 
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the rule of law. The latest news was that the Neor 
students were attending school in the protecting shadow of 
the National Guard’s tanks and bayonets. Bur ; 
clashes were occurring in other towns in the state, s\\. | 
Dayton and Oliver Springs. .In Texas, moreover, Go\<:no; 
Shivers, while ostensibly upholding the law, had done 
nothing to make it possible for Negro children in the jown 
of Mansfield to go to a hitherto segregated school, and 
the whites had hung up an effigy making it perfectly plain 
what they threatened to do if any Negro came. 

These incidents—which may well be multiplied in other 
communities—are the darker side of a gradual revolution, 
The Southern Education Reporting Service estimates that 
some 300,000 Negroes will be attending mixed classe: 
the 17. states and the Distriet of Columbia where segre- 
gation prevailed before 1954. That is definite progress. 
But within that area some 2.5 million Negro pupils are stil! 
attending segregated schools, and in Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama. 
Mississippi and Louisiana regulations have been passed. or 
are being passed, to strengthen segregation. Voluniary 
segregation is also deeply rooted and in Lexington, Ken 
tucky, only 21 out of 2,600 Negro students chose to enter 
mixed schools. Racial integration poses human and psych 
logical problems about which an outside observer, howeve: 
convinced that it is the right goal, can only speak with great 
caution. But professional agitators and mob rule are 
in any circumstances intolerable ; and the sooner the South 
realises this, the sooner can real progress be made towards 
a gradual solution. 
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What About Panama? 


NTERNATIONAL control over the operation of the 
Suez Canal might possibly be more palatable to Colone! 
Nasser if it involved other international waterways, such a: 
the Panama Canal. But any doubt about the likelihood of 
this was removed last week by the exchanges between Mr 
Dulles and the Panamanian Foreign Minister, Senor 
Alberto Boyd. The Panama Canal runs through territory 
which, until 1903, was part of the Republic of Colombia. 
In that year Panama, with United States support, declared 
itself an independent republic, and signed, five days later. 
a treaty leasing to the United States “ in perpetuity ” a strip 
of land ten miles wide for the construction of a canal. !n 
this canal zone, the United States has authority “as if 1! 
were sovereign” over functions connected directly wih 
operation, maintenance, and defence, and with sanitation. 
In return for these rights the United States paid Panama 4 
lump sum of $10 million and an annual sum of $250.0 
From 1934, the annual payment was raised to $450. 
and from 1955 it was more than quadrupled to $1,930. 
a year. Tolls on all commercial vessels passing through 1) 
canal amount to some $33 million a year, of which roug!| 
half goes towards operating expenses and maintenance. 
The Panama Canal is run by the American governm"! 
itself exercising its perpetual rights, and not by a commer! 
company operating on a concession of limited duration. And 
there is no international convention guaranteeing freedo™ ©! 
transit. For these reasons the American government ™: 
tains that the status of the Panama Canal is entirely itr !<- 
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vant to the negotiations on the Suez Canal. But Mr Dulles’s 
assertion that the United States “holds the sole right to 
exercise sovereignty within the canal zone, to the exclusion 
of every other govern- 
ment ” drew from the 
Panamanian govern- 
ment the tart rejoin- 
der that the canal was 
built on Panamanian 
territory, over which 
Panama had never 
relinquished _sover- 
eignty, and that all 
Panama had granted 
to the United States 
was “certain powers 
expressly for the pur- 
pose of the canal and 
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the two countries, 
which were already 
touchy. But the 
sporadic unrest in 
Panama City, the angry newspaper editorials asserting “ our 
sovereign rights,” and the Panamanian student demonstra- 
tions for Nasser and nationalisation, should not be taken 
too seriously. 
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Changes in the Teams 


HILE President Eisenhower and Mr Stevenson are 
preparing for their return match, attention is 
focused on crucial preliminaries which may determine the 
fate of the Senate. The Democrats have 49 seats in the 
upper house to the Republicans’ 47. Thirty-five seats are 
at stake this year and of these 18 are held by Democrats 
and 17 by their rivals. Whereas some ten seats, mainly in 
the South, are considered safely Democratic, 12 seats now 
held by Republicans are considered marginal. The Republi- 
cans must hold these and win two new seats to obtain a 
majority, as the casting vote in the Senate is held by the 
Vice President, Mr Nixon. The mathematics of the situa- 
tion give the Democrats a clear edge, but recent events in 
New York, Maryland and Texas suggest that political 
prophets will have a nail-biting autumn. 

In New York State, both parties will choose their sena- 
torial candidates next week. Senator Lehman’s retirement 
has left the Democrats with a large void. Yielding to pres- 
sures from Mr Stevenson and other party leaders, Mayor 
Wagner of New York has now agreed to stand for the 
Senate, The Republican choice is, as yet, unclear. A leading 
contender for the nomination, Mr Javits, has been charged 
by one of the most unsavoury McCarthyites still on the loose 
with being the “ protégé of important Communists.” He 
has indignantly repudiated this slanderous charge and is 
seeking to clear his name. But although respectable opinion 
has rallied to him, some Republicans are seeking to conscript 
Mr Dewey. The latter has shown no sign of wanting the 
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nomination, but if he can be persuaded the New York race 
would be one of the most dramatic and unpredictable in the 
country. 

In Maryland, illness has compelled the Democratic candi- 
date, Mr Millard Tydings, to withdraw from the senatorial 
contest. After a bitter struggle among themselves, the 
Democrats have chosen Mr George Mahoney in his stead. 
Mr Mahoney has a long record of defeats and it now looks 
as if the Republican incumbent, Senator Butler, will win 
re-election in November to what should be a Democratic 
seat. In Texas also, the Democrats are displaying a talent 
for jeopardising what should be certain victory by fighting 
among themselves. In 1952, Governor Shivers defeated the 
“loyalists” within his own party and led the state’s 
Democratic organisation into President Eisenhower’s camp. 
In his wake came Senator Price Daniel whom the Republi- 
cans did not even oppose. Last spring, the two Texan 
Democrats who lead Congress, Senator Johnson and Repre- 
sentative Rayburn, recaptured the party’s delegation to the 
national convention. But last week, Senator Daniel defeated 
the “loyalist” candidate, Mr Ralph Yarborough, in the 
primary election for the Governorship. This will necessitate 
a special election for the Senate and, unless the Democrats 
patch up their ranks, Mr Thad Hutcheson, a popular young 
Republican, may replace Mr Daniel in Washington, 


Off to a Quicnic 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OME eighty million disciples of Columbus have been 
discovering America all over again. Their adventures 
extend from the bottom of the sea to the top of Pikes Peak 
and may encompass a sweep of 10,000 miles around the 
United States. Many, however, need look no farther than 
their own back yards to discover a “ new world” whose 
frontier begins on the doorstep of every suburban home. 
Al fresco is becoming as American an expression as “ hot 
dog ” and this year political oratory must compete with the 
“ call of the wild.” While the trend may be unprofitable for 
politicians, it is turning into a boom for businessmen who 
have been shrewd enough to see the commercial possibilities 
of this nationwide instinct for taking to the woods and 
“ roughing it ”—in luxury. 

Last year, domestic tourists—amounting to almost half 
the population—spent more than $17.5 billion. This year, 
it is estimated that this amount will have increased by five 
tu ten per cent. This wanderlust is the product of higher 
incomes, paid vacations, greater mobility and increasing 
leisure. The eighty-five per cent who travel by automobile 
and take advantage of the high-speed toll roads to achieve 
twenty-five per cent greater distances, are expected to stay 
mainly in roadside “ motels ” and to cover a total of fifteen 
billion miles this year as opposed to eleven and a half billion 
in 1955. Families with incomes of $5,000 and over, whose 
number almost doubled between 1948 and 1954, are the 
most persistent travellers. The modern Incompleat Angler 
takes his wife and children and fishes uncontemplatively, as 
much for his children as for trout. Women, according to a 
recent survey, put travel above all other desires and are the 
driving force behind most jaunts. Finally, “getting away 
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from it all” no longer ends on Labour Day — the first 
Monday in September. Americans now take more than 25 
per cent of their trips in the autumn and almost 35 per cent 
in winter and spring. 

Tourists are bringing new wealth to remote corners of the 
country and individual states are sparing no effort to hold 
the tourist tide and achieve as much financial irrigation from 
it as they can. Half of them can show that out-of-state 
visitors are among their three most profitable sources of 
revenue. 

Last year, for example, Texas valued its guests at $26 
million more than its famous Longhorn cattle. With the 
imaginative co-operation of local chambers of commerce and 
businesses, the states are developing their natural resources 
of hospitality, glamour, nature, culture and nostalgia. If 
this requires that twenty thousand men in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, grow beards to maké the “ Enchantorama ” 
historically atmospheric, the community takes action. The 
ancient art of waylaying and casting a spell on travellers has 
changed little, except that today’s Ulysses is thoroughly 
forewarned by neon signs and billboards: “ Keep right for 
Scylla and Charybdis, Nature’s most formidable spectacle ”; 
“Forget your troubles at the Lotus Eaterie”; or, “ You 
won’t know yourself after a visit to Circe’s—only ten more 
miles.” 


There is, however, an ultimate retreat from such tempta- 
tions. The deep desires which drive tourists so many miles— 
a longing to come close to nature, to feel genuine wonder 
and to know the heart of the country—are fulfilled by more 
and more people every year in the National Parks. There 
are conserved some of the most superb scenery and fantastic 
natural wonders in the world. Here also are symbolised the 
spiritual, mental, and physical strength of what still likes to 
think of itself as a frontier people. Almost a third of the 
population is expected to visit the Parks this year and more 
than a third of these will camp out. Even those tourists who 
race through them, scattering litter and remarking on the 
similarity between the bears and their wives’ relatives, have 
at least been exposed to a breathtaking vision. 

The “ outdoor” revolution began in the West when the 
picture window brought nature to the hearth. Then, with 
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the vogue of the patio, the walls were breached ani ; 
indoors was moved out, thus producing the ritua! «/ ;}, 
“barbecue” where the man of the family cook: 
dishes to the accompaniment of distaff applause. Fro: 
it was only a station wagon ride to “the great our 
Unlike the orthodox minority of veteran campers. 
by their blackened equipment and pioneer austeri!,. th 
greenhorns are delighted with plaid ice chests and civ)) sin; 
gadgets such as a kitchennette which transforms the ;¢a; 
of an automobile into a culinary centre, and a trailer which 
can be converted into a tent or an outboard motor bo.: 

Manufacturers of outdoor equipment are probably the 
only people not taking vacations this year. Even with 
yearly increases in sales of from 30 to 40 per cent, many 
companies are far from meeting the demand. The output of 
sleeping bags by one firm alone jumped from thirteen 
thousand to seventy five thousand in two years. Barbecue 
equipment, which has rocketed from a negligible business in 
1950 to approximately $70 million last year, can be sold in 
the middle of a blizzard, and the five billionth “ hot dog ” 
of 1955 was eaten on the weekend of July 4th as compared 
with mid-August the year before. Sports requiring comp)i- 
cated gear, like boating or hunting, are acquiring new con- 
verts, and the craze for skin diving—the country’s fastest 
growing sport—has spread even to the oceanless mid-west. 
The industrial giants have been getting into the act. too. 
with the Ford Motor Company’s publicising “ Recreation 
Unlimited ” via automobile or station wagon, and the United 
States Steel Company sponsoring “ quicnics” (picnics out 
of tins). As with travel, the seasonal character is disappear- 
ing from the market for outdoor equipment. The first tree 
a new tent or camp stove nestles under may be the Christ- 
mas tree. 

A problem which is giving many prophets pause is what 
the American, with his puritanical compulsion to work at 
everything, is going to do with all his leisure. The answer 
to this may be that he is “learning by doing.” The recrea- 
tion trend, gadgets notwithstanding, is healthy and is on 
reply to the worriers about national fitness, who fear that the 
country may be “ going soft.” As long as Americans can 
head for the hills and woods on a “ quicnic,” the problem o! 
leisure in an age of automation can be solved. 


Airborne Business 


AN American business corporation has placed the first 
order for three of the new Fairchild 10-seater aircraft 
powered by four small jet engines. Three other American 
firms have had Vickers Viscount turboprops for business 
use on order for over a year. The “junior jets” m2y 
not be in commercial service on a significant scale until the 
1960's, but to the aircraft manufacturer the market ‘or 
business aircraft is no mere adjunct to the large orice! 
from the commercial airlines. As early as 1953 business 
aircraft flew over a million more hours than all of Amer: s 
scheduled domestic airlines together. The airlines )<\¢ 
larger aircraft, and carry more passengers, but ten times « 
many business planes are in the air. Most of thes: 


single-engined machines seating four or five passen 
but there is now a pronounced trend towards the vu 
larger twin and even four-engined planes for business | 
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poses. Over 6,000 firms now have their own planes, and 
some, like the major oil companies, have company fleets 
of more than a score of aircraft. The makers of executive 
ind utility aircraft, led by the Cessna Aircraft Company, 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, and Piper Aircraft Corporation 
delivered no less than 4,044 airplanes, valued at $62 million, 
a the first seven months of this year, more than 1,000 more 
han during the same months of last year, and many more 
ders are on the books. 

Unless a firm can use its private aircraft very intensively 
the costs of operation per seat mile are likely to be greater 
than the cost of a ticket on a regular airline. But the air- 
lines call at only about 10 per cent of America’s 6,000 
iirports ; the business executives with their own planes can 
land at any of the others as well, and have the added advan- 
\age of a completely flexible flight schedule. By this means 
executives can keep in close touch with their branches, and 
salesmen with their more remote customers. 

So great are the attractions of business flying, and so 
great the demand for new aircraft that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s estimate of an 80 per cent increase in business 
flying by 1965 is beginning to look highly conservative. 
But this growth intensifies the problem of air traffic control 
which was dramatically emphasised when two airliners 
crashed recently in mid-air and 128 people were killed. 
Given adequate ground facilities, many airline pilots feel, 
the use of “ Visual Flight Rules,” when a pilot relies only 
on his sight to avoid mid-air collision, should be drastically 
limited, But the counterpart of this is that many more 
business pilots must be intensively trained in instrument 
flying, and business must foot the bill for the expensive 
navigational equipment, which is left out of many private 
planes flying today. 


Divided Republicans 


Madison, Wisconsin 


N EXT Tuesday’s primary election in Wisconsin will 

decide whether the senior Republican on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Senator Alexander Wiley, is 
to go into compulsory retirement for having upheld, in the 
face of President Eisenhower’s seeming ingratitude, the 
Administration’s foreign policy. Although the Republican 
state convention endorsed a smooth young Congressman, 
Mr Glenn Davis, to fill Mr Wiley’s seat, the Senator has 
challenged him to come and fight for it at the polls. Mr 
Wiley’s unpopularity with the Republican party workers 
stems in part from his internationalist voting record and in 
part from his failure to vote either way on the action to 
censure his junior colleague, Senator McCarthy. 

But McCarthyism and isolationism in their naked form 
are at such a low ebb that their remaining disciples would 
never have chosen this year to fake a stand if they had not 
felt confident that Senator Wiley would defeat himself. Mr 
Wiley is a mixture, half-Bottom the weaver and half- 
Polonius. He graduated to the Senate in 1938, having held 
no other major public office, from the headship of the 
Wisconsin and Upper Michigan branch of the Kiwanis, one 
of those American organisations for noisy good fellowship. 
After clowning his way through his first two terms, he was 
infected with statesmanship just as Senator Vandenberg’s 
death provided him with an opportunity to emerge as the 
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Republican party’s chief spokesman in the Senate on foreign 
affairs. But unfortunately, the Senator’s great maturity of 
outlook did not have an altogether happy effect on his public 
manner. Towards Wisconsin Republicans, who had never 
acquired the habit of taking him seriously, Mr Wiley affected 
a lofty air, a supercilious strut, and a waving aside of local 
considerations in favour of the global issues that occupied 
him “in this atomic age.” It was this personal factor that 
contributed greatly to Senator Wiley’s rejection by the party. 


* 


Whatever their expectations, Mr Davis has spent a good 
deal of time on television wading through statistics to prove 
that he has been a more regular supporter of President 
Eisenhower in the House of Representatives than Senator 
Wiley in the Senate. He is able to produce this surprising 
calculation, despite his repeated votes against the President 
on foreign aid and foreign trade, partly because he sup- 
ported almost the whole of the Administration’s domestic 
programme, whereas the Senator voted with the Democrats 
over farm supports and public power, and partly by counting 
Mr Wiley’s absences. Mr Davis’s supporters are not 
behaving now like men who are confident of victory. They 
are clearly sensitive about the contrast in the public mind 
between the flashy unanimity of this year’s Republican 
national convention and the attempt to replay in Wisconsin 
immediately afterwards the match that was fought and lost 
in the convention of 19§2. 

Even on the issue of foreign aid Mr Davis has found it 
prudent to occupy both sides of the street. A private poll 
taken by his managers in order to select for him the most 
marketable slogans showed opinion evenly divided. Mr 
Davis’s final poster incorporates the slogan which received 
the highest positive response: “ No more money should be 
appropriated for foreign aid until we take another look at 
the whole programme to see what good our money is accom- 
plishing.” The first part of the sentence is what Mr Davis’s 
backers mean ; the second is no more than what the Presi- 
dent himself has already said. 

Senator Wiley, with little campaign money and only a 
scratch organisation, is circulating around the state on his 
own, slapping the backs of old acquaintances. So far he 
has contrived to do this without any of the major ineptitudes 
on which Mr Davis and his friends had relied. 

The result of the election may well be decided by the 
size of the Democratic contingent which goes into the 
Republican primary in order to help Senator Wiley. Little 
interest has been evoked by the Democrats’ own contest 
for the senatorial nomination. Neither of the candidates, 
Mr Maier, the Democratic leader in the State Senate, and 
Mr Walstead, a former state chairman, looks like beating 
the Republicans in November. One point should emphatic- 
ally be made in advance of next Tuesday’s result. A 
victory for Mr Davis should not be accounted a sign that 
Senator McCarthy would have been re-elected if his term 
had expired this year. Outside a hard core of fanatics he 
has forfeited support in almost every quarter, less from his 
general iniquity than on account of his vote on the natural 
gas Bill in favour of the interests of his Texan oil backers 
and his repeated personal attacks on President Eisenhower. 
The two years before Mr McCarthy has to face the voters 
could give him time to seize on an issue that would recoup 
his fortunes. Failing that, he may well be headed for defeat 
in the Republic primary of 1958. 


| 
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Who Pays for Expansion? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE recent increases in wages and prices in the American 

steel industry have not settled the problem of the 
relationship between prices and the cost of the expansion 
of productive facilities. The rise in prices covered the rise 
in the costs of labour but could not cover the interest and 
repayment on money borrowed for the construction of new 
plants. The next round of expansion, which is due to begin 
late in 1957, will probably cost an average of $3 per ton 
of steel more than construction completed up to the present. 
Whether or not the money is borrowed—as most of it will 
be—steel producers want to have it reflected in current 
prices. 

The United States Steel Corporation, as the dominant 
producer, has the unenviable task of meeting public criticism 
of the price increases. The company agrees emphatically 
that there is a need for more capital funds but feels that 
it is up to the government to provide more of these by 
allowing special tax deductions. Specifically, it believes, 
steel firms should be allowed a more rapid depreciation 
of their plants. United States Steel argues that further 
price increases should be postponed until attempts have 
been made to obtain action by the government to secure 
this and until the construction of high-cost projects is 
nearer at hand. Further increases now would put a squeeze 
on steel consumers or, if passed on to the public, would 
embarrass the Administration in its battle against inflation. 

In effect, this means that the day of reckoning has been 
postponed. Steel users are on notice that, sooner or later, 
they must pay for the industry’s expansion. It is not only 
steel but the entire range of manufacturers who face the 
problem of raising large amounts of cash in the coming 
year. In addition to expansion programmes already 
scheduled for 1957 and 1958, industry faces higher operating 
costs because of this year’s wage increases, higher freight 
rates and the increasing price of raw materials. All this will 
absorb capital originally intended for plant construction ; 
and construction costs themselves are rising. It is sympto- 
matic of the new situation that the Ford Motor Company, 
which had intended to finance next year’s expansion entirely 
from internal funds, has had to borrow $250 million from 
a group of insurance companies. 

While a giant such as Ford can meet its needs in this 


‘fashion, smaller firms are having trouble. Can they borrow 


enough if inflation keeps driving up the cost of expansion ? 
Many firms have been refused loans this year, have received 
less than they asked for, or have been advised to postpone 
new issues of securities. The conviction is growing that 
future expansion will have to be financed by larger profits 
from higher prices rather than by reliance on an already 
over-extended money market. 

Estimates prepared by the Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute suggest that by 1960 American corporations will 
need more than $32 billion a year for expansion and the 
replacement of plant and equipment. This compares with 
$24 billion spent in 1955. The Institute believes that normal 
increases in retained profits and depreciation allowances 
might be sufficient to provide most of the funds required— 
if the costs of construction were not sharply increased by 
inflation. But many observers feel that such an inflation is 
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already under way. The long-range outlook for capital 
investment implies a strong demand for money market funds 
tc pay for expansion in depreciating dollars ; and the 
suspicion is increasing that savings may be in tight supply 
during the next five years. 

The problem is most acute in those industries which must 
undertake large and long-term investments in capital eq 
ment, such as th€ steel, electric power, oil and railway ind\s- 
tries. These are the fields, moreover, where the price of the 
final product can be held down either by regulation or by 
the indirect influence of the government. Almost no « 
however, has suggested that the plans for expansion shou 
be cut back, since—with the exception of automobile: 
practically all types of industrial capacity are urgent] 
needed to match the growth in consumption. The Federal 
Reserve Board has, indeed, made borrowing more difficult 
But it has not stopped the leading companies from obtaining 
loans for plant expansion—although speculative borrowing 
for inventory purposes has undoubtedly been held back. 

It remains to be seen whether the next Administratio 
will accept another round of price increases as the way to 
finance additional investment. Some tax concessions to the 
heavy industries, in the form of accelerated depreciation, 
may well be granted before 1956 is over. It would not | 
surprising if the corporate income tax rate is reduced i: 
1957, as part of a general tax reduction. And there is sure 
tu be pressure on the Federal Reserve Board to ease it 
credit policy. 


co. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


After a year’s delay the Senate before adjourning at last 
confirmed the nomination of Mr Simon Sobeloff to be a 
federal judge on the fourth circuit, which covers five 
southern states. The opposition to Mr Sobeloff, a Repub- 
lican who has been Solicitor General of the United States 
fo. the last two and a half years, came entirely from 
Southerners who considered that he was “ right on the 
borderline of Red philosophy,” because he had argued the 
government’s case against racial segregation in schools 
before the Supreme Court. Mr J. Lee Rankin has been 
nominated to succeed him as Solicitor General. 


* 


The most important agreement so far for the disposal of 
agricultural surpluses has been concluded between 
the United States and India. Approximately $400 million 
worth of wheat, rice and cotton is to be shipped to India 
Over a three-year period in exchange for reimbursement 
extending over twenty-five years and going, in part, towards 
the maintenance of American services in India. 


* 


The government has been authorised to recruit a new 
“national defence executive reserve” from employees of 
private industry and the professions. Those enlisted have ‘0 
undertake a limited amount of training in peacetime and. ‘0 
the event of war, could immediately be assigned to full- 
time government jobs. 
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Merchant (Pr 


tract from Liverpool precedents 
\lunicipal records) Circa 1572 


LIVERPUDLIANA No. 5 


SOVS 


‘This yere Mr. Mayre bought a certen numbre of Stryks 
i Manske (Manx) Barlie of Mr. Henrie Stanley, gentylman, 
ite Capitaigne in th’ Isle of Man (4th Earl of Derby) at 
| (3.1d) the Stricke, and the towne was not well contentyd 
cause he made the bargayne hymselffe. And aftr he c aused 
iamacon to be made that ev’ie burgess shud have p’te.’ 
\pparently it was the custom to buy goods through 
offices of the “‘Merchant Prysors” who bought 
everything for the community. 
l-ach purchase being called 
a ‘towne’s bargain. 


X 
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The modern industrialist 
seeking opportunities for 
expansion in Liverpool 
today doesn’t have to 
‘marry into the family’! 
The resources of the 
Corporation and its three 
ercat trading estates are 






all at his disposal. Write 
for details of sites and 
fwancial facilities to 


LIVERPOOL 


Centre of Industrial Prosperity 
LIVERPOOL CORPORATION DALE STREET LIVERPOOL 1 


CV8-27 
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Do 
American 
Politics 
baffle you? 


Most of us find it hard to understand their teal significance. The 
United States, so integral to our own security and prosperity, 
can often seem the most foreign and mysterious of our allies. 
You have certainly heard of THE REPORTER, the liberal 
fortnightly which has brought a new dimension to American 
journalism, Through its treatment of politics, American and 
international: through its insight into the changing patterns of 
American life and work: through its wit and good temper, THE 
REPORTER has become, in only seven years, one of the most 
respected journals of fact and opinion in the free world. 
From this week onwards you will be able to buy it 
here in Britain. 
The first issue will contain a special report on last month’s 
Republican and Democratic Conventions. The ensuing issues 
will closely follow the Election Campaign. 
Ask your local newsagent for a copy or a subscription. If you 
have any difficulty write to 

TRANSWORLD CIRCULATION COMPANY, 

PARK ROYAL ROAD, LONDON, N.W.ro. 


THE REPORTER 


2/- each fortnight or 
j6|- a year 
































FENNER V-BELTS 


AND 
TAPER-LOCK PULLEYS 


In stock at all Fenner Branches in Belfast, Birmingham, Burnley, Cardiff, 

Cleckheaton, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, eso 

Manchester, Newcastle-on- Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF V-BELT ORIVES IN THE COMMON WEALTH 
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fine (b (Bund Y, 


V-S-O-P 


The finest brandy comes from the Grande 
and Petite Champagne districts of Cognac. 
Only Cognac originating from these two 
areas, at least half of which must be 
from the Grande Champagne, 
is entitled by French law to be 
called Fine Champagne Cognac. 


Remy Martin produce Fine 
Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
and nothing less good. They only 
offer for sale Brandy which 

has reached perfection. That is 
why when you insist on Remy 
Martin you can be sure of 
getting a really fine Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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You’ll meet the most interested people ... in TIME 





THE WORLD OVER, you'll find TIME in the hands of those 
who have the deciding hand in business, government and 
the professions. For leaders everywhere have this in 
common: they must keep informed, 

Because these people have the most influence in de- 
ciding what their nations and companies buy—because 


they also have the high incomes to satisfy their own 


ATLANTIC 


PACIFIC 
EDITION 


EDITION 
AMERICAN 
EDITION 


desires—they are your most interested audience for both 
industrial and quality consumer goods, 


When you advertise in TIME, you can match your 
message to your market. All five English-language edi- 
tions of TIME report the same current news every week; 
the advertising différs in each. Select any combination 
you choose. Pay only for the editions you use. 


CANADIAN 
EDITION 





TIME= The Weekly Newsmagazine, Time and Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1- 
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The World Overseas 








Anti-Colonial Front for Students 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PRAGUE 


ONVENED to give a facade of unity to the “ student 

movement,” the Fourth World Congress of the Inter- 
national Union of Students, which met at Prague last week, 
split asunder on the same issues that divide the globe— 
Suez, the Israel-Arab conflict, Cyprus and Algeria. In trying 
to show a post-2oth-Party-Congress smile to the Western 
observers present, the Presidium seriously underestimated 
the force of Afro-Asian colonial discontent. With unity— 
or even reconciliation—obviously impossible, a choice 
became necessary ; the Presidium dropped the West. But 
if the Congress itself was a failure, it was the West alone 
which suffered a real defeat. When non-political Western 
national student organisations could not promise the militant 
inti-colonialism offered by the Soviet bloc, the cords of 
expediency which tie nationalism to communism pulled 
tighter than ever. 

In its ten years of existence, the TUS has been little more 
than a shrill echo of the now-defunct Cominform’s mourn- 
ful dirge. Since the Czech coup, when Western students 
left to form the nucleus of the present world-wide Inter- 
national Student Conference, the Union’s membership has 
shrunk to the Soviet block, a group of more or less 
~ neutral” nations (Iceland, Finland, Burma, the Sudan, 
Japan, and one of the two major Indian student 
organisations) who are members either for political or for 
strategic reasons, and about 20 splinter groups with no claim 
to represent the students of their countries—the nations or 
colonies of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Many delegates 
in fact represent only colonial students studying in metro- 
politan countries. But representative organisations from the 
West and from uncommitted nations have continued to send 
observers to [US gatherings, principally to learn new aspects 
of the Union’s tactics, but also to maintain a semblance of 
contact with its member organisations. 


Two Embarrassing Secrets 


The Western observers seated in the grotesque Julius 
Fucik Palace of Culture in Prague last week saw two pheno- 
mena not seen since 1948 : genuine disagreement among 
members and what looked like a real loss of control by the 
Presidium, which had intended to soft-pedal the major 
issues. But from the moment on August 26th when a 
Moroccan proposed a minute of silence for the “ student 
martyrs” who had died “fighting for independence in 
Cyprus and Algeria,” to the closing session a week later 
when the Japanese moved to condemn the United States for 


“inflicting immeasurable sufferings on the lives of the 
inhabitants ” of Okinawa, the Presidium steadily retreated 
from most of its original endeavours to contrive a mythical 
unity. 

Clearly, the Presidium’s ignorance of the elementary 
principles of parliamentary procedure was partly responsible 
for its near-collapse. Past Congresses had been much 
simpler : the executive never allowed debate or even open 
discussion. But this year, when, for example, the chair 
permitted a Syrian to use the floor during a discussion of 
unity to deliver a hysterical attack on Israel, and then, “ in 
the interests of unity,” at first refused Israel permission to 
answer, the Congress skidded close to complete disruption. 
Yet the chair also used procedure to advantage. Thrown 
days behind schedule by the heated political debate, the 
Congress was forced into long night sessions. On the final 
evening, while groggy delegates mechanically held up cards 
for undnimous votes, four members of the Presidium literally 
re-wrote whole sections of the constitution and railroaded 
through a hollow resolution on the very unity that the Asians 
had indicated they opposed. And the late hours of this 
closing session allowed the IUS to pass over its credentials 
and financial debate in a few minutes, hiding two of its 
most embarrassing secrets : that many of its members are 
completely unrepresentative, and that the greater part of its 
colossal budget comes from the Soviet government. 


¢ 


Not Even a Western Whisper 


If sham procedure, the countless unanimous votes, and the 
popular music which, during every free moment, flooded 
congress halls, dining rooms and living quarters, told 
Western observers something of the nature of the totalitarian 
political process, these had an opportunity to learn, too, the 
more important lesson of how far behind they were in the 
race for the allegiance of the uncommitted countries. 
Observers from the British, French, Dutch and Belgian 
national unions of students (no American delegation was 
present) could only explain their silence on resolution after 
resolution of solidarity with colonial students with the limp 
excuse that their constitutions forbid their acting on issues 
that are clearly political, and not of concern to students qua 
students. When the Canadians proposed a condemnation 
of all colonialism, including Soviet domination in Eastern 
Europe, they were hooted down. As one Pakistani observer 
put it, “these Afro-Asians don’t care what happens in 
Eastern Europe. The vital thing for them is that the Soviet 
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block screams its support while the West will not even 
whisper.” M6re important, few of the colonial students 
realise that the Western student organisations are debarred 
from action precisely because they represent societies which 
allow open dissent, while it is the enforced unanimity of the 
communist world that makes its voice strong. 

Typical of the colonial students were the Cypriots study- 
ing in Britain, for whom the IUS Secretariat printed and 
distributed anti-British propaganda, while it did not allow 
the French to hand-out their own material on Algeria. Com- 
ing to their first Congress, none of the Cypriots knew any- 
thing of the history of the IUS, not even that it was 
communist-controlled. ‘Why should we believe there is 
oppression in Eastern Europe ? ” the Cypriot leader asked 
this correspondent. “ If there were, the student delegations 
from those countries would tell us about it here.” 


Nasser and the Five 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


Cairo, Wednesday 


HILE most of the Cairo press continues to strike 

a note of defiant valour, the progress of the talks 
between President Nasser and the Menzies committee has 
been surrounded by well-kept discretion on both sides. 
Beyond the simple, and perhaps encouraging, facts that the 
talks have not just collapsed at the first charge by the other 
side and that according to amiable, but close-lipped, spokes- 
men, the atmosphere has been “ cordial,” at the time of 
writing nothing substantial or reliable has emerged to 
indicate the trend of the talks. 

All that seems clear is that they have gone beyond the 
stage of statement and explanation and entered that of 
“ discussions.” There is also a growing feeling here that 
the talks this week represent the real turning-point in the 
Suez crisis, and that their outcome will decisively influence 
the future pattern of events. Speculation inevitably centres 
on the possibilities of that future pattern. One result can 
probably be ruled out in advance. That is unqualified 
acceptance by Egypt of the 18-power proposals in their 
original form. There remain two alternatives. One is 
complete rejection by Egypt of any assurances or machinery 
not already contained in the 1888 Convention. The other, 
which appears more probable, is a less clear-cut situation 
in which Egypt holds out the possibility of negotiations 
that might eventually produce a compromise. The target 
in this case would presumably be new assurances, both on 
freedom of navigation and on the international economic 
aspects of Canal operation, embodied in a supplementary 
convention and in some new international machinery which 
fell short of complete international control. 

The indications are that President Nasser will see it in 
his interest to be as flexible as possible, short of conceding 
the principle of full international control with its implied 
corollary, the complete revocation of nationalisation. By 
this means he might hope to retain a certain freedom of 
manceuvre ; the sympathy of important sections of world 
opinion, especially in Asia ; the possibility of some diplo- 
matic support from the less committed western nations, 
including perhaps the United States ; and, above all, time. 

With the end of the present talks the situation again 
becomes fluid. Except in the event of unqualified Egyptian 
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acceptance of the 18-power proposals as a basis for negotia- 
tion, none of the governments that endorsed the proposals 
at the London conference is formally committed to apy 
particular course of action. The central problem may then 


be the varying interpretations which different governments 
may put on the prospects opened up by the Menzies talks. 
Whatever President Nasser’s ultimate intentions, it is pre- 
sumably in his interest to take a line which, even if it does 
not satisfy Britain and France, may convince enough other 
interested powers, including the United States, that it js 
worth while continuing negotiations and using their influ- 
ence to restrain the British and French from any precipitate 
action. 

If Britain and France conclude from the Menzies com- 
mittee report that continued negotiations will not give them 
international control or any assurances they consider 
adequate, what will they do? While Sir Anthony Eden 
continues to tell the British public that the present military 
measures in the Mediterranean are “ precautionary,” every 
indication is being given here that they are intended for 
use against Egypt if it does not accept international contro] 
of the Canal. The intention naturally is to convince Presi- 
dent Nasser that Britain is not bluffing or at least to compel 
him to accept the possibility of military action as a serious 
factor in his calculations. It is a dangerous test of nerves. 
But whether President Nasser decides that the British and 
French threat is real or bluff, there is every sign that he 
is prepared to take the consequences rather than accept 
what can be construed here as full international control 
of the Canal. And despite the undoubted anxieties of 
several other Arab governments for a peaceful settlement. 
there is littke doubt that in the event of war he would 
carry most of the Arab world with him. 


East African Governors Say No 


ITHIN a year of the publication of the radical 

recommendations of the Royal Commission on East 
Africa, the comments of the three governors thereon,* and 
the comments of the Colonial Office on their commentst 
have appeared with commendable promptitude—although 
not too soon for the Colonial Office, like the governors. to 
declare that since the commission’s tour of East Africa many 
of its proposals have been implemented. But neither this, 
nor the fulsome congratulations to the commission on its 
remarkable grasp of the problem in so short a space of time, 
will deceive its members. They will realise that the Man 
on the Spot has hardly been jolted by their work ; that their 
basic gospel has fallen on deaf ears. 

Their basic gospel was that after years of failure in app!y- 
ing mainly political solutions to problems which are in 
large part rooted in economics, those in authority should 
give economic solutions a chance. They proposed; in par- 
ticular, that artificial barriers between tribes and races, and 
especially between producer and market, and between capi!a! 
and investment outlet, should be swept away. Their funda- 
mental proposition was that the process of transition from 
communal to individual tenure should be accelerated by 
setting up authorities to register title on a far bigger scale, 





* Cmd. 9801. 7s. ¢Cmd. 9804. 6d. HMSO. 
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In this paper mill 
“Terylene’ cuts the cost 


of dryer felts by 50% 





THIS IS WHY 


It was found, after a three-year intensive trial by the 
East Lancashire Paper Mill, that ‘Terylene’ 
saves 50°%, in expenditure on felts. 


As a result of this trial the paper mill has decided 
to replace all conventional dryer felts (which press 
the wet paper web to the heated roller) with 
*'Terylene’ felts, which have exceptionally high resistance 
to constant abrasion, heat and acid conditions. 


CAN *‘TERYLENE’ SAVE MONEY IN YOUR BUSINESS ? 


These exceptional properties of ‘‘Terylene’ are already 
being applied successfully and economically in many 
industries. Perhaps they can save money for you too. 
Have you a need for a textile fibre that : 


is strong wet or dry, has low stretch, resists corrosion Then find out more about ‘Terylene’ 
by acid, resists heat, does not rot, has low moisture industry by writing to: 

absorption, has high abrasion resistance, withstands 
weather, and is ideal for electrical insulation purposes? 


for 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Fibres 
Division, Hookstone Road, Harrogate, Yorks. 
Telephone: Harrogate 68021. 
*Terylene’ is being used to make: electrical 
insulation fabrics ; lifeboat covers; deck awnings; 
3 , fire hose ; ropes; filtration cloths ; sewing threads; 
TE YLENE fishing nets ; laundry machine clothing ; dye bags; 
conveyor belts; industrial clothing, and very 
much else besides, 
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and that ownership of land should carry the right to sell, 
lease and mortgage in a free market subject to limited safe- 
guards. Their other recommendations, some of which may 
well be open to criticism, mostly follow from this ruthless 
intrusion of Adam Smith into the semi-feudal East African 
scene. 

"The outgoing governor of Uganda is by far the most 
receptive to this basic doctrine, despite his well-known 
socialist sentiments. In his despatch he clearly accepts 
the need to get away from tribalism as much in land tenure 
as in politics, but he urges the need to adapt the pace to 
the social awareness of the tribe ; and this fatal qualification 
—fatal because it can mean anything or nothing—is even 
more strongly pressed by the governor of Tanganyika and 
his advisers, although they too are prepared to introduce 
legislation to speed up registration of title. Neither governor 
is at all happy about the idea that a free market in land 
should develop to encourage capitalisation, consolidation 
and a switch from subsistence cultivation to cash cropping. 
They fear the effect on backward tribes to whom land is 
security. But the Royal Commission never said that an 
agricultural and industrial revolution would be painless ; it 
said that the alternative was worse. 


Can Europeans Stand Competition ? 


The real challenge of the commission’s report was, how- 
ever, to Kenya, where its proposals involved the breaking 
down of the boundaries of the White Highlands as well as 
those between tribal reserves in the matter of sale and lease 
of land. In particular the commission objected to “ broad 
acres of unused or partially used land” in the European 
area which could not be sold or leased to other races and 
were a constant source of grievance. As the Kenya 
comments on the report were in fact largely written not by 
the governor but by members of his Council of Ministers, 
it is not surprising that they firmly rejected the idea of 
removing this restriction, arguing that it would upset the 
confidence of the white farmers to an extent disastrous. to 
Kenya’s economy; and the Colonial Secretary endorsed 
this judgment. It-is, of course, economic nonsense ; but the 
fact is that the reservation of the Highlands is a built-in 
feature of the Kenya situation and its preservation at least 
until 1960 a part of the Lyttelton agreement, so that while 
the Royal Commission was right to attack it, there was no 
chance of immediate action. It would have been more 
honest, however, if the Kenya despatch had given the true 
reasons for its opposition to the commission’s ideas. 

The Kenya despatch inevitably rejects the Royal Commis- 
sion’s proposals for African freehold villages for the workers 
on European farms and their families, on the ground that 
they would weaken the tie between employer and farm 
worker ; but it accepts the commission’s view that in lieu 
of squatting rights farm workers must be paid a family 
living wage, provided, however, that this should not be so 
large as to push agricultural coststo an uncompetitive level 
in world markets. The Royal Commission’s logical answer 
to. this is, of course, that if European farming cannot pay 
in terms of a living wage it is genuinely uncompetitive as 
such and ought to be put out of business by native cash 
cropping—which may well be the fate of many, though pro- 
bably not all, European-grown crops. The proper answer 
is competition between the two types of economy. But this 
there can never be when native farming is subsidising low 
paid native workers in industry and on white farms ; the 
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vital move is to break the tie between the native on the |ind 
and in industry or on the plantations. But the Kenya ¢ 
ernment is not in any case favourably disposed to the 1 
ment of the Carpenter Committee that an adult African’; 
wages should cover the full living cost of his family, 
should not take into account his holding in the res 
Here, statutory wage increases are not the entire ans\ 

if land could be freely bought and sold, a proper ba! 
between employment and wages in industry, planta: 
and African farming areas would be brought about. 

The governors have the weight of much practical exp 
ence on their side in giving their reasons for rejec 
the policy of a courageous all-out drive to let the | 
market dominate East African development hencefo: 
but this simply means that they defend the status quo, 
political, or sectional, solution of their problems, which 
already been found wanting, and whose failure led to th: 
appointment of the Royal Commission. They must acce) 
the corollary that if in consequence progress is too slow ° 
stave off the political unrest that comes with economic and 
racial frustration, they will not get enough of the inter- 
national capital which—as they agree with the Roy: 
Commission—is vital to all their plans. The truth is tha: 
they want the capital as a substitute for an intelligib! 
economic policy. 


A Windfall for Khrushchev 


ORTUNE has smiled at last on Mr Khrushchev in h 
role as overlord of Soviet agriculture. Nature had bee: 

unkind since he took over the leading role in this domain 
In 1954 drought in the Volga region spoilt the crop ani 
last year it was the turn of the “ new lands” in the eas: 
This year, though spring sowing was affected by rain in the 
Ukraine, this is apparently more than outweighed by 
bumper crop on the virgin lands of Kazakhstan and Siberi: 
The propaganda machine throughout the country is exhor' 
ing farmers to gather in the grain rapidly and appealing fo: 
volunteers, and combine harvesters are moving swiftly east 
ward in a race against time. If the crops are not left stand 
ing too long and are not damaged by rain, this year shoul 
yield a record harvest. The actual volume of the cro; 
remains unknown ; the Russians have published no absolut: 
figures since 1953, when Mr Malenkov admitted that pre 
vious Soviet grain figures had been inflated. However, pro 
gress can be measured through the rise in grain deliveries 
to the state. These amounted to only 40.5 million tons in 
1952-53, but are expected to total 62.6 million this year, 
Kazakhstan accounting for 16 and the Ukraine for 8 million 
while the Russian Federal Republic is expected to accoun 
for 35.5 million tons, including 16 million from Siberia. 

The high proportion coming from the new lands o 
Siberia and Kazakhstan is understandable, because these 
are surplus areas with many state farms and with sparse!) 
populated collective farms. A good crop in the east give 
the government direct control over a large share of th 
harvest, and thus strengthens its hand elsewhere in th 
countryside. At the same time a record harvest based 0: 
an eastern bounty has its drawbacks. Mr Khrushchev on< 
stated that out of five harvests on the “new lands” tv 
are expected to be good, two bad and one indifferen: 
Success in one year is, therefore, a slender basis for futur: 
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designers 
and COHTV ACTOS 
to world industry 


CNEINCCTS, 





Simon resources and experience are brought 


to bear on many industrial developments of 


national and international importance. 


INDIAN STEEL 


Simon-Carves have been building coke ovens for the Indian iron 


and steel industry for nearly fifty years. They have built most of 


the coke ovens in service in India today, including all those at 
India’s two biggest steelworks, for both of which they are now 
carrying Out important new construction. 

This work is a significant contribution to India’s vast plans to 
raise her living standards by industrial development—for industry 


depends largely on steel and there can be no steel without coke. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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DRY FLY 
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FINDLATER MACKIE TODD ACSL® 
LONDON iff 





A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 














=ABNBOROG SHOW 





Two hundred and forty fully illustrated pages of 
facts, figures and authoritative comment. 





















FEATURES INCLUDE : 


* A Concise Guide to British Aircraft 
and Aero Engines, with many pages of 
photographs, plans and descriptions. 


%*% Flying at the Show 
by Wing Commander H. P. Powell 


%*% British Propulsion Today and 
Tomorrow 
by James Hay Stevens 


%*% Prospects for Private 
Aviation 
by Colonel R. L. Preston 


* 1959 
Decision 


NATO's Year of 
by J. V. Hewes 





%*% Levitation — novel methods 
of gaining lift by R. Cox Abel 
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: Available to order from 
all Newsagents and 
Bookstails. 
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Groundwork 
not 
guesswork 


We prefer to advance into the 

future through the problems of the 

present, rather than to by-pass 

them by guesswork, however brilliant. 

In this way we build our aircraft engines on 
an ever-broadening basis of experience, 

and in this way such engines as the 
Sapphire—power unit of thirteen front-line 
aircraft—have been evolved. By applying 
an inexhaustible curiosity, combined with 
infinitely methodical approach, to the 
continuous development of these proven 
types, we not only meet the needs of today’s 


aircraft, but anticipate those of tomorrow’s. 


& BROCKWORTH 
Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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calculations ; stocks must be built up and the exportable 
surpluses are probably not as great as might appear. The 
planners show no intention of extending the reclamation 
of land in these areas much beyond the 75 million acres 
already brought under cultivation. They seem more con- 
cerned with improving quality and diminishing fluctuations, 
while the search for new land is likely to shift to the Far 
East. Nevertheless, after years of apparent failure, Mr 
Khrushchev can claim a measure of success for his gigantic 
drive for “ the conquest of virgin lands,” and this eastern 
windfall should assist his efforts both to intensify agricul- 
tural production and to change the structure of the country- 
side. 

Stalin’s heirs put agricultural recovery high on their 
agenda as soon as they took power. They frankly admitted 
the poor state of agricultural production, and announced 
a series of remedial measures. Some, such as further 
mechanisation and larger supplies of fertilisers, were long- 
term projects. Other steps, providing increased incentives, 
were expected to yield quick results: taxes were cut, com- 
pulsory deliveries lowered, prices paid to farmers raised, 
and farmers were encouraged to cultivate their private plots 
and to breed their own stock. To top it all, Mr Khrushchev 
launched his drives first for the reclamation of virgin lands 
and then for a switch over to maize. 

Milk supplies over the last three years apparently 
rose by 60 per cent (to 9.3 million tons up to July, 1956) 
and meat deliveries by 10 per cent—(to 1.18 million tons up 
to mid-1956). The figures for livestock quoted below show 
that, after two terrible slaughters, the numbers of cattle are 
regaining their pre-collectivisation level, the stock of sheep 
has risen considerably and that of pigs has nearly doubled. 
For 1956, however, only figures for collective stock are 
available, although a large proportion of cattle and pigs is 
the private property of the farmers. The withholding of 
statistics for these animals may reflect a certain disappoint- 
ment with the policy of incentives. The supplies of meat 
and dairy produce by the farmers have not come up to 
expectations. Peasants have been accused of buying cheap 
grain for feeding cattle which they then sold privately at a 
high price. Sales of grain have been cut and a tax imposed 
on private owners of stock. There are also endless com- 
plaints that farmers spend more time on their private plots 
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than in communal work, and to prevent this a measure has 
been introduced linking the size of the plot with the number 
of hours worked for the collective. 

Mr Khrushchev cannot rest on his temporary laurels. The 
planned goals—including 180 million tons of grain by 1960, 
and the doubling of meat and dairy production—still loom 
far on the horizon. Besides, agriculture still occupies too big 
a share of the population for its output. According to the 
latest statistics, out of a total Soviet population of 200 
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million 87 million live in the towns, the rest in the country- 
side. Collective farmers form the bulk of the rural popula- 
tion: the 90,000 or so kolkhozy group about 19 million 
households consisting of 83 million people. This seems a 
tremendous army of labour, but the population statistics 
themselves partly explain the paradoxical contrast between 
this high figure and the reported manpower shortages in the 
countryside. They show that Soviet war losses were incom- 
parably greater than was ever assumed. Since the exodus 

SOVIET LIVESTOCK 
(million head) 





1928 | 1940 | 1953 1955 





oe oe oe | 66-8 | 47-8 | 56-6 67-1 

Of which Cows ........ 33-2 | 22-8 | 24-3 29-2 

WS oe iw deh ks sa | 27-7 | 22-5 | 28-5 52-2 

Sheep and goats ........ | 114-6 | 6 
) | 


76-7 | 109-9 | 142 





from country to town has nevertheless continued, the pro- 
portion of able-bodied men in the rural population may be 
exceptionally low. Statistical deductions thus confirm the 
impression gained by visitors that Soviet agriculture is 
“ manned ” largely by women and aged or partially disabled 
men. 

Since 19§0, it is claimed, the total area under cultivation 
has grown by 115 million acres and the area under grain 
alone by 75 million. The number of tractors has grown 
by half. Almost all ploughing, 81 per cent of grain harvest- 
ing and over half of potato-sowing has been mechanised 
and passed on to the MTS (machine and tractor stations) 
which now employ three million people. Half of the school- 
trained agronomists now work for the MTS: the civil 
servants have, in fact, been sent to the fields. The results 
dc not seem. to correspond to the efforts involved. Mr 
Khrushchev has also a major social problem on his hands. 
The difficulties with farmers’ private plots may have re- 
minded him that the peasant property instinct is still alive 
and revived his old dreams of bridging the gap between 
the town and the countryside through the creation of 
“agro-towns.” It will be interesting to see how he acts 
now that a bumper crop in the east looks like giving him 
a respite, a chance to think of long-term plans and not only 
of expedients. 


Mr Diem Digs In 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 


APOLEON’S advice has not been taken by the makers 

of the South Vietnamese constitution, for it is neither 
short nor obscure. The 101 articles of the still unpromul- 
gated draft suffer if anything from omissions rather than 
obscurities. Clauses providing for a new national flag and 
national anthem have still to be drafted ; last month the 
members of the National Assembly sat entranced listening 
to tape-recordings of suggested new anthems and poring 
over designs for new flags. The preamble to the constitu- 
tion has also to be concluded. The Assembly has had a 
long discussion as to whether a reference to the “ Most 
High” should be included in the preamble. This was 
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followed by an even longer and more passionate discussion 
as to what exactly the expression the “ Most High” meant. 
Though the latter question was never satisfactorily eluci- 
dated, the deputies seemed to enjoy the debate, and the 
Most High finally found his, or its, place in the draft 
constitution. 

The draft seems to draw its principles from the American 
constitution and many of its details from the French. Its 
outstanding feature is the exceptionally strong powers given 
to the president of the republic, who is also the chief 
executive. His veto power on legislation can only be 
reversed by a three-quarters vote of the single chamber 
legislature, he can govern by decree during five months of 
the year when the National Assembly is not in session, and 
has the power to suspend the constitution completely during 
the first legislative term of four years. Apart from the 
president’s powers, the constitution follows comparatively 
unexceptional lines. The Assembly sits for four years and 
cannot be dissolved; there are 22 articles prescribing 
elaborate rights and duties for all citizens; one unusual 
provision sets up a national economic council, representa- 
tive of the leading economic interests of the country. A 
curious feature is the omission of almost the entire judicial 
system, apart from the mention of a few special courts ; 
one assumes that the present French system of justice will 
continue. As usual, there are not many holes to be picked 
in the constitution on paper, and the exceptional presi- 
dential powers are perhaps not more than are justified in 
a country where chaos has reigned uninterruptedly for 
ten years. 


“ Edification ” by Generals 


It is pretty certain that many of the elaborate freedoms 
written into the constitution will remain a dead letter as 
long as the “state of crisis” exists. For all Vietnamese 
officials, this justifies the absence of any real freedom in 
the present regime. Diem is entrenching himself south of 
the parallel, largely by military means. Since the destruc- 
tion of the sects two curious military operations, one to 
the west and the other to the east of Saigon, have been 
set on foot ; each is commanded by a general and each was 
launched with an imposing order of the day. The laudable 
official object of these operations is “ pacification and 
edification.” They are clearly intended to put all! political 
enemies out of harm’s way, and to make the people feel the 
reality of the military power. In spite of the proclamation 
of a democratic constitution, there is not much doubt that 
Diem’s government is slowly moving towards a semi- 
military dictatorship. The Vietnamese make out a plausible 
case for this, but it has never yet been proved that such 
methods are the most effective defence against Communism 
in a divided country. 


It is still too early to tell how far the exertions of the 
government, aided by the gigantic inflow of American aid, 
are going to resolve the economic and social difficulties 
of the South. The creation of a free market in the piastre 
at the end of June has not yet attracted foreign capital, nor 
has it prevented a rise in the cost of living. There has been 
determined action by the new minister of national economy, 
M. Nguyen Ngoc Tho, to cut down the absurd number of 
small importers, who have risen from 200 to 20,000 in two 
years and have made the economy unworkable. ~ Despite 
this action, a heavy immobilisme—perhaps a French legacy 
—seems to hang over the South Vietnamese economy ; it 
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arises out of the confusing breakdown of the former }*: +9¢| 
commercial structure, the generous but chaotic imp); of 
American aid, the startling lack of foreign investmen:. and 
the uncertainty about the ultimate form of the co 
economy. 


A certain paralysis also afflicts land reform. The ‘ 
Vietnamese plan for this is a good one. It consists o! 
stages ; first, the lowering of agricultural rents to fr. 
to 25 per cent of the rice crop (as opposed to 40 per ce! 
more in the past) and the drawing up of tenancy agreen 
between landlords and tenants ; second, loans to far: 
at interest rates far lower than any that have prevail: | 
the past—6 per cent per annum as opposed to § or ev. 
per cent per month formerly ; third, the redistribution 
state lands ; and finally, the limitation of private landow: 
ship and distribution of the surplus land. Of these fou 
stages the first two are in operation, though not comp!e' 
The third and fourth stages are not off paper and pos 
not yet even on it. It must be remembered, however, ' 
Mr Diem has been very preoccupied with politics and th: 
anyway it is not easy for a right-wing government to carry 
out a radical land reform, especially when the minister 


agrarian reform and several other ministers are large land- 
owners. 


A Newspaper’s Fate 


The economic and social front is very important, but :: 
is not the only front on which the South needs to fight |: 
battles. The Vietnamese are intensely nationalistic, and 


-under an urbane exterior many of them feel extreme!) 


frustrated that their country, on the morrow of inde 
pendence, should find itself partitioned into two halves, each 
in the orbit of a foreign power. They dream of their 
united country, with a population of 24 million, playing 
a strong part in South Asia. They yearn for economic 
independence. It cannot be assumed that all Vietnames- 
south of the parallel, if they were free to speak their minds, 
would put horror of Communism above unification of their 
country. There is no provision in South Vietnam for 4 
“unification first” party—such as the Social Democrats in 
West Germany—for the government and its supporters 


consider such a line to be a dangerous form of Communist 
subversion. 


<« 


There was a significant example of this last month when 
a Saigon weekly newspaper suggested that a southern dele- 
gation should proceed to North Vietnam to inquire into 
conditions there, as a first step towards talks between 
the zones. The result of this suggestion was that the 
newspaper’s offices were broken up and the paper driven 
out of business. The -government dissociated itself from 
the incident ; the police, however, did almost nothing ' 


restrain the hooligans, and the editor of the paper has since 
been arrested. 


The government’s policy of condemning Geneva ani 
everything to do with it has obvious dangers. Hanoi ) 
already been able to posture as champion of the unificati: 
against which Saigon has closed the door-; it will be ab 
to do so even more successfully now that July—elect: 
month under the Geneva agreements—has passed, beca. 
it is clearly Diem’s fault that the unifying elections } 
been indefinitely postponed. Diem must have some po! 
for reunification more coherent than “ Not now ” and “ W 
and see” if he is not to put a useful weapon into the han 
of his astute and watchful opponents across the paralle! 
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Avro Vulcan 


NOW IN SERVICE WITH THE R.A.F. 


The Avro Vulcan, the world’s first 4-jet delta bomber 

has entered the Royal Air Force. 

Behind the recent Air Ministry announcement 

lies a brilliant chapter of aeronautical progress that marks 
the beginning of a new era in Britain’s air power. 

With its near sonic speed, its great range and altitude 
and its large carrying capacity, the Vulcan, powered by 
four Bristol Olympus turbo-jets, is a formidable aircraft. 
Add to this its fighter-like manoeuvrability, exceptional safety 

and pleasant handling characteristics and you have the reasons why the Vulcan 

is the most effective bomber in service today. 

But that is not all. The Vulcan has a great development potential. 

It has been engineered to allow for new operational requirements which can be met 
without major alteration to the basic design. 

In the tough testing ground of the R.A.F., on routine exercises 

and on long-range training flights, the Vulcan will soon be showing its paces. 

Like its illustrious predecessors from the Avro stable — the Lincoln, the Lancaster, 
the Anson, the 504 and many others — the Vulcan is destined 

to become one of the world’s really great aircraft. 
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6, Rue de la Liberté, Algiers 





BARCLAYS BANK 


(FRANCE) 
LIMITED 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 


Chief Office in France: 


33 rue du Quartre Septembre, Paris 


Other branches: 


AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, 
HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, NICE AND ROUEN; 
MONTE CARLO: ALGIERS AND ORAN 


Head Office: 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Research Out of Balance 


be recent years several guesses, more or less informed, 
have been made about the amount of resources that 
Britain devotes to scientific and industrial research— 
and, even more often, judgments have been passed 
whether the country is spending enough. In these 
columns two years ago, for example, it was guessed 
that total expenditure on research and development in 
1951 might have been of the order of £200 million ; 
last spring, Sir Harold Hartley* put the figure for 1954 
at probably {200-250 million. This week, at the British 
Association meeting in Sheffield, Mr Ernest Rudd of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
presented the first estimates of the money and man- 
power devoted to research and development in Britain 
that have been derived from any specific and systematic 
inquiry. Mr Rudd offered figures—estimates with an 
admittedly large margin of potential error—not judg- 
ments, But his valuable figures do broadly support 
many of the judgments that have been passed on the 
basis of earlier guesses about the research effort ; 
their implications are roughly the same, only more so. 

That is true, in the first place, of his total estimates. 
On the basis of sample inquiries by DSIR and the 
Ministry of Labour, he puts total British expenditure 
on research and development last year at £325 million, 
with a margin of error that might be as high as {80 
million either way. Well over half, he thinks, was done 
in industry : 


£ million 
Government laboratories, etc. ............... 120 (+ or — 35) 
Privately-owned industries .................. 185 (+ or — 40) 
Publicly-owned industries ....... 4(+or— 1) 


Research associations, umiversities and 
GRR ris Los cuin vanes cece. ee ees 16 (+ or — §) 


325 (+ or — 80) 


This industrial research effort, Mr Rudd calculates, was 
carried out by about 98,000 people engaged wholly, 
and another 35,000 people engaged partly, on research 


* “Scientific Research in Britain: Its Structure and Policy.” 
Progress, Spring 1955. 


and development (in all, perhaps, equivalent to about 
106,000 full-time workers). Of the 133,000, about 
32,000 were qualified in science or engineering. 

The estimates of research employment are based on 
information from a sample of some 3,700 industrial 
companies: those of expenditure have been built up 
by using information on expenditure from only 240 
companies so far, plus information in the public 
domain, specific inquiries and guesses about research 
spending elsewhere. The industrial coverage of the 
first inquiry may be reasonably good—there seems 
little doubt that research is an activity concentrated 
mainly in the larger companies, a high proportion of 
which were included—but the possible error of the 
expenditure figures is inevitably greater. The data have 
enabled Mr Rudd to show employment and expendi- 
ture, per head and in total, on research and develop- 
ment in the main sectors of industry. Some of these 
figures—which etch out a pattern of sharp contrasts— 
are shown in the table at the foot of the next page. 


* 


For purposes of rough comparison, a number of other 
figures of the output, investment, and productivity 
of these different industrial groupings have been 
appended to the figures in this table. Mr Rudd has 
shown research employment as a percentage of- total 
employment in each industry, which is a good way of 
expressing the very different proportion of total 
resources that each devotes to research and develop- 
ment. A more usual way of doing this, inside industry, 
is to relate research expenditure to turnover. This cannot 
yet be done even approximately for 1955, since gross 
output figures from the Census of Production, which 
correspond to turnover, are not available for last year. 
In the table following, however, gross output figures 
for 1954 have been included to give at least some indi- 
cation of the relative output of the industrial groups 
concerned. Investment in new plant and equipment, 
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moreover, gives some indication at least of the extent 
to which research and development are applied ; fixed 
investment figures for these industries in 1954, there- 
fore, have also been included. Finally, rough estimates 
ate given of the growth in physical output and of labour 
productivity in the different sectors. 

This DSIR survey provides data, not generalisations, 
There is, as Mr Rudd points out, a clear distinction 
between the “ science-based industries ”—aircraft, oil 
refining, electrical engineering and the chemical indus- 
try—and the traditional industries such as building, 
wood, cork, paper and printing, and food, which spend 
only a fraction as much on research and development. 
The proportionate research effort of some of the tech- 
nologies in between these two extremes—metal manu- 
facture, for example, and the metal-using industries 
other than electrical engineering and aircraft—is much 
more difficult to interpret. It is important to bear in 
mind that some industries do much more research and 
development co-operatively in research associations 
than others: the expenditure and employment shown 
by industries in the large table shows only work actually 
done in the laboratories of private industrial concerns. 

The bill for this work, totalling £185 million in 
1955, is by no means, however, what British industry 
spends on research. Indeed, industry seems to have 
paid for only about a third of it. Nearly two-thirds 
—close on {120 million, Mr Rudd estimates—was 
research done by industry but paid for by the Govern- 
ment. The Government—primarily the defence ser- 
vices—was in fact responsible for about {200-{£210 
million of the total British research expenditure of 
perhaps £325 million last year ; the “ supply and ser- 
vice departments ” spent about £75 million on research 
and development work in Government laboratories and 
about {£117 million on research done for them by 
industry and the universities. No indications of the 
different industries in which the Government financed 
this vast research effort is available: bug it is an open 
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secret that practically the whole of the £90 million spent 
on aircraft research and development was public money, 
The development of new equipment, indeed, is a; 
characteristic an activity of any modern aircraft indys- 
try as actual production—and whether or not more 
successful, at least more continuous. These figures of 
Government spending on defence research, pmo 
ally, leave out the research effort of atomic energ 

about which Mr Rudd has been able to obtain no 
information: for completeness he offers a pure guess 
of £30 million last year (plus or minus £25 million ! . 


* 


“Enough ” has as elusive a meaning in assessing a 
country’s total research effort as in judging its invest- 
ment. The fashionable postwar substitute has been 
comparison with the United States ; and Mr Rudd's 
figures offer a reasonably firm basis for this too. Our 
total expenditure on research and development— 
defined as widely as the scientists and businessmen 
concerned choose—amounted last year to roughly 2 per 
cent of our “ gross national product,” while the United 
States, in 1953, was spending about 14 per cent of its 
own vastly larger national product for these purposes. 
The total American expenditure in 1953 was about 
$5,300 million, at “face” rates of exchange six times 
ours in 1955 (what a fair rate of exchange between the 
research dollar and the research pound might be would 
set scientific administrators arguing for months). 

But the United States was also employing, in manu- 
facturing research and development, six times as many 
graduate scientists and engineers as Britain, with a 
manufacturing labour force of less than twice the size. 
And a more damaging comparison still is between what 
British industry pays for and what American industry 
does. For the American Government—though its 
definition of “in the interests of national security ” 
appears far wider than the British Government’s when 


Research and Development in British Industry, 1955 








| Expendi- 
People employed on research | ~*! 1955 
P e | t > j 
and development, 1955 | Sassen | Gross | Indices of Output 
iy > |. ona ane Fixed | (1948 = 100) 
es Te Develop- utput a Ps 
Equiv.to Total ment, 1954 ane’ 
Total | full-time miloved 1955 1954 | Total | Output 
| worke . ; f per 
| Workers % | £Ma | £Mn. | £Mn, | Output | peg 





Bricks, china, glass, etc : 980 | 
Chemicals (excluding oil refin- 
ing) | 25,400; 14, 700 
Mineral oil refining . . 2.400 
Iron and steel | 2.800 
Non-ferrous metals 1,800 
Engineering and Shipbuilding | 13,800 
Electrical Engineering | 31,300 | 
Vehicles (other than aircraft) . . 6,000 
Aircraft 31,200 | 
Other metal goods " 2.400 | 
Instruments, jewellery, etc.... 1,700 
Textiles, leather, clothing .... | 5,400 
Food, drink, tobacco . 2,800 | 
Wood, cork, paper & printing. 1,800 
Other manufacturing 2,700 
Building and Contracting .... | 500 | 
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Chemicals (excluding oil refin 
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551 430 Mineral oil refining. 

134 126 Iron and steel. 

131 Non-ferrous metals. 

135 Engineering and Shipbuilding 

Electrical Engineering. 
Vehicles (other than aircratt). 

112 | Aircraft. 

Other metal goods. 

126 Instruments, jewellery, etc. 

115 Textiles, leather, clothing. 

117 Food, drink, tobacco. . 

161 Wood, cork, paper & printing 

153 Other manufacturing. 
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it comes to handing out research and development con- 
tracts—nevertheless finances only about 35 per cent of 
total research and development in the United States 
against the 60 per cent that the Government pays for 
here. Mr Rudd does not quote any figure indicating 
the proportion of the research actually done in American 
industry that is paid for by the government, but for 
1952 the proportion has been put at about 45 per cent. 
From such figures it could be inferred that American 
industry might be spending eight or nine times as much 
om research and development as British industries 
employing more than half as many men. 

Some work remains to be done upon the refinement 
of these new British figures ; much on their interpreta- 
tion. They might support the proud boast that Britain 
spends a larger proportion of its national income on 
research and development than any other country in 


A Junta 


Faget’ £85 million has been invested in India’s 

tea gardens, and of this total £54} million is non- 
Indian—that is British. This estimate comes from the 
three-man commission on the plantation industry that 
reported to the Indian parliament last week. The com- 
mission trounced the industry for not halving its divi- 
dend distributions, thus in an unspecified period 
increasing its internal resources by 25 per cent. 
Production costs in the sterling companies, the report 
said, were consistently higher than in the Indian, yet the 
sterling companies, it claimed, distributed a higher 
proportion of their total profit. 

Without the British investment, without the services 
of the British agency houses, without the world market 
im tea that London provides, India would not be the 
dominant tea producer that it is, and this great and 
growing industry, two-thirds British, would not be 
India’s largest single source of employment, with a 
million workers. Its fortunes still have great importance 
for a large body of patient British investors. Is it true, 
tea men will ask, that the profit margins on the Indian- 
owned estates are wider than on the European owned, 
after proper allowance has been made for maintaining 
the property ? Or has some element of capital con- 
sumption crept into the 
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the world (save perhaps Russia). They equally shew, 
on the other side of the penny, that private industry 
in Britain lags far behind American industry in what it 
spends for these purposes from its own resources ; the 
Government is the really heavy investor in British 
research and development. This disproportion may to 
some extent be inevitable: certain types of research, 
as for example the vast supporting research that lies 
behind high-speed aircraft, require men and money 
on a wholly different scale from most kinds of civilian 
research and development. It is nevertheless disquiet- 
ing. The heaviest cost of defence to the modern British 
economy, as has been said here before, is not the 10 
per cent that it takes of the national income. It is the 
60 per cent that defence pre-empts of all the resources 
this country can assemble to invest in technological 
progress. 


for Tea 


it thought it necessary to advise tighter control over the 
transfer of estates from sterling owners to (presumably 
more efficient) rupee owners ? Why, above all,-is two- 
thirds of the industry still in British hands ? 

The commission’s proposals are basically not 
extremist—neither the main report nor the dissenting 
minute by Mr K. G. Sivaswamy recommends 
nationalisation ; they are pro-Indian rather than anti- 
foreign. Some helpful recommendations in the report 
will find supporters in all sections of the industry: 
greater help from the State bank and the Industrial 
Finance Corporation, specially for the small producers, 
and the establishment of co-operative organisations for 
the supply of stores are examples. The real trouble is 
that the plan as a whole bristles with immature and 
amateur thinking. 

At no point is this more evident than in the proposals 
for management remuneration. The abolition of agency 
commissions and the substitution of fixed fees is pro- 
posed even though part at least of the commission 
is a charge only against profit, while the fixed 
fee would be payable in good years and in bad. It is 
also proposed to reduce production costs by savings on 
non-Indian managerial staff and managing agencies. 
The Tea Board, it is 
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forward, and they pay the rate for the job (subject only 
to any special allowance that the Englishman gets for 
pulling up his roots in his homeland). They would 
deprecate its use as a back-door access to cheap labour, 
and they would deny that cheap labour at the top or 
the scrutiny of managers’ salaries by an outside agency 
could ever promote efficiency. 


The least acceptable part of the report is the all- 
embracing function suggested for the Tea Board. That 
body of about 40 people drawn from the Government, 


the industry and the consumers, is offered this list of 
duties :— 


1. Collecting a replanting cess estimated at £3 15s. per 
acre. 


2. Making special arrangements for the provision of 
selected tea seeds. 

3. Drawing up, in consultation with producers, a pro- 
gramme of phased replanting. 

4. Granting or withholding approval when it is proposed 
to sell any garden exceeding 100 acres. 

5. Collecting the replanting cess in a lump sum in 


advance from the buyer as a condition of registration of 
transfer of an estate. 


6. Making a regular study of cost data. 
7. Collaborating with state governments in making a 
survey of land resources. 


8. Establishing co-operative organisations for supply of 
stores. 


g. Setting up a plantation finance committee to watch 
the financial needs of the industry and, if necessary, 


setting up a new financial institution under its own 
control. 


10. Regulating the sales of tea in the Indian auctions. 
‘11. Examining warehouse and brokerage charges. 

12. Setting up a tea promotion directorate. 

13. Organising the training of young men in the indus- 
try. 

14. Reviewing managerial salaries. 


15. Valuing estates offered for sale if either the buyer 
or the seller wishes it. 


16. Arranging part of the distribution of tea in India 
under its own labels. 


17. Taking over responsibility for warehousing. 
18. Certifying valuations where it is proposed to revalue 

a company’s assets. 

The Board, with its regional offices, would require an 
enormous expert staff. No one can say where it would 
be recruited, but its powers would be enormous. 

How then must the shareholder, still financing most 
of the industry, view his prospects ? He will not, of 
course, assume that the Indian Department of Com- 
merce will simply swallow the report unamended. Nor, 
certainly, will he suppose that violent changes of for- 
tune in the tea industry have been suddenly eliminated 
in favour of a steadily growing demand and a rising 
tide of finance from the Industrial Finance Corporation 
and the Indian National Bank. 


The market for tea will still call the tune, and since 
the boom collapsed early last year quality tea has come 
into its own, while the producers of plain tea, particu- 
larly in India, have found it difficult to make ends meet. 
This week buyers paid up to 11s. a lb for a good— 
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but not extraordinarily good—Assam tea from the new 
season’s crop, while Indian plain tea, if it was not with- 
drawn from sale, went for 2s. 10}d. a Ib or less. At any- 
thing less than a London price of about 3s. 3d. a lb few 
producers of plain tea can show a profit. In the first few 
weeks of the new season the average price in London of 
Assam tea, which is usually of high quality, was 
6s. 114d. a lb, an increase of more than Is. §d. a |b 
over last season, while the average price of tea from 
Cachar, which produces only plain tea, fell by more 
than 7d. to 3s. 13d. a lb. 


World production this year is running slightly above 
last year’s rate, and unless bad weather cuts production 
in North India in September and October, the remain- 
ing peak months, prices of plain tea are likely to remain 
low. Many growers think that the conclusion of a new 
international tea agreement of which the Indian Com- 
mission was, with reservations, in favour, would restore 
confidence to the market. But there is no sign yet that 
the differences between the signatory countries have 
been ironed out. Another possibility is that the Indian 
government, which still controls exports, might reduce 
the quantities to be exported later in the season—even 
though the abolition of the quota system, but not of 














| Gross | | _Net | 

| Profits Provision | Profits Total 

| (Including for | after | Dividends) Retained 

| Other Taxation | Taxation Profits 

Income) £'000 
1939 | 3,562 | 860 2,216 | — 1,165 1,051 
1946 | 8,374 3,204 | 4,312 2,286 2,026 
1950 | 11.727 | 4876 | 5,178 2.328 2.849 
1951 | 5,674 2,761 | 1,567 1,766 —199 
1952 | 435 | 1,265 | —2,069 904 | —2.973 
1953 | 15,816 | 5.235 | 8,308 2,292 | 6,016 
1954* | 17,239* | 6,349* 8,845* 3,032* | 5,813" 








* Figures from half this sample, i.e. 123 companies with about 
half the acreage of the earlier years. 


export control, is one of the recommendations now put 
forward. Finally, the Indian government might reduce 
the rate of export duty payable by producers of common 
tea. At present this duty, which is based on the average 
price of all Indian tea in London, amounts to 63d. a |b. 
The commission urges the use of a six months’ average 
instead of one month’s, which would not in these cir- 
cumstances be of any help. 


For investors in Indian tea shares the wheel of 
fortune has turned half a cycle. The facts today are 
vastly different from those based largely on the years 
up to 1953, which the commission collected and 
on which it based its report. It used the results of 1953, 
which was a fairly good year, almost forgetting 1952; 
when net profits were a negative quantity and bankers 
lent some tea companies more than their collateral was 
worth. The commission was also without complet: 
data for 1954, the best year for tea profits ever known. 
The full tally of share bonuses and free scrip issues for 
1954 no doubt shocked the commission, but that yea 
also strengthened the tea companies greatly, for profi! 
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retentions were also higher. That is one fact 
distinguishing the depression of 1955 and 1956 from 
its predecessors ; the other is the specially good showing 
for 19§§ still coming from the producers of fine teas. 
The present tone of the tea market suggests—though 
it is early in the season to guess—that the 1956 results 
for the general run of companies may be even worse 
than for 1955, and that for the well-managed fine tea 
producers they may be even better. The market in tea 
shares has slid to a yield basis that is high even for tea 
shares, and business has dried up. This happens often 
enough in the narrow, highly speculative tea share 
market, but it is an odd moment for the commission 
to have suggested that debenture issues (of all things) 
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are likely to be popular. Save for the favoured com- 
panies that obviously do not need money, issues of any 
kind are impossible. And at the best of times a tea 
company is a field only for equity investment, or failing 
that for a loan stock convertible into ordinary shares 
on attractive terms. It is the bait of the occasional boom 
year—like 1954—that draws private capital into tea. 
The commission, with all its searching for more capital 
for the weaker companies, with all its plans for making 
the Tea Board into a public nursemaid to supervise 
and prescribe allocations to reserves and how they shall 
be invested, with its proposal to bring the sterling tea 
companies under the Indian capital issues control, will 
not stimulate the flow of investment that it desires. 








Business Notes 








Suez and the Reserves 


HE Chancellor’s warning last week had prepared markets 
for the heavy gold loss during August, and in the event 
the figures announced last Tuesday were shrugged off as no 
worse—or even a shade better—than the pessimistic imagin- 
ings his statement had conjured up. The loss of $129 million 
reduced the reserves to $2,276 million and extinguished the 
whole of the gain achieved in the preceding four months. 
This was much the biggest loss since the summer of 1955— 
when Britain was in deficit on its whole current balance of 
payments and sterling was under speculative fire because of 
the rumours that the permitted range for fluctuations would 
be widened. This time, since the current account is in 
moderate credit, the main influence apart from seasonal ones 
has been the movement of funds—including precautionary 
covering of commercial requirements—provoked by the Suez 
crisis. 

There were special influences in August that increased 
the gold drain; the deficit (or surplus) with the 
European Payments Union is settled a month in 
arrear, and the reserves were burdened in August 
by a payment of $51 million in settlement of the gold 
portion of the big deficit of £24 million incurred with EPU 
in July. Only part of that EPU deficit could have been 
attributable to the Suez strains during the last few days 
of that month. Last month’s EPU deficit, though still 
substantial at £16 million, was a good deal smaller ; it 
will involve a gold payment of $34 million this month. The 
August statement was also affected by at least one sub- 
stantial non-recurring payment—the $143 million subscrip- 
tion by Britain to the newly-formed International Finance 
Corporation. American defence aid, which had been 
unusually large in July, reverted to the more normal figure 
of $4 million, while the monthly payments under the 


bilateral agreements covering former EPU debt rose from 
$2 million to $3 million. 

The impact of the Suez crisis on the reserves can be best 
gauged by recalculating the figures to exclude the non- 


THE SUEZ DRAIN 




















Gold 
| payments (—) or | 
iY. | receipts (+)* - Change "geri 
($ million) Sema mec (OF ~ ond ef 
EPU Other maserves Period 
Settle- | Dollar 
| ment te 
1956— 
January...... —- 23\'+ 4 6 + 29) 2,149 
February..... — 8) + 63 f + 61) 2,210 
March ....... — 16;\:+ 7 + 67) 2,277 
Ne a + 47 . + 51] 3328 
Bese oxaxs + 29/\ 4+ ; 3 | + 41| 2369 
Sis ven vines + 16) = 2 + 16) 2,38 
pO - 191';+ WW 16 + 20); 2,405 
August....... — 61i/— 68 a — 129 2,276 
Total Jan.-Aug. | — 72| + 203] 46 | — 156| 2,276 
Jan—Aug. | 
| ere + 9) — 416) 102 — 306 2,457 
| PORE Ee + 81) + 426) 104 + 400 2,918 
eee | + 133 | + 268} 222 + 623 | 2,469 
j | 











* Settlements with EPU governed by balance in previous month. 


recurring items and defence aid and to show the EPU 
payments in the month to which they relate. On this basis, 
there were deficits of $21 million in June, $40 million in 
July and $102 million in August. Hence the true increase 
from July to August, part of which was attributable to 
seasonal factors, was much less striking than is suggested 
by the unadjusted figures. As a further guide to the extent 
of Suez nerves, it may be noted that parallel calculations 
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for the months of exceptional strain last year would have 
shown deficits of $166 million in July, $114 million in 
August and $135 million in September. By such tests, 
recent experience looks more reassuring: but the dangers 
that may lurk ahead for sterling are not of a kind that 
can this time be obliterated by any facile “ Istanbul ” 
assurances about sterling policy. The $180 million paid 
this’ week for the sale of Trinidad Oil comes opportunely 
into the emptying coffers of the Exchange Account. 


New Zealand Comes to Market 


ARKETS have behaved well in the face of this week’s 
M three severe tests, the gold and dollar loss, the talking 
in Cairo and the shouting in Brighton. Prices were sagging 
at the beginning of the week. On Monday and Tuesday the 
Financial Times index of Government securities stood at 
84.28, a drop of 1.31 compared with Tuesday of the previous 
week. The industrial index stood at 181.2, a drop of 5.2. 
Business had dried up particularly at the short-dated end 
of the list of Government stocks which were affected by the 
new rule against bond washing. Commodity markets, too, 
were stagnant. Nevertheless when the new Stock Exchange 
Account opened on Wednesday business in industrial securi- 
ties did perk up, the industrial index rising 0.8 in distinctly 
steadier markets. Naturally that bright opening was not 
fully maintained on Thursday afternoon, There was over 
£60 million of Trinidad Oil money paid out that day, but 
there was also the news that Parliament had been recalled. 

It was probably not the week that New Zealand would 
have desired for floating a loan in the London market, nor 
probably was £5 million all the money that New Zealand 
would have liked to have raised here, for the Dominion’s 
requirements for capital expenditure are heavy. Neverthe- 
less the prompt success of issue of £5 million 5} per cent 
stock 1978-82 at {£96 10s. was a considerable achievement 
in these lean markets. The lists closed oversubscribed at 
10.15 on Thursday morning and the basis of allotment— 
applicants for up to £50,000 of stock receiving full allotment 
and larger applicants 91 per cent of their requirements 
suggests that the loan has been just comfortably over- 
subscribed without any stagging. 

New Zealand is an excellent borrower, and the loan 
despite its small size and the inauspicious timing, seems 
to have had the wide appeal that it deserved. It offers a 
flat yield of £5 9s. per cent for a minimum of 22 years 
and a gross redemption yield to 1982 of a shade over 
5} per cent. The proceeds will help to pay for the 
Dominion’s programme of hydro-electric schemes, land 
development, forestry and road construction estimated to 
cost £70 million during 1956-57. The greater part of that 
cost has already been raised in New Zealand. 


Overdrafts of State Boards 


A TREASURY innovation this week has pointedly set an 


example before the banks in the matter of banking 
statistics. Under the new arrangements for financing the 


. nationalised industries the Treasury is disclosing regularly 
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not only the amount of its own advances to these bodice. 
it has a statutory duty to do), but also the amount of 
outstanding bank advances to them. This informatio: 
being released each month to coincide with the issuc 
the combined make-up (or balance sheet) statement of 
clearing banks. The first release was made at the end 
last week, showing that at August 1§th total bank adva; 
to the seven nationalised bodies concerned were {12; ; 
million, of which {111.7 million had been granted 
clearing banks and {11.7 million by Scottish ban! 
Comparative figures, set out below, were given for 
two preceding accounting dates. 

This welcome innovation might suggest to the uninitia 
that only a series of simple subtractions is now need 
to yield from the clearing banks’ monthly statements a cle i: 
indication of the trend of their advances to all oth 


i) 
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BANK BORROWINGS OF NATIONALISED BOARL> 
(£ million) 








From From 
1956 | Clearing Scottish Total 

| Banks Banks 
SO Sin tdo'ys cacet 94-2 6°6 100-8 
Me Hess eeteacsees 98-2 8-7 106-9 
BE, SEs cs lavaca hawks 111-7 1-7 123-4 








borrowers (broadly the private sector, plus local authori- 
ties). Unfortunately, this is not so. The relevant subtrac- 
tions show residuals of £1,881 million at June 30th, £1,832 
million at July 18th and £1,819 million at August 15th 
The decline of £13 million between July and August m.) 
be reasonably indicative (though only the banks can say for 
sure), but the £49 million for the first eighteen days 0! 
July certainly is not. 

This large movement reflects a fluctuation of unknowr 
extent in the major category of extraneous items that near! 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 














August 15, 1956 aa?’ <.. 
| haa £ mn. | £ mn 
Desedlie o ooo ac seks 6,298-3 +-60-2 |—107-4 
Net Deposits*......... 6,007 -7 19-8 |—146-2 
fmn. | %t | 
Liquid Assets.......... | 2239-8 | (35-6) | 493-8 |4-188 
PE EET: | 520-8 | ( 8-3) | +12-4| + 5 
ey. PEE eee | 408-9 ( 6-5) | —18-4 | —14-8 
Treasury Bills......... 1,216-5 (19-3) 119-4 |-+206°3 
Clie TR ass os kn sci 93-6 ( 1-5) | —19-6 5 
Investmentsand Advances | 3,848-4 | (61-1) | —74-4 |—338-4 
Mnvestments .......00. 1,918-1 | (30-5) | —74-9 |—165°9 
RNIN a ozs vs hs kk ke 1,950-°3 | (30-6) | + 0-5 |—174°5 





*After deducting items in course of collection. 
t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


all banks include in their so-called “ advances ” total—the 
amount of cheques, etc., in course of clearing between 
branches within each bank. These internal clearings (like 
those passing from bank to bank through the clearing 
house, which are shown separately in bank statements) arc 
subject to large and often unpredictable variations, an’ 
always cause big distortions of unascertainable amount 1' 
the “advances” total at the end of each half-year. The 
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fact that the Treasury has seized its first opportunity to 
make the banks’ own figures of advances a little more intel- 
jigible should surely shame the banks into taking the next 
step themselves. If the monthly advances figures cannot be 
published on the same “clean” basis as that used for the 
quarterly classified return, surely the banks can segregate 
from them these troublesome “ internal transit ” items ? 


Engine Designers’ Farnborough 


HE air show at Farnborough has never been more 
Tocca laid out than it was this year, with its silver 
exhibition hall at the top of a hill garlanded with flags and 
the blue-and-white awnings of the exhibitors’ caravans 
carpeting the slopes. When the sun shone, as it did on the 
opening day, this setting had heraldic overtones that were 
picked up in the armoured polish of multi-coloured aircraft 
formed up at the foot of the hill with trappings of orange 
missiles, black mines and red, green and black rockets. The 
impression was heightened by two Fairey deltas standing 
side by side, with needle-thin noses projected like lances 
ahead of an improbably slight pair of wings, one nose hinged 
downwards in an attitude of rest, and the other pointing 
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straight ahead. But in terms of showmanship, as well as 
hard technical progress, this was an engine designer’s show: 
the aircraft were vehicles for showing off the ingenuity of 
the engine shops. 

There are more really good engines in Britain today than 
there are aircraft for them to drive ; design talent has always, 
indeed, been clustered more thickly in the British engine 
factories than in the rest of the industry. Both Rolls-Royce 
and Bristol are flying new turbo-prop engines in the 4,000 
horse-power class and de Havilland is developing a smaller, 
lighter engine from its massive Gyron. Bristol has been 
lucky to be able to use a Britannia airframe for some of the 
flight testing, while Rolls-Royce has a make-shift installation 
in the nose of an old Lincoln bomber that makes the Lincoln 
look even more of a backwoodsman among the jets than air- 
craft like the Handley Page Herald or the Scottish Aviation 
Pioneer that are designed for genuine backwoods operations. 

The most notable refinements of existing engines are 
Avon developments carried out by Rolls-Royce for the 
Comet IV. The civil Avons, giving 10,500 pounds thrust, 
are quiet by modern jet standards and the company has 
made progress with the system of reversing some of the 
jet thrust to brake the aircraft as it lands. Rolls-Royce 
demonstrated this on a Hunter, using smoke topshow the 
change in the flow of gas from the jet efflux into louvres 
in the sides of the jet pipe. A propeller, whether attached 
to a piston engine or a turbine, can be put into reverse pitch 





Stocks and Economists 


have accumulated on their hands. When 
a higher proportion of an industry’s 
stocks is held at stages where more has 


N well-hedged guesses about the that stocks and work in progress in been done to the material, value is 


probable changes in supply and manufacturing industry—which amount automatically added to the total stocks. | 
demand in Britain this year, most to close on half of the total value of 


It is too early to abandon even the 


economists—and The Economist—have _ stocks in the economy as a whole—have hypothesis that total stocks in the 


agreed on one thing: that stocks and 
work in progress would rise less this 
year, in real terms, than they did last, if 
indeed they rise at all. Last year an 
extremely high proportion of the extra 
resources available in the ecomony went 
into building up stocks. This year, 
with these large stocks in hand and dis- 
inflation moderating any further rise in 
output, it seems logical that they should 
not rise nearly as much. 

The latest expert guess about the 
balance of the economy so far this year 
—an estimate of changes in real demand 
and supply in the first two quarters of 
the year, with some attempt at seasonal 
adjustment, in the current London and 
Cambridge Economic Service—trepeats 
the same assumption. It puts the 
imcrease in total stocks and work in 
progress throughout the economy as 
mcreasing in the first quarter by some- 
thing of the order of £130-£200 million 
at 1948 prices, which would suggest 
say £185-£300 million at 1955 prices ; 
but assumes that for the change in the 
second quarter, “zero would seem as 
plausible a figure as any other.” 

It would, indeed. But the fact 
remains that this week the Board of 
Trade published figures which show 


* Times Review of Industry, September. 


continued to rise. The value rose 3 per 
cent during the second quarter of 1956, 
bringing the rise for the first half of the 
year to 6 per cent—during a period 
when the prices of basic materials have 
remained steady and the prices of 
finished manufactures have risen by 
only about 14 per cent. 

The increase has been mainly, as 
might be expected, in the value of work in 
progress. Industries faced with slacken- 
ing demand have presumably waited to 
be sure before cutting output in full 
proportion. As a result, stocks of finished 
and semi-manufactured components 


British economy, in real terms, may not 
have changed in value during the second 
quarter of 1956—Ilet alone the continued 
prognosis that over the year stocks will 
not rise as much as they did in 1955. 
Changes in the value of stocks in the 
rest of the economy, outside manufac- 
turing, could have outweighed the rise 
in manufacturing stocks during the 
second quarter ; in manufacturing itself, 
stocks may run down in the second half 
of the year. But the evidence so far, 
however inadequate, is that a large pro- 
portion of the country’s stock was still 
rising halfway up to June. 
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to give braking power ; in a jet the whole force is taken 
on the wheels. Foreign airlines, particularly American 
operators, are not prepared to risk landing a jet airliner 
weighing in the order of 90 tons on a slippery runway 
without some additional help from the engines, and reverse 
jet thrust will have to be perfected before these airliners 
go into service. 


In Search of Customers 


HE roar, the smoke and the sheets of flame that some 
- of the aircraft left as they climbed at Farnborough this 
week partly concealed the fact that these were tricks like 
after-burning and rocket take-off used by engine designers 
to put a new lift into essentially conservative aircraft. 
Either of two conclusions might be drawn from the absence 
of any new aircraft but the Supermarine N113, the long- 
awaited naval fighter from Vickers-Armstrongs. The 
appearance of bigger Britannias and bigger Viscounts, the 
fact that @e Havilland is dismantling the Comet III pre- 
paratory to starting construction of the Comet IV, the 
improvements in engine thrust, and the delivery of Vulcan 
bombers to the RAF (somewhat modified from the white 
bats that floated over Farnborough in earlier years)—all 
these could all be read as signs that British factories have 
learnt the importance of consolidating before they advance. 
But the absence of high-speed aircraft of the types that 
other countries already have flying might, like the lack of 
any big jet transport, be a sign that all is not well in the 


factories working on such projects. The Russian visitors, 


when they spoke in complimentary terms of the Fairey 
delta’s world speed record, added that they, too, had aircraft 
flying at similar speeds ; and there is no reason to think this 
is an exaggeration. 

There is a certain irony in the industry’s contention that 
the aircraft being shown this year at Farnborough are 
almost all available for sale: some of them have been 
searching hard for customers. Vickers, indeed, passed the 
350 mark in Viscount orders early this week, and has 
delivered 138 of them, but its order books for the bigger 
Vanguard are still practically empty. Some of the best 
money earners in the industry are, like the Viscount, its 
oldest aircraft. The de Havilland Vampire trainer makes 
up for technical obsolescence by versatility. Air forces on 
a tight budget have appreciated its ability to change from 
trainer to fighter, to bomber, to ground attack fighter and 
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back again as the need arises. The English Electr 
Canberra bomber, a team of which went through acrobatic, 
that would not have shamed a fighter, has shrugged of 
its years in the same manner, but it remains to be seen 
whether the Hunter, appearing for the first time as 
ground-attack fighter, or the Javelin will prove as flexible 
The Folland Gnat, impeccable in the air and firing ir 
guns at altitudes that have put more elaborate fighters in 
difficulties, needs modifications to curb its scalded landing 
run before it meets the requirements of countries looking 
for light fighters to operate off small airfields. . As to the 
Fairey deltas, they were built for speed and nothing else, a; 
research aircraft for future designs. The one military 
aircraft that might have stolen the fire and the thunder 
from the engines, the English Electric P1, was not flown 
Foreign visitors at Farnbdrough were saying that the price 
the Government may have to pay for its present economies, 
which have whittled down development contracts to onc 
design for each basic aircraft type, is the loss of Io year: 
if that single design turns sour. 


“ Washing” and “Reverse Washing ” 


HE Stock Exchange Council has recently been engaged 
iw a tidying up operation on some of its rules, and one 
form of dealing that has proved costly to the national 
revenue has now been, if not stopped, at least severel) 
curtailed. It is known in City jargon as “ bond washing,” 
with its counter-part “ reverse bond washing.” This is a 
form of dealing in the half-yearly payments on various 
stocks, profitable because investors do not all pay the 
same rate of tax. One type of investor, including the 
investment trusts and the fire and accident departments of 
the insurance companies, pays the full standard rate (at 
present 8s. 6d. in the £); a second type, the life funds ot 
the insurance companies, pays a special rate (at present 
7s. 6d. in the £); and a third type, including finance 
houses, discount houses and the gilt edged jobbers them- 
selves, pays tax only on the profit of the business as a whole. 

The amount by which the price of a stock falls when it 
goes “ex interest” in the market depends on the relative 
pull of these different types of investor and there may be 
a substantial potential profit for investors of one class 
to buy “cum interest ” and sell ex interest claiming a pro- 
portionate refund of any tax that has been suffered. That 
is known as “bond washing,” ahd is in effect trading in 
interest payments rather than in stock. There may also be 
a substantial gain for a fund on a different tax basis to sell 
cum interest and buy back ex interest, gaining more from 
the fall in the price stock than the net value to that fund of 
the interest payment sacrificed. That is “reverse bond 
washing.” Those operations have to be tolerated. What is 
frowned upon both in Whitehall and in Threadneedle Street 
is the washing of the same bond again and again within the 
21 days before it is quoted ex interest—a period within 
which it has hitherto been permissible to deal either cx 
interest or cum interest. The Treasury was at risk of having 
to pay out in tax refunds more than it collected in tax. 

A simple amendment to the Stock Exchange rules has 
now come into force that limits the scope for such trans- 
actions. It has long been the rule with 33 per cent War Loan 
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Jet fighters streaking across the Swedish skies remind us that 
traditional neutrality is no head-in-the-sand affair. Sweden’s 
air defence force is one of the three largest in Europe; fifty 
powerful squadrons equipped with some of the world’s fastest 
jets. Nearly all of these jets come from the famous SAAB 
works, in Sweden, one of the world’s pioneers of the air, 
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Streamlined SAAB production methods see to it that 
Sweden’s air force is as up-to-daté as.\any in the world. 
On the busy assembly lines, compressed air helps speed 
construction. Run from Atlas Copco compressors, thousands 
of Atlas Copco hand tools are riveting, drilling and reaming 
with precision to build aircraft to protect Sweden’s freedom 


Your beer is under pressure 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for 
all its many applications. In many breweries the mash inside 
fermenting vats is now stirred by air supplied from special 
Atlas Copco compressors, a method found to be more efficient 
than mechanical agitators. Atlas Copco air compressors are also 
moving beer under pressure into filling machines, and bottles 
into crates. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1. 
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Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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that it may not be dealt in ex dividend before it is officially 
so quoted or cum dividend after it has ceased to be quoted 
in that form. To the War Loan has now been added 
the whole range of Government stocks normally quoted 
subject to accrued interest. That is the Government 
stocks with dates shorter than five years. Bond washing 
will not thereby be wholly stopped, there will still 
be stocks both inside and outside the gilt-edged market— 
for instance Japanese bonds—in which it could be done, 
but the expectation is that it will be reduced to proportions 
that do not really matter because the temptation is removed 
from those stocks that are dealt in in great volume by 
discount houses and some other institutions. Therefore 
the Treasury should not need to intervene. That hope is 
reinforced by the understanding in the gilt-edged market 
that all sales of stock will actually be delivered, so that 
the same stock cannot turn over and over without settlement. 


Wage Rates and the Wage Bill 


Ruan October, 1955, and April this year earnings in 
industry rose rather less than the index of basic wage 
rates—for the first time since 1952. Earnings rose by 6 
per cent—to a peak of {11 15s. 4d. a week for men working 
in a large sample of industries, including all manufacturing 
—but wage rates had risen by 7 per cent. The shift, 
though small, is significant: wage rates are what a man’s 
trade unions bargain about, and earnings are what he 
actually achieves in a week, after overtime and production 
bonuses of various kinds. It was predictable at the begin- 
ning of this year that as soon as disinflation began to grip, 
that cushion of earnings over and above basic wages would 
be squeezed somewhat. The process by which earnings 
rose less than basic wage rates was that the average hours 
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worked weekly in April were very slightly lower than in 
October, because less overtime was being worked and short 
time was beginning to increase slightly. Both processes 
have probably continued during the summer; but the 
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amount of overtime being worked, in the economy as a 
whole, remains very high. 


Whether wages are considered in terms of basic rates 
or of actual earnings, it may be added that they rose more 
than prices during these months. The monthly index of 
retail prices was only 4 per cent higher in April than in 
October, and since then it has fallen. Admittedly the 
comparison over the previous six months is less favourable 
to wages ; but over the twelve months from April, 1955, 
to April, 1956, earnings and rates rose 84 per cent and 
prices 7} per cent. 


New Ideas in Steel 


wo new departures in steel technology, in fairly early 
stages of development, made headlines during the 
British Association’s annual meeting: equally uncon- 
ventional suggestions about the economic development of 
the industry went largely unnoticed. Sir Charles Goodeve, 
of the British Iron and Steel Research Association, men- 
tioned a new process of making steel direct from iron ore 
called “‘ Cyclo-Steel,” which would bypass the blast furnace ; 
and Mr E. T. Sara of the United Steel Companies referred 
to some tentative development being done here and in the 
United States upon the chemical separation of iron from 
certain iron ores, particularly those in which the iron is 
mixed with more expensive metals such as vanadium or 
nickel. Mr Sara’s remarks about the development of 
re-rolling in the steel industry of this country, and his 
question whether iron ore and now coal, are the right things 
for British steel to be importing, received less attention. 


No details are available of the chemical separation pro- 
cesses in which United Steel is interested ; Sir Charles 
Goodeve was comparatively forthcoming about BISRA’s 
“ Cyclo-Steel.” This, in a sense, would reverse the existing 
Bessemer process, in which air bubbles are blown through 
a liquid metal ; the idea is to inject liquid metal as drop- 
lets into a stream of very hot reducing gas. Neither silicon, 
carbon nor phosphorous would then enter into the liquid 
metal thus produced, which would be drawn off with slag by 
precipitation. The research association is a long way from 
having the process ready ; but it has already made small 
quantities of what Sir Charles calls “very crude steel” 
with it. 

Mr Sara’s two unconventional suggestions about develop- 
ing the industry were that the large number of independent 
re-rollers in the British stec! industry, who buy steel billets 
and roll them into sections as the market requires, should 
re-equip their mills to take larger billets, because extra 
quantities of such large billets can readily be produced at 
a variety of existing steel plants. This is one solution to the 
difficulties in supplying extra billets cheaply for the 
re-roller ; the other is that a new continuous billet mull, 
which alone could produce smaller billets economically, 
should be put down. More will be heard of this argument. 
Whether other people in the industry will rise to Mr Sara’s 
second suggestion—that Britain might do better at some stage 
in the future to import pig iron, or “ some other suitable cold 
melting base,” instead of bringing in the ore and now some 
of the coal and making the iron here—remains to be seen. 
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that it may not be dealt in ex dividend before it is officially 
so quoted or cum dividend after it has ceased to be quoted 
in that form. To the War Loan has now been added 
ithe whole range of Government stocks normally quoted 
subject to accrued interest. That is the Government 
stocks with dates shorter than five years. Bond washing 
will -not thereby be wholly stopped, there will still 
be stocks both inside and outside the gilt-edged market— 
for instance Japanese bonds—in which it could be done, 
but the expectation is that it will be reduced to proportions 
that do not really matter because the temptation is removed 
from those stocks that are dealt in in great volume by 
discount houses and some other institutions. Therefore 
the Treasury should not need to intervene. That hope is 
reinforced by the understanding in the gilt-edged market 
that all sales of stock will actually be delivered, so that 
the same stock cannot turn over and over without settlement. 


Wage Rates and the Wage Bill 


Rca October, 1955, and April this year earnings in 
industry rose rather less than the index of basic wage 
rates—for the first time since 1952. Earnings rose by 6 
per cent—to a peak of {11 15s. 4d. a week for men working 
in a large sample of industries, including all manufacturing 
—but wage rates had risen by 7 per cent. The shift, 
though small, is significant: wage rates are what a man’s 
trade unions bargain about, and earnings are what he 
actually achieves in a week, after overtime and production 
bonuses of various kinds. It was predictable at the begin- 
ning of this year that as soon as disinflation began to grip, 
that cushion of earnings over and above basic wages would 
be squeezed somewhat. The process by which earnings 
rose less than basic wage rates was that the average hours 
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worked weekly in April were very slightly lower than in 
October, because less overtime was being worked and short 
time was beginning to increase slightly. Both processes 
have probably continued during the summer; but the 
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amount of overtime being worked, in the economy as a 
whole, remains very high. 


Whether wages are considered in terms of basic rates 
or of actual earnings, it may be added that they rose more 
than prices during these months. The monthly index of 
retail prices was only 4 per cent higher in April than in 
October, and since then it has fallen. Admittedly the 
comparison over the previous six months is less favourable 
to wages ; but over the twelve months from April, 1955, 
to April, 1956, earnings and rates rose 8} per cent and 
prices 7} per cent. 


New Ideas in Steel 


wo new departures in steel technology, in fairly early 
stages of development, made headlines during the 
British Association’s annual meeting: equally uncon- 
ventional suggestions about the economic development of 
the industry went largely unnoticed. Sir Charles Goodeve, 
of the British Iron and Steel Research Association, men- 
tioned a new process of making steel direct from iron ore 
called “‘ Cyclo-Steel,” which would bypass the blast furnace ; 
and Mr E. T. Sara of the United Steel Companies referred 
to some tentative development being done here and in the 
United States upon the chemical separation of iron from 
certain iron ores, particularly those in which the iron is 
mixed with more expensive metals such as vanadium or 
nickel. Mr Sara’s remarks about the development of 
re-rolling in the steel industry of this country, and his 
question whether iron ore and now coal, are the right things 
for British steel to be importing, received less attention. 


No details are available of the chemical separation pro- 
cesses in which United Steel is interested ; Sir Charles 
Goodeve was comparatively forthcoming about BISRA’s 
“ Cyclo-Steel.” This, in a sense, would reverse the existing 
Bessemer process, in which air bubbles are blown through 
a liquid metal ; the idea is to inject liquid metal as drop- 
lets into a stream of very hot reducing gas. Neither silicon, 
carbon nor phosphorous would then enter into the liquid 
metal thus produced, which would be drawn off with slag by 
precipitation. The research association is a long way from 
having the process ready ; but it has already made small 
quantities of what Sir Charles calls “very crude steel” 
with it. 

Mr Sara’s two unconventional suggestions about develop- 
ing the industry were that the large number of independent 
re-rollers in the British steel industry, who buy steel billets 
and roll them into sections as the market requires, should 
re-equip their mills to take larger billets, because extra 
quantities of such large billets can readily be produced at 
a variety of existing steel plants. This is one solution to the 
difficulties in supplying extra billets cheaply for the 
re-roller ; the other is that a new continuous billet mill, 
which alone could produce smaller billets economically, 
should be put down. More will be heard of this argument. 
Whether other people in the industry will rise to Mr Sara’s 
second suggestion—that Britain might do better at some stage 
in the future to import pig iron, or “ some other suitable cold 
melting base,” instead of bringing in the ore and now some 
of the coal and making the iron here—remains to be seen. 
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New Money for John Brown 


fee need for new money must be imperative to drive a 
company into the market for new capital in these days 
of stringency and uncertainty. That company, too, must 
have a strong belief in its own future prosperity. John 
Brown, the shipbuilding and engineering firm, will take the 
plunge at the end of this month. Since the war, the group 
has been able to finance its capital needs from retained 
profits and compensation payments from nationalisation. 
Now, with about £3 million in liquid assets and fixed capital 
commitments of about {1.3 million on March 31st, it has to 
appeal to the market to finance the fixed and working capital 
needs of its programme of expansion. 

The directors have chosen—and in the present market 
there was really no other choice—to make a rights issue, by 
offering one new {1 ordinary share “at an appropriate 
price” for every five units held ; the current market price 
on the existing shares is 35s. 6d., and the company should 
have little difficulty in fixing an issue price attractive 
to shareholders. The rights issue will be followed by 
a free scrip issue of one for six ordinary shares. On the new 
capital, the directors intend to pay a tax-free dividend of 
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sombre one. The subsidiaries are working at full pace and 
profits have been rising ; they went up from {2,512,163 to 
£3,629,451 in the year to March 31st. The group’s order 
books are full. In particular, its shipbuilding subsidiary js 
assured of work for some time ahead, new contracts last year 
exceeding deliveries, and it is planning to increase its build- 
ing capacity for large tankers. A safe equity, with some 
growth possibilities as the John Brown units possess, is un- 
likely to fail in an appeal to the market. 


Automation Again 


uBLIC discussion of automation broke out again at 
P Brighton and Sheffield this week: much sense and 
some nonsense was talked at both places about it, but when 
one compares the technical background of the people talk- 
ing, the Trades Union Congress deserves more credit for 
the understanding it displayed than the British Association. 
Mr James Crawford, speaking for the general council at 
Brighton, set the keynote: 


Is. per share (exactly equivalent to the tax-free payment of floor. 


Is. 2d. on the present capital). 


The background against which the issue stands is not a 








We will co-operate fully if we are brought in on the ground 
If the employers will put into the pool in the right 
spirit, we will face technical change with courage, knowing 
that our members are being protected all the way. 





BOAC’s Falling Traffic 


HE chairman of the British Overseas 

Airways Corporation did not mince 
his words when he described the 
circumstances that have led to the air- 
line’s poor financial showing in its last 
financial year, and its even poorer pros- 
pects for the current one. The steady 
downward trend set in train by the 
Comet disasters has continued uninter- 
rupted. It will not be checked until 
the gaps have been filled that were left 


' in the BOAC fleet by the loss not only 


of the Comet Is, but the Comet IIs that 
were due to enter service, and the 
Britannias whose introduction has been 
so long delayed. The profit of £1 
million which the corporation made in 
1953-54 after meeting all charges had 
shrunk in 1955-56 to £118,000, although 
revenue had gone up from £38 to £43 
million and operating costs had actually 
shown a slight decline. Although 
BOAC has succeeded in wiping out 
entirely its accumulated deficit, it is 
likely to show a net loss again this year. 
The figures that show most plainly 
the reason for this decline are those that 
measure what proportion of the capacity 
offered for sale was in fact filled : — 


ar 65-7 per cent 
i 2. eee 64-5 per cent 
ee ee 64-5 per cent 
1964-55 ....... . 63-7 per cent 
3955-66 ...... . 61-7 per cent 


Had costs not also fallen over the 
period, BOAC would by now be well 
in the red. 


This occurred when the traffic of 
other airlines was booming. BOAC has 
an ageing and makeshift fleet of Strato- 
cruisers, Constellations and Canadair 
IVs and passengers are tending to fly 
more and more by other airlines with 
more modern equipment. 

The short-term prospects suggest that 
the worst is now over. By October, 
BOAC should both be getting delivery 
of its Douglas Seven Seas and putting 
Britannias into service. Britannia costs 
are likely to remain high until the over- 
haul life of the engines is comparable 
to that cf an established piston engine ; 


— 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND THE US 


Total BOAC's 
Traffic Share 
1951-52 .. 90,570 .. 40 per cent 


1952-53 .. 124,000 .. 37 per cent 
1953-54 .. 139,000 .. No change 
1954-55 .. 152,000 .. 30 per cent 
1955-56 .. 191,000 .. 29 per cent 





at present the life is much shorter and 
maintenance costs are therefore exces- 
sively high. But the financial year 1957- 
58 should see an improvement and in 
1958-59 the Comet IVs should arrive. 
These three new types will give BOAC 
a reasonably competitive fleet. But the 
effect will be nullified by 1959 when the 
first of the big Anferican jets begin to 
appear on the North Atlantic. 
BOAC’s future. as a major airline 


therefore depends on getting equipment 
that will enable it to win back a reason- 
able share of North Atlantic traffic, 
which the board thinks should be about 
§0 per cent. The corporation can prob- 
ably get by on its other routes where 
competition is much less intensive but 
the traffic is also thinner. 


Much turns on the government’s 
decision on BOAC’s request to buy 17 
Boeing 707s at a round cost, in dollars, 
of £2 million apiece, excluding their 
engines, which would be provided by 
Rolls-Royce. The corporation’s aircralt 
commitments so far are:— 


cae app HEEL COLETTE £22 million 
ROMO S ah n'a dps noe a'eee £27 million 
ce Oe ner £11 million 
MN canchxdesswon £5 million 
Se eee Ee eee £65 million 

To which the Boeings 
would add, say........ £40 mil'on 


Its accounts show that it has made 
progress payments amounting to {£23 
million for aircraft under construction 
up to March 31st this year. 

The government is not expected to 
announce its decision about buying tic 
American jets before the end of the 
month. A total refusal, according (0 
Mr d’Erlanger, would be sufficient to 
put BOAC out of business. Meanwhile 
the huge’ size of the BOAC staff con- 
tinues to amaze other operators. 
BOAC’s equipment troubles, serious 
though they are, should not be allowed 
to create the impression that they are 
the only aspect of the corporation’s 
operations that need attention. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


Aero Engines, Motor Cars, 
Oil Engines & Petrol Engines 
are working all over 


the world 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
ENGLAND - SCOTLAND + CANADA 


AUSTRALIA 
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EUROPE w PERSChweppTive 


Last comes our surprise report from SPAIN. Our 
corps of Schweppesialists, unpaid (but on an ex- 
schweppes account) have reported that in Spain there 
is no sign of any Perschwepptive whatever. To clarify 
their findings in a phrase — was is is, is is was, Dr. 
Rudelsbein, the American member of our team, an 
ethnoeducationist, researching on the Spanish tenden- 
cy to be slightly late, was able to prove, by living for 
two months in a choza above Torremolinos, that he 
found no progress among teen-age groups in the 
awareness of the-core activities vital to life-adjust- 
ment problems, so that there were as yet few of the 
basic social processes one would hope would evolve 
from a more balanced behaviour relationship,” 





But if Old is New and New Is Old, there is some hope 
that western influences may before long be making 
their mark on Spanish peninsularity. If there aro 
still areas untouched by chewing gum, and restaurants 
which make no attempt to serve warmed-up shepherd's 
ple and stewed bottled rhubarb, there are definite 
signs of soccer in Madrid, the ladies of the flounce 
and the castanet have been observed casting anony- 
mous glances at the more or less two piece, and the 
fact. that the biggest bull-ring im Barcelona ha 
recently seen a pérformaneé Of Cinderella on | 
suggests a glorious future, evel a more pleasing 
present. If in Spain the Perschwepptive is intangible. 
we can still say it is a land of prospwepts. 


Written by Stephen Potter: designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENOE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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That is as much as one could expect as a general reaction 
from the trade union movement: the general council’s 
resolution showed that it would interpret “ protection ” as 
full consultation well in advance, recruitment and training 
policies geared to the technical changes, avoidance of 
redundancy where possible and “ adequate maintenance ” 
where labour has to be displaced—plus “ reduction in the 
price of the commodities being produced.” Mr Haxell of 
the Electrical Trades Union was sourer, but not unrealistic: 
he observed darkly that automation could only bring 
prosperity in an expanding economy, which is probably 
true enough. Nor was discussion from the floor too haunted 
with Luddite fears—while a doctrinaire resolution about a 
Minister and a national planning board to control the intro- 
duction of automation was rejected by the common sense 
of the congress, 

At Sheffield the major aspects of automation were 
discussed by experts, ggost of whom displayed the same 
qualities as at the several conferences at which they have 
made roughly the same speeches before. Lord Halsbury 
entered his customary objection to the very word “ auto- 
mation,” while defending firmly his own excellent list of 
the things that the word had better mean since it exists 
(he will not have this called a definition). One newcomer 
to this particular palaver was Professor Dickinson of Bristol 
University, who had the courage to discuss the “ Economic 
Effects of Automation.” He was concerned with its effects 
on labour transference and income distribution in the 
“ medium-long ” period (presumably when we are all rather 
old). He thought that automation might bring about simul- 
taneously a considerable amount of general unemployment 
with a great shortage of highly specialised labour ; that it 
might tend to reduce wages relative to property incomes, 
unless prices were reduced or taxation made more redistri- 
butive ; and that glaring inequalities might be created 
between the few workers left in “ automated ” industries 
and those in other jobs. His premises for these conclusions 
were that automation might often offer savings in labour (at 
least direct labour) of 75-80 per cent: and that in most 
cases labour-saving innovations will result in the displace- 
ment of labour from the industry concerned. Part of the 
reasoning behind his conclusions was impeccable ; but both 


his premises appear somewhat removed from recent general 
experience. 


Sheen on the Copper Belt 


HE Rhodesian Selection Trust group of copper com- 
fees sells its copper at fixed but not unchanging 
prices: with a suitable time lag the group has accommo- 
dated its prices to the London Metal Exchange price, but 
as it happens has more often been below it than above it. 
The preliminary figures for the two Operating companies, 
Roan Antelope and Mufulira, show that the average prices 
received from the sale of copper over the year to June 30th 
were about £337 a ton for Roan and £341 a ton for 
Mufulira. Though costs were higher, these prices were 
Well above those obtained i 1954-55 and this, together with 
the increase in the tons of copper sold, sent profits up. 
After a provision for replacement (which may be increased 
when the full accounts are published), Roan’s profits after 
tax jumped from {9.8 million to £14.6 million and 
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Mufulira’s from {10.9 million to £16.8 million. Bigger 
dividends to shareholders seem probable. 

The latest yearly figures of the two companies, repro- 
duced in the accompanying table, include the 9,245 tons 
of copper bought by each company from Government 
stocks. The cost of these stocks and the marketing of 
them is shown at £396 per ton. The Board of Trade 


SALES AND PROFITS 








(£'000's) 

Rean Antelope Mufulira 
Years to June 30 Ne te 

1955 1956 1955 | 1956 
Sales revenue.... 22,625 32,548 23,828 35,192 
Operating costs.. | 12,765 12,527 12,272 18,389 
Gross surplus.... | 10,627 | 15,030 12,071 17,640 
Replacement .... 744 «| 443* 1,191 857* 
Profit before tax. 9833 | 14,587 10,880 16,783 
Sales (long tons)... 82,982 95,078 86,391 101,829 








* Subject to revision in the full accounts. 


adopted the sensible rule of handing back to each 
maker his own brands. The RST group has not cut 
itself entirely from the metal exchange and much of this 
stock of copper was sold in the market ; as prices there were 
at one time well over £400 per ton it cannot be presumed 
that the RST group made a loss on this transaction. The 
group’s highest fixed selling price in the period was £385 
a ton, thus underlining the fact that on balance the group 
has been making a concession to consumers. It also served to 
preserve a connection—all too thin—between the copper 
companies and the market, and provided a narrow market 
with a few much-needed “ chips.” The fixed price is now 
£300, the market price £3084, and copper obviously is still 
highly profitable, though not so profitable as it was. 


Oil in the Haven 


OTH the nature and the location of the new oil tanker 
B terminal that British Petroleum this week announced 
it is going to build at Milford Haven are significant. The 
new terminal, which will cost £5 million, is to be capable 
of berthing super-tankers of 50,000 tons deadweight “ and 
over ”; though BP owns tankers up to 32,000 dw tons, it has 
not until recently shown much inclination to invest in 
tankers of the size for which it is to build the terminal. 
Moreover, the choice of Milford Haven may have consider- 
able implications for the area; local enthusiasts for this 
magnificent landlocked anchorage in Pembrokeshire have 
been arguing its virtues for many years, but until now it 
has never attracted the industrial development for which 
they hope. 

The new oil terminal will be linked by a 16-18 inch pipe- 
line with BP’s refinery at Llandarcy, near Swansea ; it will 
be at Popton Point, across the anchorage from Milford 
Docks. The pipe ‘will be able to move § million tons of 
crude oil a year. The Milford Dock Company has for some 
time been planning to build a new dry dock, capable of 
accommodating and repairing tankers of up to 45,000 tons 
deadweight, and following BP’s announcement the com- 
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The case of Didymuria violescenS ... 








gas . . 
pe® suse ee 
exact ae %. ee 





For the past few years the valuable hardwood 
forests of New South Wales have been under an 
increasing threat of insect plague — a~ plague 
which, if uncontrolled, will eventually destroy 
vast areas of precious timber. 

The pest is the phasmid, or ‘stick insect’, +f 
D. violescens. Appearing in millions, phasmids G5 ae f= 
feed with the ruthless efficiency of locusts. The /4¥ } | }:: BE 
loss is more than timber, for the widespread JF’ ' | | 
destruction of tree cover affects water conservation @& : ay 
and leads to soil erosion. pe 

Phasmid eggs mature slowly and, by egg counts 
and dissection, it is possible to forecast the 
probable extent and time of an attack. By the 
Autumn of 1954 it was clear that control measures 
would be needed. Spraying trials showed that the 
only practical way to cover the large areas 
involved was from the air — using an extremely 
powerful and persistent insecticide. 

That insecticide was available in dieldrin 
developed by Shell. Today, dieldrin, so effective 
that 4 oz. per acre are enough, is coming into 
use wherever phasmids threaten the existence of 
Australia’s State forests. 

Dieldrin, aldrin, endrin . . . these three advanced 
insecticides developed by Sheli are complementary to each 
other. Between them they control most of the major wmsect 
pests which menace agricultural production and public 
health throughout the world. Have you an urgent pest 
problem in your area? 
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Sua) insecticides for world-wide use 


dieldrin, aldrin and endrin are 





For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London E.C.3, England. 
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pany’s shares showed a rise. The Esso Company also 
owns some 300 acres of land in the area of Milford Haven 
on the same side as the docks, but it has not yet finally 
decided what it wants to do there. 


Sentinels Pass 


y buying Sentinel (Shrewsbury), Rolls-Royce is broad- 
B ening the base of its activities. By selling its controlling 
interest, Metal Industries is cugting its losses and reinforcing 
its liquid assets. Both the buyer and seller thus have reason 
to be happy with the deal. Rolls-Royce has offered 20s. 6d. a 
share for the 96 per cent holding Metal Industries has in 
Sentinel’s preference capital of 90,000 shares and 32s. a 
share for its 90 per cent holding of 910,000 {£1 ordinary 
shares. Rolls-Royce is offering to buy the minority holdings 
on the same terms, though minority ordinary shareholders 
can choose instead to accept Rolls-Royce’s ordinary shares 
in exchange at a value of £5 on the Rolls-Royce units. 

Seritinel (Shrewsbury), whose operations contributed to 
the heavy losses that Metal Industries has recently suffered, 
makes locomotives, diesel vehicles, machine tools and specia- 
lised vehicles for the Ministry of Supply. Rolls-Royce will 
continue these lines of production, which should fit into the 
pattern of its own production of small oil engines. The 
acquisition of Sentinel will thus broaden Rolls-Royce’s 
activities outside the aircraft industry. But, making probably 
well over half of the aircraft engines in this country, Rolls- 
Royce’s primary concern remains with aircraft. It has said 
that it will use any surplus capacity at Sentinel to meet the 
demands of its own expanding business and that might make 
the difference between loss and profit. Sentinel will be 
making components for aircraft engines which at the 
moment are made by Rolls-Royce’s sub-contractors. The 
willingness of Rolls-Royce to spend over {£1} million on 
buying a going concern suggests that in the face of gloomy 
prognostications in the aircraft industry, Rolls-Royce is 
taking a confident view of the future. 


German Bank Rate Reduced 


DECISION of the Council of the Bank deutscher Lander 
A this week provides one point of light in the sombre 
setting that at present surrounds sterling. On Wednesday 
the West German central bank reduced its discount rate 
from 54 to § per cent and its advances rate from 6} to 6 
per cent, thus making the first relaxation since the dear 
money phase opened last March—with an increase in the 
discount rate from 33 to 44 per cent, followed by the much- 
criticised further rise in May. 

The significance for Britain of this reduction derives 
from the fact that an important part of the pressure to 
which sterling has been subjected since the spring has been 
attributable to the sustained strength of the D-mark—a 
strength founded upon Germany’s large external surplus, 
and then exaggerated by a big speculative inflow of inter- 
national funds induced by hopes of exchange revaluation. 
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As in Britain in 1954, when sterling was buoyed up by an 
excessive influx of hot money, the German authorities have 
ruled out revaluation ; but, for fear of domestic inflation, 
Herr Vocke, the President of the Bank deutscher Lander, 
had hitherto also ruled out the corrective of a lower bank 
rate. The influx of funds, by creating liquidity in the 
commercial banking system, was threatening to undermine 
his policy of credit restriction—but less than a month ago 
he was suggesting that he might meet that difficulty by 
raising minimum reserve requirements. 

The easing of bank rate is a natural concession to these 
pressures, but it is being emphasised that the policy of 
credit restriction is not being reversed. Meanwhile, the pace 
of the inflow of funds has become more moderate. Ger- 
many’s surplus with EPU for August amounted to $67 
million, compared with $106 million for July, and the 
increase in total exchange reserves shrank from DM 726 
million to DM 297 million. 


Royal Dutch-Shell Holds the Pace 


HIS year the Royal Dutch-Shell group will spend about 

£300 million on capital account. That sum will be 
found from depreciation provisions and retained profits. A 
fall in profit margins, even only a slight fall, will therefore 
operate against any chance that the Shell ordinary dividend 
will be bigger than the tax free payment of 15 per cent 
already forecast by the directors. Stockholders must 


INCOME AND SALES 
(£ million) 





| Jan.-Mar., Jan.-Mar., | Apr.-June, | Apr.-June, 








1955 1956 1955 1956 
Sales. Obi. .< 6. 2k 473-6 535-4 509-0 559-7 
Operating costs. . 272-1 308 -O 283-1 309-5 
Sales, taxes, etc.. | 93-2 102-9 115-2 122-6 
Depreciation .... | 41-7 45-0 44-4 46-4 
Gross income .... 67-2 80-2 68-8 83-0 
Net income...... 34-1 40-7 36-6 43-3 
Gross income sales 14-2% | 14-8% 13°:5% 14-8% 
Net income/sales | 7:2% 76% 7-2% 7-6% 








therefore look not merely at the rate of expansion in sales 
and income in the group’s interim reports but also at changes 
in profit margins. 

On both counts the latest interim report should cause 
stockholders no concern, even though it does not provide 
any ground for excessive optimism. In the quarter to 
June 30th sales did not rise so fast as they did in the first 
quarter of the year, but the group’s net income, rising by 
18.4 per cent to £43.3 million in the April-June quarter, 
has grown only slightly more slowly than in the January- 
March quarter, when it rose by 19.4 per cent to 
£40.7 million. Over the half year to June 30th the group’s 
net income rose by £13.3 million to £84 million so that 
ar increase for the whole of 1956 commensurate with 
the increase of £254 million in 1955 does not seem to be 
impossible. Profit margins have been maintained ; the 
ratio of gross profits to sales at 14.8 per cent and of net 
income to sales at 7.6 per cent shows no change over the 
first two quarters of this year. Thus the fear that a rise in 
costs would erode still further the benefits gained from the 
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increase in oil prices last autumn has been lessened. That 
does not mean that the group can let profit margins fall 
much below their present levels, but it does suggest that 


progress so far has been good. 


Sauce for the Goose 


RDINARY stockholders in Triplex Safety Glass whose 
O rate of dividend was recently cut from 25 to 20 per 
cent, must have rubbed their eyes as they read this resolu- 
tion to be proposed by a stockholder at the general meeting: 


That the directors be paid a sum of £10,000 as additional 

remuneration for their services in respect of the year ended 
June 30, 1957, in addition to all sums to which they are 
entitled under the articles of association or as employees 
of the company, such sum to be distributed among them 
as they shall agree or in default of agreement equally. 





To explain the 20 per cent dividend, payable on a «4; 
of £1,012,933 as increased by the conversion of preference 
shares and the acquisition of the balance of the share ¢)))\ 
of Triplex (Northern), the directors give three reason; 
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profits of the parent company, thanks to the recession in the 
motor industry, have fallen, the loss being made goo } 
increased profits from engineering subsidiaries and }) 


absorption of Triplex (Northern) ; second, the group * 


heavy capital commitments and must preserve its liquid 
assets to meet that cost; finally and more strange|, 


directors say: 








Company Notes 








GREAT UNIVERSAL 
STORES. Nothing, it seems, can dim 
Mr Isaac Wolfson’s confidence. Great 
Universal Stores has had to make a big 
switch from hire purchase to cash or short 
term credit sales—through the loophole 
presumably that the Board of Trade 
deliberately left when it excluded instal- 
ment sales of less than nine months’ dura- 
tion from the hire purchase controls ; yet 
in the year to March 31st new records in 
sales and profits were achieved. The rate 
of growth in the group’s profits, as was 
shown in these columns on August 4th, 
is slowing down while operating costs are 
going up ; yet Mr Wolfson goes on adding 
new businesses to the empire, though not 
perhaps quite so fast as he once did. 
How, when other businesses were 
groaning in the chains of hire purchase 
restrictions, has GUS managed to do so 
well ? The answer is the skill of the “ top 
brass” of the business. And some facts 
revealed by Mr Wolfson show how the 
directors and managers redeployed their 
forces to meet the new and difficult cir- 
cumstances. The first is that the group 
seems to be more diversified than ever ; 
domestic sales in the year to March 31st 
fell in the following pattern: 44.4 per cent 
in clothing and footwear, 15.3 per cent in 
household linens, 8.4 per cent in fancy 
goods, 9.1 in hardware and 22.8 per cent 
in furniture, radio and television. The 
second is that the percentage of sales made 
on hire purchase terms fell from about 20 
per cent to 14.1 per cent. That decline 
the group could not probably avoid but 
its sales and profits record suggest that the 
management was able to adjust itself 
quickly to a new type of market. The 
greater proportion of the group’s business 
is now transacted upon cash or short credit 
terms and in the climate of the present 
controls that proportion must grow. 


The impact of these changes is seen in 
the balance sheet of the group. The fall in 
hire purchase business has reduced the 
amount of accounts outstanding and this 
has resulted in the release of £2,861,506, 
previously provided in respect of un- 
realised profit (subject to the cost of collec- 
tion), for inclusion in the year’s profits. 
Hire purchase debts have fallen by 
£9,419,854 to £41,929,906 ; the unrealised 
profit (subject to collection charges) on 
these debts is £14,286,777, compared with 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1955 1956 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit...... 18,925,479 20,273,185 
Depreciation et Se 973,352 1,298,191 
i ar 9,634,158 10,377,993 
i ee 7,510,322 7,681,528 
sf: re 425,492 592,044 
Ordinary dividends .. 2,864,999 3,373,626 
Retained profits ..... 5,008,376 4,835,402 
Consolidated bal. sheet:— 
Net fixed assets...... 26,979,292 29,012,743 
Net current assets.... 35,372,889 40,245,987 
gerne yee 22,455,922 25,234,186 


Hire purchase debtors 34,201,477 27,643,129 
Credit sales debtors.. 11,808,623 16,476,283 
Other debtors ....... 4,253,539 5,069,688 
ON aac o tank eee 6,420,712 5,599,455 


Overseas bank over- 


ih .- meet reeee 2,821,872 3,818,241 
Conitiee 26-5 i. 0545 26,466,387 22,480,518 
8, 30,471,833 35,559,604 
Ordinary capital....... 8,424,358 9,387,485 

ds. “A” ordinary share at 37s. 74d. xd. yields £8 5s. 
per cent. 


£17,148,283 the year before. But debts on 
short credit sales have risen by £4,974,199 
to £18,900,187 while the provision for col- 
lection charges on these debts has gone 
up by £306,539 to £2,423,904. Stocks, 
too, have risen, from {£22,561,084 to 
£25,338,329. Taking stocks and the debts 
of the group’s customers together, GUS 
has about £59 million tied up in its wares. 
That is one reminder of the dangers if 
trade turned sour. 

But it does not seem that it will. The 


The country’s struggle against economic inflation .:\\| 
needs and will continue to need financial restraint in eer) 
possible way. In recommending a reduction of dividend 
despite higher profits the board considers that it is assis) 
the country in this struggle. 


How embarrassing to the Triplex directors the inflationary 
shareholder must be. But there is an escape for them 
They might have appealed for proxies against the resolu- 
tion ; they can still refuse the extra payment if it is voted. 


furniture division, having experienced a 
decline in sales, is now securing bigge: 
sales than it enjoyed in the corresponding 
period last year. And, speaking abou: the 
group as a whole, Mr Wolfson says that 
“for the period to date sales and conse- 
quent trading profits are in excess o! the 
same period last year.” That may owe 
something to the inclusion of the figures o! 
recently acquired subsidiaries. It, perliaps, 
owes more to the fact that 86 per cent o! 
the group’s retail trade at home is upon 
cash or short credit terms, suggesting that 
GUS can adapt itself to controls without 
losing its customers. And when the time 
comes Mr Wolfson and his managers are 
clearly prepared to switch their efforts 
back to longer dated hire purchase. 


* 


BEECHAM GROUP. Ir is clear 
from the full accounts of the Beecham 
Group that the “administrative ” diffi- 
culties in the proprietary foods division 
of the business were serious. Sales 0! 
these foods at home went up from {5.9 
million to £8.8 million and about another 
£1 million came from sales in overseas 
markets. These were the most significant 
items in the growth of total sales by al! 
divisions in the group from £22.8 million 
to £27.2 million. Of-this increase of {4.4 
million, £3.2 million of the extra sales 
were achieved in the home market. Y«', 
Lord Dovercourt, the chairman says (\! 
the fall in profits by £195,019 to £3,665.5°° 
was more than accounted for by the recuc- 
tion in the profits of the proprietary ' 
businesses. The difficulties experic! 
by this side of the business, he says, 
now been overcome. 


Lord Dovercourt does not go int 
more detail than this, except to sa) 
debtors in the food businesses were 
£1 million above their “normal” |: 
and that this accounted for the appea! 


of a bank overdraft of £952,630 1" ~~ 
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salance sheet at the end of the financial 
vear. The bulk of these debts has now 
heen remitted and the group is no longer 
» debt to its bankers. Lord Dovercourt 
‘nen adds that the proprietary food busi- 
nesses will earn “ substantially increased 
srofits in the current financial year.” A 

ss spectacular expansion in the sales of 
proprietary medicines (which rose from 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1956 


1955 

es and earnings :— P 

S..cochbateswonaee 22,783,947 27,193,697 
Kaw materials, etc. 10,237,997 13,383,307 
Wages, C06. .cesseets 3,513,889 4,541,617 
AclvertiSiNg .....ee4. 4,659,398 ,941,342 
Depreciation .....+6- 549,169 661,623 
Paxation ....sececcee 2,203,626 1,932,276 
Ordinary dividends .. 695,406 7,945 
Retained profits ..... 661,346 629,015 

Consolidated bal. sheet ;— 

Net fixed assets...... 5,725,997 6,864,511 
Net current assets. . .’. 3,948,740 5,272,463 
Stocks |. 0s +'%s peeennn 4,141,994 4,623,633 
Debtors ..ivdssaieeabe 4,504,733 5,633,382 
Cash ....\saee memawka 758,112 844,946 
Kank overdrafts..... 377,387 952,630 
Capital reserves ..... 3,643,190 5,354,857 


Revenue reserves .... 2,917,826 3,574,825 
Ordinary capital. .... 4,533,701 5,104,687 
js. ordinary share at 18s, 3d. yields £8 4s. per cent. 


{4.1 million to £4.2 million in overseas 
markets and remained practically un- 
changed at just over £4.1 million at home) 
and of toilet preparations (which at home 
went up from £4.5 million to £4.8 million 
and which were maintained at £4.2 million 
abroad) has been recorded. But there is 
a reasonable prospect that profits for the 
group as a whole should show a recovery 
in the current year and there should be 
no difficulty in maintaining the 30 per cent 
ordinary dividend. 


ee 


A.C. COSSOR. This company has 
had one of the most chequered records of 
all the radio and television manufacturers 
since the end of the war. Between 1948 
and 1951 it paid no ordinary dividend and 
its preference dividend was in arrears. It 
came back to the dividend list in 1952 
with a payment of ro per cent ; last year 
the dividend was raised to I5 per cent. 
For the year to March 31, 1956,, however, 


no dividend is being paid on the 5s. 
ordinary shares. 

The directors could do nothing else but 
to pass the dividend, for the accounts show 
a loss of £87,445, compared with a net 


profit of £254,740 (after charging £239,152° 


for tax) in the previous year. The actual 
loss on trading must have been still higher, 
for the figure is struck after crediting a net 
tax recovery of £32,426. The consolidated 
balance carried forward has been reduced 
from £278,408 to £148,314. These figures 
must come as an unpleasant surprise to 
shareholders ; they show just how vulner- 
able the company is. 


It is to the directors’ credit that in the 
preliminary statement they do explain why 
the loss occurred and what they are doing 
to set the company on its feet again. They 
say that the company’s operations were 
“severely affected both by very heavy 
cancellations of Government orders and 
by the setback to the radio and television 
business caused by the imposition of more 
onerous hire purchase terms, increased 
purchase tax, restriction of hiring con- 
tracts, credit restraint and increased in- 
terest rates.” The directors add that “ the 
loss for the year includes provision neces- 
sary for the writing down of stocks of 
television and radio sets and components 
left on hand at the end of the period. 
Measures taken with the object of mini- 
mising losses and restoring trading to a 
profitable basis have included the running 
down of the company’s workpeople and 
staffs by 1,200 and the enforcement of 
economies in expenses of all kinds.” The 
5s. shares now stand at §s. 4}d., having 
fallen 1s. 3d. since the preliminary figures 
were published. A report such as this 
reminds investors of the present troubles 
of the television and radio industry. But 
not all the companies are faring equally 
badly. The chairman of Pye, for instance, 
speaks of a greater concentration of effort 
on export markets while the chairman of 
Thorn Electrical Industries speaks of 
expansion of the Ferguson radio and tele- 
vision division, though the parent company 
has had.to postpone its plans to build 
cathode ray tubes in association with the 
American company, Sylvania Electric 
Products. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: September 19th 


Next Contango Day: September 19th 
Next Settlement Day: September 11th 


DespPItTE several disturbing influences in 
markets, prices during the past week have 
declined only modestly. The Financial 
Times index for Government: Securities 
has moved down from 85.51 to 84.35 and 
the Industrial Ordinary index starting the 
week at 186.4 dipped to 181.2 and rallied 
to 183.1 on Wednesday. 


Early in the week the Chancellor’s 
warning about the economic situation 
lowered gilt-edged prices by about 4 per 
cent and-the losses have since increased 
to about a point. Three per cent Savings 
Bonds 1955-65, which were 86}, have 
fallen to 85%, 3 per cent Gas Stock 1990-95 
lost § and 24 per cent Savings Bonds 
1964-7 declined from 793 to 78}. A 
steadier tendency developed on Tuesday 
which the fall in gold reserves failed to 
upset. The tendency in the industrial 
market has been similar. Early declines 
were followed by a quiet but steadier close 
to the account. And on Wednesday, when 
the new account opened, the tone was 
more cheerful though business remained 
restricted and markets declined again on 
Thursday. The Farnborough air show 
drew interest towards aircraft shares ; 
Hawker Siddeley rose 1s. 7}d. to 48s. 44d. 
Rolls-Royce rose §s. 3d. on Wednesday 
and at 111s. 6d. showed a net rise on the 
week. Shell advanced 4s. 4}d. to 152s. 6d. 
and Royal Dutch gaining 25s. at £79}. 


The projected plan by British Petroleum 
to build a-tanker terminal at Popton Point 
on Milford Haven influenced the shares 
of Milford ‘Docks which rose 2s. on 
Wednesday to 66s. Great Universal Stores 
were bought on the publication of the full 
report, the “A” shares being 2s. 44d. 
higher at 37s. 74d. ex-dividend. Hudson’s 
Bay were supported from the US and 
showed a 4s. 6d. rise at 219s. 6d. 


Kaffirs were firmer on Tuesday but on 
Wednesday most of the gains were lost. 
Tin shares have been a firm market, 
Pengkalen rising from 13s. 73d. to 15s. 6d. 





THE ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT iNDEX 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





























Price Indices, Average Yields 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) (per cent) 
Group Aug. | May June | July | Aug. | Aug. | May June | July | Aug. 
; 29, | 2, ae | . 30, 29, 26, ’ 28, 
1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 1956 | 1956 
Ordinary Shares. :— 

llectrical engineering ... | 159-7 | 144-9 141-6 140°3 | 142-1] 4-68 | 5-11 | 5-24 | 5-31 | 5-26 
ingineering ........... 184-2 | 175-6 169-7 | 170-5 174-7} 4°45 | 4-84 | 5-02 | 5-05 | 4-96 
Motots and aircraft... .. 197-7 | 165-3 | 165-6 | 172-8 | 173-9] 4-06 | 5-78 | 5-83 | 5-63 | 5-58 
Chain stores ...../..... 261-6 | 251-6 | 248-1} 244-3 | 252-8] 3-79 4:42 | 4-47 ; 4°55 | 4-38 
Cotton textiles ......... | 106-9; 97-7, 96-0) 92:5} 92-9] 8-51 | 9-39 9-31 | 9-68 | 9-43 
Chemicals .o02scus kan os 218-4 | 199-9 | 196-1 | 191-4 | 193-2] 4-13 | 4-73 | 4-84 | 4-96 | 4-93 
Ol... ue ew eeeaeas 235-2 | 279-8 | 318-3 | 317-3 323-9] 4:97 | 4-91 | 4-46 | 4-45 | 4-31 
Shipping «i; i{ceese ied: 162-6 | 176-5 | 171-6 | 178-7 | 182-1] 5-30 | 6-08 | 6-26 6-03 | 5-98 
Investment trusts ...... 232-8 | 224-9 225-0! 230-3 235-9] 4-22 | 4:96 5:04 5:00 | 4:93 

Industrials :-—~ 
Ordinary (all classes).... | 156-4 | 145-4 144-8 | 144-8 | 147-2] 5-45 | 6-20 | 6-25 | 6-27 | 6-17 
Prefareeon ates sis aa #4 78-2' 76-8 75°6 + 75-0] 5-57 5-84 | 5-94 | 6-04 6-09 
Debenture. oo caiens cas | 78-5| 72-5) 72-4, 72:2, 71:8 5-24 | 5-66 5-66 5-68 5-71 
‘otal (capital goods)... ... 178-7 163-9 160-1 160-5 163-1} 4-67 | 5-33 | 5-47 | 5-49 | 5-42 
‘otal (consumption goods). | 130-1 } 114-5 112-3 112-3 114-1] 6-15 7-20 | 7-30 | 7-32 | 7-21 
Vonsols 39% 5.5. S0ss oe | 17-8] 736 140 12-4) 15°0 4-55 | 4-81 | 4-79 | 4-89 | 4-72 








Security Indices Yields 
ie POE 

| Fix 
Ord.* | Int.t Camm Ord. 








o/ oe 
Aug. 30...| 184-1 | 93-78 | 4°75 | 5-80 
» 3l...| 182-9 | 93-58 | 4-78 | 5-83 
Sept. 3...) 181-2 | 93-34 }| 4-85 | 5-89 
5-89 

5-83 





» 4..4 181-2 | 93°34 4-85 | 
» 5S 183-1 | 95-41 4-84 | 





Total bargains 
1956, High} 203-5 | 99-37 1956 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) | Aug. 30} 6,647 
» Low.| 169-7 | 92-85 oe. ot G6S35 
(Mar. 8) |(Aug. 139 Sept. 3} 17,833 

1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97] ,, 4] 6,383 
K July 21), (Jan.-7) 5; 6,638 

» Low.4 175-7 | 98-23 
(Mar. 15) (Sept. 2) 














* July 1, 1935=100. 


+ 1928= 100. 
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* Ex dividend. 
(g) On 16%. 


+ Tax free. Gross yield. 
(hk) On 83%. 


Tax free. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(t) On 174% 


(b) Final dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 


(u) On 114%. (v) On 15% Tax free. 


(d) On 324%. 


(w) On 14% 


| Net . 
Prices, Jan. 1 | BRITISH FUNDS Price, Price, | Yield, und Prices, Jan. 1 | Last Two ORDINARY Pb | Price, Yield, 
to Sept. 5, 1956 | AND cae 29,| Sept. 5,, Sept. 5 ' 2 Ito Sept. 5, wands Dividends STOCKS ug. 29, Sept. 5. Sent A 
| GUARANTEED "1556 | 1956, 1956 | | SPse"” | (a) (b) (c) 1956 | 1956 | 195g” 
Low STOCKS | § High 
| Ls Gs at sd ie | "s al “% Babcock & Wilcox £1,| 80/- | 77 L 
| 97 \Funding 23% °52-57..... 98 98! 3 4 2) 414 101] 85/6 Ta 2aDCOCK & WHCOX £2. 4 6 7 5 
| 934 War Loan a 56-68..... 94 94 3 6 5/416 41) 13/- 3}a) 10§6Cammell Laird 5/-.. .| = 6 | 106 13 4 
| 884% |Funding 2§% °56-61..... 90 48 9043 312 4 4 16 lll) S/- 8a 3 a Dorman wre oot a ; 27/3 7 5 
| 99) [Exchequer 5% 1957 1004 |100 24 6 419 7154/9 4 cen eae het). 7/6 65 11 
| 97 (Conversion 4% °'57-58 | 984 98 349 5 3 81} 55/6 4a) 6 bMetal Box fl. see tase - 53.9 14 5 
| 953 (Serial Funding 24% 1957. 97H | 978 | 3 3 9 4 8 5 | T5/- 1236) 5 aStewarts & Lloyds £1. ~ - | 6/3 8 
ie || iConversion 2% 58. 59. 94% 94431311 9/410 5/ 48 /- 8 b 4 aSummers (John) £1... °/= 38 6 a 
| 888 |Exchequer 907 1960..... 92 4 914% + 31211'/411 14577 ll b 3 aswan Hunter {1 event 55 /- 54 6 ) 
| 92) \Exchequer 3% 1960.....| 9448 | 94% |3 711,414 5] 49/9 845 = 4 a United Steel {1...... 41/9 | 41 1 1] 
| 83 |Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.| 864 | 85¢ | 312 9/5 0 101] 44/7} 2ja} Tb Vickers {1 ......44., 44/15 42 44 } 
| 77§ Funding 3% °59-69...... | 80$ | 79 | 31710 5 8 6! PEXTILes =| * 
86; Funding 4% ’60-90... | 88 87} 610 7!811 9el 24/6 6 b 4a Bradford Dyers re eS | 21 
75} |Savings Bonds 3% '60-70.| 774% 76} | 31810. 5 8 10/] 23/7} 3.a|» 5 bBrit. Celanese £1. .... 15 6 | 15 
97% Conversion 44% 1962. el 98 98 579 446245 97 25/104 24a 645 Coats (J. & P.) £1....| 22/9 | 92/3 
881 (Exchequer 3% '62-63....| 91 903 3 6 4° 414 51] 44/- 4a 6 bCourtaulds {1 ....... 57/6 | 36 
83 4 |Exchequer 2}% °63-64...| 87 86} 3 9 8 413 11/] 21/3 5a 5 b Fine Spinners {1..... 14/3 | 14 8 
764 Savings Bonds 24% '64-67| 79} 78} 319 2'5 4 81] 30/- Thb 5 aLanes. Cotton {1..... 26/6 26 
72} Savings Bonds 3% 65 75.| 7144 733 314 0 5 5 Olf 31/103 2}a, 10 bPatons & Baldwins {1 31,6 | 309 
90k Victory 4% °20-76....... 908* 90% 3 76:5 4 2t _Morors & AIRCRAFT 
78 Funding 3% 66-68. . - 808 79% 318 1\;5 7 Ti 22/4 Sha 6} Bristol Aeroplane 10/-, 20/- 20 
81 1 Conversion 34° 1969 | 833* 823 | 31411/'5 8 3 9/- 8hb 4 aBritish Motor 5/-....| 6/9 6 6 
17 Treas. 34°  *99-8)....... | 78H 171k 33116. 3 364,53 24a 5 b Ford Motor {1....... 32.3 32 3 
764 Treas. 34° s;, \ : Pee 78 77h 3 8 2'5 3 6/2} 48/10} 1245 3 a Hawker Siddeley £1. .| % 9 48 10 ; 
66 Rede mption 3%, '86-96. . ; 67\* 664* | 3 4 31'418 2/1] 48/3 10 c¢ 124¢Levland Motors fl. 7/6 47 6 
74} «=(Funding 34 1999-2004..| 77 164 219 3,416 2/}115/10) 5 a) 124) Rolls-Rovee {1 ...... 1108/9 108.9 
76§ (Consols 4% aft. Feb. 57. | 18% 78 219 215 3 if | Suops & Stores 
693 War L’n 34% aft. Dec. 52] 72 708 217 5:5 O 5f] 18/103 14 ¢ 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.| 15/3 14 9* 
69 ‘Conv. 34% aft. April’61..| 70}8*) 69)* 21710) 5 5/| 41/44 20 b| 74a Debenhams 10/-..... 39,9 | 38 
59} Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..| 62g | 60)* | 21611 4 18 10/| 44/9 15 a) 474bGt. Universal ‘A’ 5/-.| 38/6 | 38 -* 
ot ae ey: | Snare: 53} 518* | 215 7:'416 6f} 71/14 l7ha 3246 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-, 62 | 616 
50% (Treas. 24% aft. April’75.; 523* 51§* (215 9/416 Qf} 25/6 25 a) 20 bUnited-Drapery 5/-.., 21/3 | 20 6 13 
903 Br. Elec. 44% °67-69..... an 90} 310 0. 5 10 111} 64/10} 56), 20 a Woolworth 5/-...... 59,9 58 9 + lo 
74. (Br. Bec. 3% “66-75. «:...<; | 75}* 744* |316 7)5 6111 on 
71% (Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... 734* | 723%+312 115 3 17083/9 +5 al +10 bBritish Petroleum ry i = 43 148 9 
86% Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..... 873* | 87* | 3 410'5 4 3117/9 5a 12)>)Burmah fl.......... 4/44, 926 | 315 
77% Br. Elec. 33% '76-79..... 794 | 784 | 3 8 4:5 4 21] £87 6a 14 bRoyal Dutch 1004. .. (79 | £79} RT 
844 Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 86% | 85§ | 310 5,5 8 3171/- t5 a) t13zbShell Reg. {1........ 151/35 {151/103 3 8 
80% ‘Br. Gas 33% ’69-T1...... 82* Sis* | 3 1211;);5 6 Ti SHIPPING | 
67 jiBr. Gas 3% '90-95....... 69} 68} 3 3 9/418 OJ] 35/9 ... | ss |Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 35/- | 356 410 
74 (Br. Trans. 3% °68-73..... 754* | 744" '316 7/5 6 111] 277 2ja) 7>Cunard {1 .......... | 23/- | 226 8 
83% Br. Trans. 4% ’72-77..... 858 84, |311 1,/5 5 11 3/9 3a\ 5 OP. & O. Def. f1...... S1/f6 | 31/3 (5 25 
67 Br. Trans. 3% ’78-88..... 693 683 |3 7 3/5 0 73 MISCELLANEOUS | 
| 15/3 15 ¢| 5 ajAssoc. Elect. f{1...... 73/9 | T1/3* | 4 4 
. : = 113/9 5 a) 174b/Assoc. Port.Cem.{1..|105/- 1039 4 6 3 
) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (/) To latest date. * Ex dividend. 60/9 Tha 74 6 Bowater Paper {1.... 49/44 | 47 6 4 }4 
t Assumed average life approx. 103 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 54/9 RRL, 2B. ncn cinnes 506 | 50 - —- 
31/10}| 4 4a\ 8 bBrit. Aluminium {1 ..) 76 3. | 72/6 5 6 2 
Prices, 1955 |Prices, Jan. 1 TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 60/- ut t10ga Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-| 54/- | 52/9 515 4 
, toSep. 5, 1956 STOCKS AND Aug. 29,Sept. 5, Sept. 5 3/104 é = aCanadian Pacific $25. ry ei 41° 
: 1956 | 19 ' / i 4% Decca Record 4/-.... A 
Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS a ; _— 25/9 4a) 10 6Dunlop Rubber 10/-. 20/- | 19/- 2. 
rs: | , . o/t 1 $< Englis 09 ios Sonn | 7 2 - 5 4 4 
19 803 74% |Aust. 34% '65-69....| 75 754 | 6 ! a h General Elect. {1.....| 9°) 9 1600 
87 37) 12° Ceylon HA] rc OF 7 7S : ; et 49/10} 4a | 6 bimp. Chemical {1....| 45/- | 443 | 410 9 
87 | 88{ 82} \N. Zealand 4% °76 78.| 844 844 | 5 310! 62/9 1245 84a Imp. Tobacco £1..... 50 48 8 6 5 
87t | 64) | 57} LCC. 3% aft, 1920.., 60 | 60 | 5 0 0 f2ll $2-90c'$3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v... .$2024* $2044 5 5 
83 85 834 |Liverpool 3% '54-64.., 84 | 84 510 71 Tha) 12}6,London Brick £1..... 51/10} 51/10) 714 § 
65 68 61 |M.Wtr.‘B’ 3% °34-2003, 625 | 623 5 4 Ol 30. 3 1525 6%aMonsantoChemicals5/- 26/- 24'6* 412 : 
943 97 92} |Agric. Mort. 5% 59-89 934 | 935 |5 8 67) 69/18 12 6 44a Tate & Lyle {1...... 63/- | 65/- |5 47 
91 117} 102} German 7% 1924....) 1164 115} Sa 69/6 1245 6ja Tube Investments {1.| 62/6 60 ' 15 ™ 
149 209t- 187 (German 5$% 1930... 207 | 2064 115/6 20 6 «5 aTurner & Newall {1..106/3 1044) 4192) 
160 | 225 | 208 (Japan 5% 1907..... 224 | 224 4 o a oat Merwe aly Ak a : = eo 
190 275 247 apan 5 Conv. 1930) 267} 573 a nited Molasses -, : 3,3 oe 
ee bey ics 1d 40/- t24a 74bCons. Tea & Lands {1.| 24/6 | 24 2 
ion t aa 5a 15 bLondonAsiatic Rbr.2/-- 2/14 | 2 0} 15} - 
S, jan. ast Tw | Price rice ie / 5 /- éV ie. 
to Sept. 5, 1956 seeder | ORDINARY Rag Fr . ak 15a 30 bUnited orden tong x 45 7 | 45 co 
Low | (a) (6) (©) | STOCKS 1956 | 1956 | 1956 84 20 a 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/- 1% 7 «| 4:14:10 
‘ 135/74 80 a 120 b De Beers 5/- Def. Reg ‘l108 9 (105 Bes 
| % % | Banxs & Discount £ s. d. | 96/104 ia ... |Free State Geduld 5/~ 90/74 | 88 9 5 
41/13 16 5 a Barclays f1........ 45 /- 44 6 5 710 | 50/6 1236 124a/Randfontein {1...... | 39/- 37/9 |] 
50/3 | 6b 6 aLloyds'A’{5,fl}pd... 53,6 | 536 | 512 2 | 10/11} 28 c 30 cLondon Tin 4/-..... | 9788) 9- 1 Oe 
61 /- 9b 9 aMidland £1, fully pd.. 66/- | 66/- |5 9 1] 4% 262}c 75 a\Rhokana {1......... | 424 | 43: 6 } 
- 599 9b 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd. 63/6 63/6 233.5 2 
9 | 66/6 8 b : a Westmstr‘B’/4,fl}pd. 69/6 | 69/- |5 1511 
6 28/- 335 a Alexanders fi ‘eee 530 6 30,6 | 4 2 : i 
5/- | 29/3 5 SfaiNat Disc. ‘B’{1.....| 326 | 33/6 | 519 5 New York Closing Prices 
- | 406 644, 6a Union Disc, {1...... 47/- | 47/- |5 6 5 = 
9 | 30/6 4b 4 aBarc. (D.C.O.) f1. 33/- | 33/- | 417 0 | Aug. Sept. | Aug. Sept. \ 
9 33/6 7}b 74a Chart. Bk. of India fl 37/6 | 36/6 8 45 + 5 | 29 5 
1 37401 Gem fen : . $1 $ : 
162 | ha b Leg. & Gen. f{1...... 9 28 | 115 9 Balt. Am. ‘ ing. _Paper.. 1 j 
oe +4746 +20 a Pearl £1, fully pd.. as | Sif° 15 TF & Kam. Pac. ...:1 a | 35 Aa Virose | 4 Saf Nee Distill. ai ; 
40} tl 7ge) F125 c Prudential ‘A’ {1 . 44 44 1418 9 IN.Y. Cent... | 37 Kel. of Am....| 15$ | 15 Bears Roebur k 4. 
Breweries, Ec, Pennsyl. .....| a 23} (Chrysler ..... 674 | 69} hell ....... : 
/106 /- 33 b us Seen 112 (|112/6 | 712 9 |Amer. Tel. . 183 |183} Gen. Elec.....| 61 | 62} Std. Oil of N.J- , 
24/104, 19/9 | 6a) 1144 Distillers 6/8....... 20/6* | 20/3 |5 15 3 Stand. Gas...) 113 | je Gen. Motors... + | 47% JU.S. Steel . . 7 
45/103 38/6 | 25 ¢ 10 aGuinness 10 Tienes _-| 40/TE | 40/- 16 5 O Wnhited Corp... 3 | 6% \Goodyear ....| 7 79} Westinghouse. t 
| 67/-_|__7a'_14 b Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. £1) 69/6 _| 68/-_| 6 3 6 IW. Union Tel.| 19} | 20h inter: Nickel | 1081 108} [Woolworth ..| 46) 468 


(e) To earliest date. 
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Statistics 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages Sept. Ist 
Production and Consumption This week 


Ree eee eenee 


SN. cc snddcinieBietdibiebe Aug. 18th 
External Trade.................. Aug. 25th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits ............... July 14th 
World Trade...... 


831 
OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 

Production and Trade...... Sept. Ist 
British Commonwealth ...... This week 
Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply Aug. 18th 
CIE SUNOS occicctedegsecnces Aug. 25th 


adenensacuas July 14th 








W = Weekly averages. 





UK Production and Consumption 


M= Monthly averages or calendar months. Stocks at end of period. 





| 


























Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit — Danie pitas. : ‘ eS 
1953 1954 1955 May June July April May | June | July 
| | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | 
Index : a ) 
All industriés..... Pee eee 11948 — 100 121 130 | 137 140 137 | 122 136 135 | 140 124-125? 
Mining and Quarrying ...-.++-++ ee eee eee if 109 110 | 108 109 106 85 109 106 | 114 a 
Building and contracting................. pa 1]1 | 115 | 116 1155 115° 1194 a ais a 
Gas, electricity and water. .....60--eeeees ‘ii 134 145 153 144 134 121 158 143 141 | 
} j | | 
Manufacturing, total .......+++-. yee seeece - 123 133 | 142 146 144 127 141 140 145 
l ngineering, Shipbuilding, electrical goods re 129 | 140 155 156 158 136 nen , wala 
Vehicles ccc cece eee eee eee e eee n eens 138 | 155 172 180 179 157 156 160 
Chemical trades. .....+.++++- er at 153 | 168 179 185 176 161 187 174 seated 
Ir xtiles and clothing......... ™ 114 116 116 118 114 102 120 115 Pie, 
Food. drink anid tobacco............. = 114 116 117 128 126 113 124 132 | = 
} 
BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (") (*). .+0seeWae enema ere dnae op bey sh W | '000 tons 4,300 4,298 4,250 4,290 4,175 3,409 4,317 4,211 4,536 3,780 
Pig-iron ... .aneesecomeb ele <hS concede 0's WwW = 215 | 229 240 242 217 231 254 247 240 240 
Steel, ingots and CastingS.......eeeeeesees | W | = 339 | 356 381 402 364 308 421 396 380 326 
i. MOE; i nihidan sae ie aera che M “i 156-3 170-2 174-6 177-7 170-6 165-0 181-4 190-4 sii 
Ni nt . cake ai earda sb eee WwW ns 11-60 11-77 11-91 12-07 11-95 7-18 12-16 12-78 aioe 
Electricity ("}, ccn'3@astw alae s ih ca teeevets M | mn. kwh 5,459 6,075 6,679 6,214 5,636 | 5,115 6,952 6,381 6,142 
MANUFACTURING | 
Textile production : | 
Cotton yarn, SAMA eek ceases i tevixcians W | mon. bb. 17-97 19-17 16-91 18-18 14-92 14-01 16-54 16-55 | 16-60); 13-33 
Worsted yar vi nace awe aae obese knee M - 18-40 , 18-80 18-48 18-28 19-05 16-63 17-59 19-13 19-86 ae 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total.......... M | ra 34-947 37-307 39-32 40-48 | 39:86 36-71 41-42 42-17 41-47 | 
‘ a » Staple fibre... M ‘a 16-85” 19-007 19-94 20-38 19-59 18-77 22-61 22-61 22-51 
Cotton cloth, WOWREGuh stessovstasc ec ovane W | mn. yds. 35-2 38-3 34-3 38-9 33-8 20-4 31-9 31-2 33°35 
Wool fabrics, WOVE... cccccccccccccccess M imn.sq.yds} 34-3 34:5 34-2 31-5 34-8 31-7 28-7 aa-5 33-3 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ...............- WwW 000s 11-44, 14-51 17-26 18-28 17-19 13-51 14-74 13-90 16-61 12-87 
Commercial vehicles and chassis .......... Ww ” 4-61; 5-07 6°53 6-82 6-43 5-38 6-37 6-27 6-61 4-91 
Metal-working machine tools ..... M |’000tons}| 12-63 11-39) 12-52 13-24 12-80 11-81 12-68 sé we ons 
Internal combustion engines. ............. M /000 BHP 311 | 356 | 408 421 | 429 408 427 
BUILDING ACTIVITY ae | 
Permanent houses completed : (') | 
fotal.... ...inaud sees Neon death owhs.o4 M | ‘000s 26°56 | 28-97 | 26-42 24-93 | 27-19 25-59} 23-10 25-85 27-67 25-00 
By | te DeRNG oc ck oi bos seen divs cas M | i 5-24 7-55 9-46 9-3) 9-39 9-43 9-96 10-80 11-03 10-66 
By local housing authorities.............. M | i 19-91 | 19-58 15-98 14-91 16-50} 15-09 12-38 14-15 15-58 13-44 
Other .....c¢ katate Seen eetiew'nd«ssha.e M | id 1-41 | 1-83 0-98 0-78 0-80 | 1-07 0-76 0-90 1:07; 90-90 
} | 
WHOLESALE SALES (’) | | 
Textile houses : iAv. value | 
otal home eB ules Bbaehactsachsvesse '1950= 100 95 | 95 | 98 88 79 | 71 99 99 84 
Women’s and children’s wear...........-- os 96 96 | 98 89 15 70 101 102 80 
Men’s and boys’. WO@P. 6.64 ...sc0esccecsce ¥ 91 | 90 | 94 83 19 76 99 100 91 
Piece-goods . .wsphveatvanaeivrsueere vee. * 66 | 63 | 62 60 47 49 62 66 57 
RETAIL SALES (’) | Weekly 
All kinds of business : . | av. value 
AB retgiless 2.353, ase ees (aikees betias 1950 = 100 “~ diet 1 140 139 132 145 138 147 | 144 147 
Independent retailers...........e+eeeeees ae at aan 136 134 128 142 133 139 135 141 
Multiple retailers...........s.cccccceeeee oa 148 145; 141 153 144 157 155 155 
Lo operative societies, .......cccccccceccs 142 145 138 136 148 152 151 148 
Genes ce partment Re 2LArn oad o's he.o aes | 117 lil 104 125 112 116 112 124 
By kind of shop : | 
Food... . is eee en eS a eA ioe 148 148 143 | 150 153 155 153 154 
Clothing and footwear... . Pen y kn ena i ds aS 121 127 120 135 114 138 128 134 
Household eugiesss dae Sk rs wa sate 151 139 127 | 149 136 143 140 145 
5 STOCKS 
asic materials : . 
Coal, distrimendl O8gcn oo bee vio. cece 1900 tons} 17,626 | 15,682 | 18,346 | 11,640 13,206 | 14,282 | 13,654 | 14,697 | 17,129 | 18,451 
Steel . . , . . i pute Mee setae be oo a ose aa 1,051 899 1,280 936 946 1,086 1,386 1,409 ee a 
‘ ® . . Keates Cee ee i 55-3] 61-5 76°? 58-5 64-3 99-7 76-4 71-7 
Sulphur (7). cavcosd week amiameosy anar «3 . 66-8| 67-2) 85: ] 92:3) 82-0| 75-5] 83-3) 99-9 
Newsprint «. «44 Jct DEER GPOUEE MEd bs vse 110-6} 97-5} 105-0! 113-2) 117-7| 110-8] 116-7| 117-4 
Textiles : & d Av. value } 
Wholesale houses, total ()...........ce0+- 1950= 100 89 95 90 107 104 110 109 108 108 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (#) .. - 102 107 110 130 124 109 140 135 133 
( (') Great Britain. (?) Provisional estimate. _(*) 1954 figures onwards exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a wee k. 





: xcluding government stocks from August, 1953. (°) Average for second quarter. 
cMcing filter cake from May, 1956. 


(*) Average for third quarter. 


(7) Rayon production only. (*) In- 
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Coal Crude petroleum Elec ee 
Monthly ae = Australia Canada India S. Africa Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada | India N. Zealand \ 
calendar months vegas tain | 2 
“= '000 tons . million kwh 
Mh. eae ea 1232| 1,255) 2511-1969) 139 Oo) sant Ree ma) ss (yt 
OOM Cee te 8: 1,647 . 9,06 4 wee "3 ; ; : 
1998 sik sited ane 1,607 931 3,185 2,646 1,429 22-6 1,345 6,358 | 707 | 336 
. ie 
1956, January ........... 845 | 1,199 3,196 2,644 1,802 23-7 th er | 04 | Coe 1,372 
February........... 1,456 | "1,034 3,346 2,599 1,794 21-6 1,308 oe | a | | fe 
SRD ch CccziAN cul 1,495 | 984 3,360, 2,752] 1,895 24-2 398) 6,487 | oan | | 
eRe a eee 1,537 | 857 et | 2,775 | 1,574 ace : ones | = 1412 
, May..... 1,754 974 3,314 2,910 1,590 896 | 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ° 
Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
i | | 
Monthly averages or Canada N. Ceylon Malaya | Malaya | Australia|; Canada India |S. Africa} Australia, Canada 5S. Atria 
calendar months Rhodesia . ‘ Ai 
ren 000 tons : ’000 fine oun 
2. | | | | 8} 294) 965-4 
Se ee ee ee 16-3 | 17-4 7-9 58-2 4-14 106 238 104 | 49 73°8 963-4 
1984 ST ee ee 19-5 31-5 7:8 48-7 | 5-93 185 237 140 117 93-2 a I ue 
| ERP rr ge ree 21-6 28-9 7-8 | 53-3 | 5°89 183 337 142 130 87-4 | 3 1,21 
PRRs ran oe eees 25-5 31-5 5-2 | 51:0 | 6-78 | 202 394 | 154 127 78-7 385 I 298 4 
peng? Seba neepare ae: 22-8| 30-3| 67| 48-4| 6-24 | 180) 388) 142 126] 76-0 369 1.2384 
a MR Pe eT ee 23-0 | 32-8 7-2 45-2 6-26 208 413 das ve on i : 3496 
ee rs 22-6 | 32-4 6:5 | 52-7 ‘s aoe oa oe i 349 4 
Ca RN Ry Sie oe eee = oe cud 54-7 | J 
EXTERNAL TRADE © 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
gy Feared Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | | ‘3 
mn. {A <e mn. $C . mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn, rupees mn. {5A ; 
— = a a a 7 naness | Cees, — es ee 
SOE Miwaeds pas aeeka ser bes 28-2 | 33-8 220 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 23:5 58-6 29-5 | il 4 
SOOF Sco nsetwrevencadeaee 56-6 67-9 341 | 329 547 495 20-43 20-33 97-2 107-2 36°5 a! 3 
BOD iiiise Seltwe ce secane 70-1 63-4 393 363 566 504 23:93 21-55 91-9 101-9 40-2 | 501 
1956, PORCEACY 5... 255% 59-1 20-6 405 | 353 683 521 19-9 31-6 110-1 210-0 44-2 | 31-9 
rs a. bw cues bag 80-5 77-9 454 333 145 597 baie 32-3 106-7 217-4 45-1 | 19 
way ES RR es 67-9 18-6 532 | 388 596 399 24-1 96-4| 121-8 “wn 
eg pea heheh eee 73-3 90-5 555 435 687 452 oes 97-4 81-0 ; 
ES BRST ES ee ra ae 493 429 ooo ide a ase 
! 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES “ 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living _ 
i ey 5 - ae hes aan ch peas o | % 
puntrelin * Canada | India * | zealand’ S. Africa | Australia| Canada India Pet ole Pakistan | S. Africa nate 
End of period: mn. US dollars . eae 1953 = 100 _ 
l | : 
es eer 1,265; 1,011 | 3,3557 237 652 56 84 Ss 74 89° TT | 75 
BE aida eed ta Pelee sales 1,133 1,955 | 1,782 | 239 416 101 101 95 105 98 | 102 | 10) 
Ren ee Peet ae Sepees 835 1,910 | 1,791 | 179 368 104 101 90 107 94 | 105 | 101 
ROUGE, CREE 0s = 5s cevresces 1,880 1,814 191 335 107** 101 94 109° 96 107 | 104 
ee eee 1,875 1,771 | 214 325 joy 101 97 vis 96 107 | yo 
IN i She ad a ace ean 1,895 1,743 | 247 316 101 95 107 199 
ss Seed Ac Shen wlics 1,909 1,678 | 318 102 ; ‘i 106 
En, a recwie si dekbe 1,903 “7 | 301 ove 





(*) Electricity production for New Zealand represents about 
trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is spe 
exports are fob. Trade for India and Pakistan includes that going by land, 
annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning stat 
exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; 
S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only and for S. Africa i 

Beginning January, 1955, including South-West Africa. 
(*) Including some long-term securities. 


gold. 
1948—March, 1949. 


ncludes direct taxes. 


out 87 per cent of total generation. 
cial trade only. 


April Ist of year stated and for Australia and Pakistan 


(?) Copper and tin refer to metal 
Imports are cif except for Australia, Cafiada and §S. Africa which a! 
except for Pakistan in 1948 when figures are for trade by sea and al 
12 months ended June 30th. 

only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. 
(*) Including foreign investments. 
(7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. 
(**) Average for first quarter. 


production. (3 


(*) Gold and fo 
Cost of liv: 


(*) Including semi-pro 
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Financial Statisti 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
. (£ million) 
, the week ended September Ist, 1956, there! By far the biggest single influence 
» “above-line” deficit (after allowing for| throughout this past week has been the Sept. 7, | Aug. 29, | Sept. 5,. 
, Funds) of £22,197,000 compared with aj payment of £60 million to shareholders of 5 | 16 1936 
de of £8,161,000 in the previous week and| the Trinidad Oil Company. It was evident 
t of £16,476,000 in the corresponding period | that the disbursement might cause a tem- | /*}y¢,Depariment® > 1.781-0 | 1,907-5 | 1,900-7 
; ear. There was a net receipt * * below line | porary glut of credit. Hence at last week’s Notes in banking dept.... "19-3 42-9 24°F 
jst week of £24,125,000, bringing the total deficit! “Treasury bill tender the discount houses | {ovt debt and securities* | 1,796-3 } 1,946-2 | 1,921.2 
] : ‘ : ‘ er securities... . xe 7 0-8 0-8 
{ 1,793,000 (£408,655,000 in 1955-56). substantially reversed the previous week’s Gold coin and bullion.... | 0-4 0-4 0-4 
sans . reduction of their tender price—offering ae eee OL oe. the -_ -" 
A cil, "ose Week | Week 3d. more, at £98 14s. 11d. per cent—and Banking Department : 
Esti- ended | endec Jeposits : | 
vel = Sept. | Sept. | COMcentrated the greater part of their Public accounts.......... |} 10-4] 13-0] 37-5 
1956-57 Sept 3, Sept. sats | Rf | applications upon bills dated Wednesday SEY AE SR. | ST — 
1988 | 19 | | and later days. Total applications de- | Omes cc: | "3 ] et] B38 
— ’ l clined from £405 to £385 million, and Por = G60 neers decegszensas | 332-2 307-5 295-6 
R ue } : curities : 
,_ Ord. Mevenue |2085,500} 426,606| 489,862) 22,818) 33,510 | the market’s allotment rose from 50 to Government ............. | 286-5 | 237-4 | 256-6 
‘ ..| 144,000] 26,000! 31,200 500; 700) 80 per cent, Discounts and advances... | 25-5 26-6 13-7 
Be _|:} 170,000] 80,400; 71,800] 3,400) 2,500 | ; NNR Gi ss cchaeinacknes 17-0 17-1 17-2 
St ..| 58,900] 31,900) 26,000] 1,300) 1,400 | In consequence of the excess of bill Bor otal sno nnn e ees nees 329-0 ael-1 | 267-5 
la EPT 216,750 76,700 | 77,900 3,500 4,300 | anking department reserve. . . * 
Protts Tax, EPT- | ago. i2'a00| aie0o} -'3o0] "200 | maturities early in the week, the easing ’ : | % oy ° 
Spe Contribu-| of credit supplies became more pro- | i ee eo 6-5 14-5 9-0 
ten | other, 1,000 250, 160 | nounced on Monday and Tuesday. On | = er a ——— 
' .* | . . Vv a 
the first of these days, indeed, the authori- | yedesliee tenes aedteeed to ft $25 tuillign from f feeb wine 
Inland Rev. . 2680,150] 654,056 | 699,722]31,818 42, 610 | ties found it necessary to mop up supplies | o= September 5, 1956. 
( _...|1204,000] 479,270 | 485,699] 21,829 21,195, by “reverse” sales of bills. New money 
Es .| 953,350] 369,550 | 399,255] 20,670 28,770 in the market ranged from 4} to 3} per semniey wks 
Total | — | | cent, and there was a fair turnover in 
se +++ AST $50] 648,800 | 904,954 142,499 49.985 November and “hot” bills at 418 per Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
‘Motor D | 92,000} 17,063| 17,914 362) | cent. In the event, the credit posi- a : 
’. T. ‘a 4) eg ae 7 i Sh Die 
r Receipts).| ess 6,100! 6,850] 1.910 950. tion on Wednesday was fairly evenly | Tender | | Applied Average | Allotted 
i Licences) 28,000} 7,200; 7,600} 1,900, 1,400 | balanced but, as expected, supplies were | Offered | “for | Allotted] Rate of | at Max. 
Sin nS... 000] 15,660) 15,659]... -.. | very umevenly distributed. The bank + 
Miscellaneous 200,000} 34,019) 38,098} 58 7,845) re: — 
See +——- | recipients of the Trinidad funds lent 1955 <2 -* oy 
Total... sees '5187,600/1 500,606 /1670,778} 74,728 100888 actively early in the day at 33 and 4 per | Sept. 2/ 290-0 | 362-9 | 290-0] 81 3-78 70 
Ord. Expenditure | j cent, but other banks were short. Two or 1956 | 
Debt Interest « «| 670,000) 277,581) 306,263) 51,068 28.65) three discount houses found it necessary | June 1| 260-0 | 381-4 | 260-0] 100 3-45 | 53 
and Exchequer... 61,000} 21,918| 24,597 to take new seven-day loans at Bank rate. = Si. cee) maw tee oe ae a 
} ” | 
Other Cons. Fund..! 10,000 5,184 4,520 » 13 22 | 260-0 358-7 260-0 101 8-17 62 
Suy Services .. (5941,918 1402,319 |1546,580 36,069 90,580 ~ 29 280-0 401-9 280-0 102 8-55 56 
Wav evsccseeen 4682,918 707,003 1881,760 87,168 119208 | LONDON MONEY RATES July 6) 280-0 | 452-4 | 280-0 101 1-84 61 
» 13| 280-0 | 433-9 | 270-0] 99 9-87 61 
king Funds 37,000] 15,431| 15,176] 4.036! 3,859 | pank rate (from ° Btessunt sates % | " 90| 270-0 | 418-4 | 270-0] 100 3-82 ~ 
einns 44%, 16/2/56) S$ | Bank bills : 60 days A 27 | 260-0 | 381-0 | 260-0 | 99 6-39 73 
= ine” Surplus —- | =— coal - Deposit rates (max) months = 
RP eee 141,536 226,157) 16,476 22,197 = Banks... aot 4months 54-5) | Aug. 3| 270-0 | 399-1 | 270-0} 100 3-79 §7 
‘B Net Expendi- + | Discount houses.. 34° 6months 54-53 » 10} 280-0 | 409-9 | 280-0 100 5-84 62 
ooceé cena 267, 119| 118,636 | 24,943. 24,725 | ‘ a> ae | 280-0 393-4 280-0 100 0-43 62 
Day-to-day... i Fine trade —_ i om 24 | 270-0 405-2 | 270-0 101 2-95 50 
Ss | Short periods =e months | » Sh} 290-0 385-0 0 100 6-41 80 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 408,655 344,793 41,419) 2528 | Treas. 2months 4% 4months 6-6) | cae 
edi Smonths 5% Comte: 67 * On August 3lst tenders for 91 day bills at £98 Ms. lid. 



























































k e Ces | cicaned 80 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Sa 4n fe pre we 2 51543 a” = —_— < 5340 | * Call money. | The offering yesterday was for {290 million. 
Defence Bonds .......000. — 1,116| 21,595}— 392 se 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
— Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT September 5 August 30 August a | September 1| September 3| September 4 _September 5 
(£ million) r r 
y United States $.. 2-78-2-82 2-78}-2-78% | 2-784-2-78% | 2-78}-2- 78% | 2-784-2-789 | 2. 784-2: 78§ | 2-783-2-78 
Treasury Bills gy tae np | Canadion ~~ s * 2-124-2-124 2-124-2-72 4 2- 224- -2-724§| 2-72§-2-72$ | 2-72§-2-72g | 2-72§-2-72 
= Total | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 eo os “18h ye 980}-980} | 980}-980} | 980§-980; 981-981} 
Date ag T a ; Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ 12- 15 12-33,§}12-18}-12- 184 7 184-12: 8h a2. 18g-12-18§ is 18§-12-18j! 12-19-12-19}/22-19g-12- 195 
Tende Public | Bank of | Debt | Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- N39: 00- 139-00- 9-00- 139-02}- 139-10 
Mier | Tap | Depts. | England 141-05 139-05), 139-05 139-05). 139-05 139-07} “139-15 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 [10-634-10-63} 10-63)-10-633/10-63§-10-63§ 10-633 -10- 634 10-638-10- 634 10-632-10-64 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .'11-67 4-11-84 #@f11-67j-11-68 |11-673-11-68 |11-67}-11-68 /11-67§-11-684 11-68- 11-68} 11-68}-11-68% 
1955 Portuguese Esc... 79-90-81-10 80-05-80-15 | 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80-20 | 80- 10-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 
Sept 3,380-0 1.998-5 | 265-0 5643-5 Italian Lire ...... 17364-17623 | 1742-1743 | 1741-1742 | 1741-1742 | 1741-1742 | 1741-1742 | 1741-1742 
: ae, as , Swedish Kr....... 14- 37§-14-59R [14-408-14- 40§ 14 -40}-14-40}/14- 39f-14-404 14-399-14-40}| 14-40-14-40}) 14-40-14-4 
195€ | Danish Kr........ | 19- 19-19-48} [19-33f-19- 344/19- 33g-19- 344/19- 33§-19- 344 19-33§-19- 344 19-33§-19- 344 19- 335-19- 34 
June 2 3,240-0 | 1,439-6 | 243-0 | 4922-6 | Norwegian Kr. ...| -19-85-20-15 [9-98}-19- 984 19- 98$~-19- 98]/19-98}-19- 98§ 19-98§-19- 98§ 19-98§-19- 984 19-985-19- 98 
, 3260-0 | 1472-4 | 244-0 | 0-8 | 4977-1 One Month Forward Rates 
1¢  3,280-0 | 1216-0 | 240-6 “ 4,736-6 a ; f Be sain 
‘ 280-0 | 1,193-6 | 279-7 | 4753-3 | United States $.......--+-+eeeeee | at } 2 np rs ~ on a ‘pm pat i “ - j rn bn 
937. ; aot ‘ a PES fee ~#c. pm | AC. pm-par c. pm-pa ., | $-+e. p 
7 | ae 208° es i" ee: Pees EC Pree 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 d 1-4 dis par-2 dis 
J 270-0 | 1,252-2 256-9 1-5 (|°4,780-6 | Swiss Fr...... 6.0600 ee reece eee ene 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm 2-lic. pm 2-liec. pm 2}-ljc. pm 24-2c. pm 
i$ 3,270-0 | 1280-1 | 262-5 | 4812-6 | Belgian Fr. ..........<-0+-se-eees iit pm |  t-t pm i-% pm i-* Pp | -% pm | #4 pm 
2] 300-0 | 1256-6 273-7 Sa 1 4834-3 | Dutch Gd. .........---- es eeeeeee 1f-lic. pm | 1f-lic. pm | 1f-lic. pm ite il | 1}-lic. pm | 1j-He. 
‘t  5,340-0 | 1244-2 247-5 4-0 | 4835-7 | W. Ger. D-Mk..........---0-+-05: 1}-Ipf. pm | 1)-Ipf. pm | 1)-Ipf. pm 1}-Iptf. | 1}-Ipf. pm 1j-lipf. pm 
. {Pe | Btalian Lire... .. 2... soccer -seesf Ppar-2 dis a 2dis | _ dis | P get 2 } aye dis pee dis 
Aug. 4 3360-0 1.218- ‘ . Pgene-) | Seed Mr. 2.1... 2. cece ecestdie: e m-par | 16 pm-par 6 pm-par 6 pm- oat 6 pm-par 6 pmi-par 
» il 3390-0 | Viel.2 as , * 4903-6 | Danish Ke..........-...00dcesees pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm 5-26 pm | 526 pm 
le | 3,420-0 | 1,335-6 262-4 0-8 } §.038-7 | Norwegian Kr..........-+-e-0e0+- ry pm-16 dis | 18 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | ry pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
‘S| 3,450-0 | 1,346-2 | 257-3 «- | 5,053-5 | Gold Price at Fixing 
Spt. 3 3,480-0 | 1,330-3 | 228-5 | 5038-9 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 251/5t | 25/5 | oa 251/54 | 251/5h | 251/58 
ae 7 — | 
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Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * MALAYA * BURMA 
SINGAPORE * HONGKONG * MAURITIUS * THAILAND 
JAPAN 
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3,000,000 square miles — about the 
size of Europe or the U.S.A. — widespread 
industrial development —a rapidly 
increasing population — a continent which offers 
undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 820 Australian 
branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
banking service, including undertaking 
industrial surveys, arranging business introductions 
and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs, 
If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in V ictoria), Over 820 branches and offices throughout Australia. 
Assets £283 million. 


Head Office : 271-279 Collins St., Melbourne, London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
Information Department: 8 Princes Street, London, EC2 
Your best introduction to Australia 


























SCOTLAND’S 
OLDEST 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1805 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 


A World-Wide 
Organisation Traasacting 
All Classes of Insurance 


General Manager 


WILLIAM GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE:  ¢ Lothbury, London, E.C.2 








BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927 


HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials —_2,000,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 550,500,000 
DEPOSITS Rials —18,307,320,097 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 


HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, TRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iraa 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary | 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade régulations in force in Iran, 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 








CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . eee apes 000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS | . $25,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., 


London Managers: $.W. P. Perry-Aidworth; M. D 


E.D. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


. Scott 








BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd, PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru , loilo 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh North Point Muar SIAM 
. Penang Bs 
CEYLON INDIA Singapore Denehoe 
Colombo Bombay Singapore (Suapah Rd.) 
aesss: Caleutta . (Orchard Rd.) 7 
CHIN JAPAN Sungei Patani } SINGDON 
Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson ba a nn GDOM 
DJAWA (JAVA) ‘Tokyo 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO USA. | 
Surabaja Brunei Town New York 
MALAYA Jesselton San Francisco 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
Paris Tpoh Tawau Saigon 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank's Trustee Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(incorporated under the State Laws of California) 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 





























RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


FOR THE 


SELF-EMPLOYED 


Have YOU taken advantage of the 


concessions allowed in the Finance 
Act 1956? 


Have YOU considered the very 
favourable policy conditions and 
premium rates available? 


Please write for details to:— 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


— Established 1835 — 


48, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone: MANsion House 1481 








B35 


serene . 


INCORPORATED BY Bib. = ROYAL CHARTER 1720 


i 
ALLL: 





In the wide field of Insurance at 


Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 


Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 


gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor 
THE RT. HON, LORD KINDERSLEY, C.B.E., M.C, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 


ond Overseas 














THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 


Established 1911 


HEAD OFFICE: 
CENTRAL BANK BUILDING, 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT BOMBAY. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Chairman - . - - Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman . . + . - C.H. Bhabha 


Paid-up Capital ... Rs. | 3,14,54,250 (£2,359,068) 
Reserve Fund and 

Other Reserves ... Rs. 4,01,81,217 (£3,013,591) 
Deposits (31.12.55) Rs.1,28,96,40,383 (£96,723,028) 


Note: The Sterling equivalents of the Rupee figures shown above have been 
converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee. 


300 branches and pay offices throughout India, Pakistan 


and Burma. 
Banking business of every description transacted 
London Adviser - - - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.1.E. 
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AFTER ALL—INDIVIDUAL PENSIONS 
NEED INDIVIDUAL ADVICE 


What is best for one man may not be best for another. When 
I rang the Prudential’s local office for their booklet on pensions 
for the self-employed and others like ourselves, 1 understood 
that much depended on one’s tax position. Since then 
I’ve talked it over with one of their representatives 
and I’m very glad I did. 
I suggest you do as I’ve done— 








ASK THE MAN FROM THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 
BANKERS 


Established in London in 1858 





Partners: 
R. A. Vreede, J. R. R. Wierdsma, H. H. Ocerlemans. 
The Twentsche Bank (London) Ltd., 
Netherlands Trading Society (London) Ltd. 





WE ARE ABLE TO GIVE A SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE COVERING ALL TRANSACTIONS 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS, .THE NETHER- 
LANDS ANTILLES, SURINAM, INDONESIA, 
SINGAPORE, MALAYA, BURMA. INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, THE FAR EAST, SAUDI ARABIA, 
LEBANON, EAST AFRICA, TANGIER, 
URUGUAY AND NEW YORK, 





54, 55 & 56, THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C.2 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 2131 





























fc THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


| 
| 
| (Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is Limited.) 
{ 
| 





Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,020 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - -Rs. 9,500,090 | 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 









































Any 7 ome ao 
Questions = | 
about ip 


AUSTRALIA 


Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the function of 
the information service of The 
Bank of Adelaide. This service, 
together with every kind of 
banking facility, is available 

at our London Office and all 
Offices throughout Australia, 


Che Bank of Adelaide 


Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 





























London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNE* 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS 


WM. CORY & SON 
LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE F. A. LEATHERS’S 
REVIEW 











fhe Honourable F. A. Leathers, the 
Chairman of the Company, presided at the 
“xueth Annual General Meeting of Wm. 
Cory & Son, Limited, held on August 30th 
at Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street, Lon- 
don, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 


At your Company’s discharging wharves on 
the Thames and Medway there has been an 
increase in tonnage of coal and other pro- 
ducts. Progress is being made on the con- 
struction of the new jetty at Erith. 


] have to report in the Lighterage Depart- 
ment an increase in tonna:e and profits. We 
have taken delivery of a specialised craft for 
salvage and mooring work on the River 
Thames. A contract has been placed for a 
self-propelled tank barge. 


The Seaborne and Railborne Coa) Depart- 
ments have had a good year compared with 
the previous year. Coal has been in more 
plennful supply. Every assistance is given to 
industrial concerns who wish to turn over 
10 oil fuel. 


The Coal Export Department has had a 
better year. 


All the ships have been fully employed. 
Your Company suffered a great misfortune 
in the tragic loss of the Corchester with eight 
lives. The Cordale has been sold and we 
have taken delivery of the Corstream. The 
Corstar, Corbank and Corsea have been 
Jaunched and will be in commission shortly, 
leaving the Corbeach to be launched later in 
the year. There is every indication that we 
shall not order any further colliers. Con- 
tracts have been placed for three 18,000 tons 
deadweight tankers due to be delivered at 
the end of 1958, during the latter half of 
1959 and in 1960 respectively. 


A contract has been placed for two ore- 
carrying vessels of 15,000 tons deadweight, 
m partnership with BISC (Ore), Limited, 
and these ships should be in service at the 
end of 1959 and 1960 respectively. 


The Oil Departments have shown up to 
advantage. A record tonnage was achieved 
during the year. 


John Kelly Limited had increased business 
during 1955, although the final profit for the 
year was lower. 


As a result of the acquisition of another 
toad transport concern, your Company now 
Operates, in addition to its road tankers, 
about 150 vehicles. Orders have been placed 


for large road tank wagons for general pur- 
pose work. 


The remaining half-interest has been pur- 
chased in the holding company operating 
through subsidiaries, the recovery of ballast 
by sea dredging. A ready-mixed concrete 
Pant is now being built. 


In South Africa, Mann, George & Com- 
pany Limited, has not had a_ successful 
year, owing chiefly to the embargo on coal 
exports imposed by the South African 
Government. Our ship agency, forwarding 
and clearing sections have been able to 


expand. A business in Nyasaland has been 
acquired, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MUREX LIMITED 


OVERALL VOLUME OF SALES 
INCREASED 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Murex Limited will be held on Septem- 
ber 27th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 


lated statement of the Chairman, Sir Arthur 
Smout, LLD: 


The financial results of the year under 
review have again shown a_ satisfactory 
advance over those of the previous year. The 
story is one of increased activities combined 
with improved technical efficiencies. Thus 
we have been able to absorb the greater part 
of the additional costs which arose during the 
year. These increases in turn were reflected 
in the higher prices British industry has had 
to pay for consumable stores, freight, fuel, 
electricity and other services essential to the 
conduct of the nation’s business. It was not 
possible to absorb altogether the higher prices 
that had to be paid for some of our raw 
materials, and increases in the selling prices 
of some of our products were accordingly 
unavoidable ; on the other hand, where the 
price of raw materials fell the reduction was 

assed on to our customers without delay. 

n spite of keen competition throughout the 
year in many fields of our activity, the overall 
volume of sales increased. 


Scientific advances of the past ten years 
m such fields as atomic energy, gas turbines, 
jet aircraft and electronics are slowly but 
surely altering the pattern of Murex products. 
I have referred in my earlier statements to 
the part our production people are playing in 
these matters and to the encouraging develop- 
ments which are taking place. I have also 
clearly indicated the Board’s intentions to 
follow up this work speedily by spending 
money freely but at the same time with care 
and discretion on worthwhile projects, where 
the expected return is commensurate with 
the risks taken. In pursuance of this policy, 
capital expenditure on new fixed assets during 
the year at £300,000 was some £44,000 higher 
than the previous year. Firm commitments 
entered into at April 30, 1956, amounted to 
£192,000, and in addition the Board autho- 
rised at that date further expenditure of 
£330,000 for which orders had yet to be 
placed. Further immediate expenditure 
envisaged, apart from increased produc- 
tion capacity in established products and 
ventures into new fields, includes addi- 
tional office accommodation and the provision 
of further laboratories to handle our grow- 
ing business. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet is ex- 
tremely strong and in spite of a progressive 
capital expenditure policy, the liquid re- 
sources are greater than ever. It is reassuring 
to know that in these days of financial strin- 
gency there are sufficient liquid funds avail- 
able for all our foreseeable needs. 


The opening months of the current financial 
year show no appreciable change in the level 
of our activities, nevertheless, with rising costs 
and keener competition, both home and over- 
seas, with the soundness of the country’s pre- 
sent financial policy as yet unproven and with 
a world situation growing more complex daily, 
it would be unwise to do anything other than 
exercise extreme caution in making any pro- 
nouncement as to future prospects. 


Personally, I have great faith in the future 
of our Company ; it occupies a leading posi- 
tion in the metallurgical world and is the 
most important producer of the less common 
metals in this country, if not in Europe. It 
is the largest manufacturer of welding elec- 
trodes and electric welding equipment in the 
UK and covers the widest range. 
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RUSTON & HORNSBY, 
LIMITED 


SOUND ORDER BOOK 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Ruston & Hornsby, Limited, was held on 
September Sth in London, Mr W. J. Ruston, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated comments on the report and accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1956: 


After taxation, the Earnings of your Com- 
pany and its Subsidiaries at £779,024 com- 
pare with {1,060,753 in the previous year. 
Your Directors recommend a dividend at the 
rate of 9 per cent on the Ordinary Stock. 
The total distribution to Shareholders is 
£331,776, an increase of £23,870 on the pre- 
vious year. The distribution must be 
regarded as modest, representing as it does 
less than half (43 per cent in fact) of the Net 
Profits of the Group. 


Taxation is having a crippling effect on the 
finances of a Company such as ours, and the 
greatest encouragement the Government 
could give to industry, especially an exporting 
industry such as that of your Company, 
would be to effect serious economies in the 
enormous and ever-mounting scale of Govern- 
ment expenditure. I feel I must join the 
ranks of others who have raised their voices 
in protest against Profits Tax and the two 
increases recently made in the rate at which 
this tax is levied on distributed profits. I 
would emphasise that this tax is charged on 
all profits, distributed or otherwise. 


It is a matter of regret that the expansion 
of the past few years has not brought greater, 
instead of reduced, earnings. I emphasise 
expansion because over the past six years 
profits ploughed back have exceeded {£4 
million, but earnings have not moved in step, 
so that it may be said that the bulk of this 
investment has yielded only a meagre return 
—the result of the constantly rising level of 
costs which forces us to work to ever-narrow- 
ing margins in markets which are becoming 
increasingly competitive. 


OUTPUT 


Although there has been some fall in out- 
put during the year, following on the drop 
in the order book to which I referred last 
year, and the diminishing Defence Pro- 
gramme, this fall would have been greater 
were it not for the fact that we have kept 
down our selling prices. 


Exports, direct and indirect, continue to 
represent something over 70 per cent of our 
output in our main line of production. The 
currency problems and shortage of sterling 
continued to affect our business in many 
of our more important export markets, 
though other markets I am glad to say 
have expanded, mainly due to a general 
world expansion of the oil production 
industry. 

As regards the future, our order book is 
sound, representing on the average about ten 
months’ production, but price competition, 
particularly from German and American 
competitors, is increasing in our most impor- 
tant markets and the growth of secondary 
industries continues in many countries on an 
increasingly competitive scale. If any further 
demands from Labour have to be conceded, 
or if the price of essential services and 
materials continues to rise on the same scale 
as that experienced in recent months, and if 
there is no alleviation in the present penal 
rate of taxation and high interest charges, it 
may be that our profits will fall again during 
the current year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


: 
; 
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COMPANY 


Stockholm—Sweden 


The English edition of the Ericsson 
Group’s annual report for 1955 has now been 
published, and copies are available upon 
request to the Swedish Ericsson Company, 
Limited, 329 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
In the following is given a brief outline of 
the Directors’ Report: 


previous year and comprised largely equip- 
ment for further extension of the automated 
long distance traffic. Equipment was also 
ordered for new automatic exchanges in three 
Swedish towns and their environs. 


Foreign orders indicated increased interest 
abroad for automating the long distance 
trafic. Substantial orders for crossbar long 
distance equipment were placed by Denmark, 
Finland and Holland, including a trunk office 
in Copenhagen for semi-automatic service of 
international telephone traffic. 


In 1955, a long-term contract was nego- 
tiated with the Turkish Telephone Adminis- 
tration for the successive deliveries of 
automatic telephone exchanges of the Erics- 
son 500-point selector system for a total of 
125,000 lines. Large orders of this type of 
central office equipment were also placed in 
Colombia (25,000 lines) and in Venezuela 
(22,900 lines). 


The Ericsson crossbar system continues 
its market expansion. Orders were received 
from Odense, Denmark, for a crossbar office 
with 23,000 lines and from Rotterdam for 
16,000 lines. The first crossbar installation 
in Eire was also booked with the Company, 
for an exchange in Limerick. 


The Company’s Network Department has 
undertaken large sub-contracting work in 
Portugal, Colombia, and Brazil for the plan- 
ae and construction of long-distance cable 
ines. 


The demand for subscriber sets continued 
to grow and the factory in Karlskrona in- 
creased its production to the neighbourhood 
of 400,000 sets a year. 


The rapid expansion of the market for 
telephone equipment in many countries, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, has necessitated 
extensive long-term credits during the year. 


A GOOD YEAR DESPITE INFLATION 


World political developments during the 
past year did not discourage, with a few 
exceptions, telephone administrations from 
long-term investment programmes, including 
automation of their telephone systems. In 
the United States, Western Europe, and in 
other parts of the world as well, economic 
conditions showed a continuing upward trend 
and the resulting activity in turn affected 
the economy of the raw material producing 
countries. In most of the countries where 
the Company is active there were noticeable 
inflationary tendencies, and various economic 
and political measures were taken to combat 
these trends, such as import and credit re- 
str&tions, combined with increased bank 
rates. 


Sweden was subjected to heavy infla- 
tionary pressure and the general price 
level rose by 5 to 6 per cent, principally 
owing to substantial wage increases becom- 
ing effective at the beginning of 1955. In- 
creased labour costs and rising world prices 
for metals and other industrial raw materials 
resulted in an increase in the Parent Com- 
pany’s production costs, in addition to which 
it has had to bear additional expenses arising 
from various anti-inflationary measures 
introduced during the past year. The 
Swedish bank rate was raised by 1 per cent 
in April, an investment tax of 12 per cent 
was levied and the corporation tax was in- 
creased from 40 per cent to 45 per cent on 
1955 earnings and to 50 per cent for ensuing 
years. These measures have naturally placed 
the Parent Company in an unfavourable com- 
petitive position against foreign manufac- 
turers not burdened with similar wage and 
tax loads. 


SALES 


The Parent Company’s sales for 1955 
showed a 10 per cent increase and reached 
238 million Crowns, as against 216 million 
Crowns the previous year. Export sales rose 
by about 11 per cent from 98 million 
Crowns to 110 million Crowns. Total sales 
of the Parent Company and its Swedish sub- 
sidiaries reached 408 million Crowns, as 
against 368 million Crowns in 1954. The 
sales result of the entire Ericsson Group— 
but not including the revenues of the operat- 
ing companies—amounted to 741 million 
Crowns, an increase of 68 million Crowns 
from 1954. 


ORDERS 


Business nevertheless was maintained at a 
satisfactory level. Orders rose approximately 
by 50 per cent over the previous year, and, 
since deliveries could not be increased by 
more than 10 per cent, the order book reached 
a new record level. 


Orders received from the Swedish Tele- 
communications Board increased over the 








L M ERICSSON TELEPHONE 


ORDERS INCREASED BY 50 PER CENT 
NEW PLANT FACILITIES AT HOME AND ABROAD 


GOOD RESULTS IN SPITE OF INCREASED MANUFACTURING COSTS 


INCREASED SHARE CAPITAL 


During 1955, the Parent Company’s sh) ire 
capital was increased from 122.3 to 163.1 
million Crowns through the issue of new 
shares at 110 per cent of par value, which 
provided new capital to the amount of 449 
million Crowns after deducting the necessiry 
expenses. The new capital was invested in 
property and plant facilities, in addition to 
financing increased inventories resulting trom 
the expanded operations. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENi 


During 1955 research and technical 
development were intensified, and 17 million 
Crowns were invested for that purpose by tlic 
Parent Company. Of particular interes! ts 
the agreement signed during the year with 
the Swedish Board of Telecommunications 
for pooling research and development in ‘tic 
field of electronic switching. 


The new research laboratory established in 
Darmstadt is now operating according to 
plan. 


The Transmission Department concluded 
the development work of a new single-chin- 
nel carrier system for open wire lines with 
automatic pilot regulation. In addition, 
several new multi-channel systems for ridio 
links were developed, including a 47-channel 
radio link for pulse time modulation in ‘he 
6 cm band, based on a grid-operated reiicx 
clystron developed by the subsidiary comp.ny 
AB Svenska Elektronrér. 

A simplified crossbar switchboard wit! 
pushbutton operation was designed and 
delivered. 


An automatic fire alarm, designed on ncw 
principles, was brought to the prototype 


. Stage. Progress was also made in developing 


plastic insulated and sheathed cables, 1s * 
substitute for conventional types of piper 
insulated lead covered cables, in order to save 
lead and simplify installation work. 


A committee was formed by the Parent 
Company and the Telecommunications Boird 
for the purpose of developing new types of 
subscriber sets, 


PERSONNEL 


The average number of employees of ‘he 
Parent Company during 1955 was 9,160 (vu? 
from 7,859 in 1954) of which 3,034 were wile 
and 6,132 factory employees. 
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Salaries and wages during the year were 
53,992,058 (43,758,782) Crowns paid to fac- 
tory employees and 38,110,620 (30,893,086) 
Crowns to Office employees. Directors’ fees 
and management salaries amounted to 
1,925,222 (1,664,816) Crowns. (Figures in 
brackets refer to 1954.) 

Total number of employees in the Parent 
Company and its Swedish — subsidiaries 
increased during the year from 13,246 to 
14.319. Including foreign subsidiary and 
associated companies the Group employed 
38,800 people at the end of the year, an 
increase of about 3,000. 


MAIN SUBSIDIARIES AND 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
EUROPE 


Sieverts Kabelverk, Sundbyberg, Sweden, re- 
ported net earnings of 2.1 million Crowns 
on sales amounting to 119.7 million Crowns, 
an increase of about 25 per cent over 1954. 
The share capital was increased from 20 to 
30 million Crowns and 75,000 sq. ft. of new 
factory space was acquired. Construction 
was started on a néw factory for the manu- 
facture of high tension cable. 


AB Ermi, Stockholm, formed in 1955, 
obtained a satisfactory sales volume but re- 
ported a small loss resulting from the 
activities of the former company. The 
manufacture of electrical instruments was 
reorganised and some of the plant facilities 
were transferred to the Parent Company. 
Svenska Radio AB, Stockholm, increased its 
sales of radio equipment from 22.6 to 23.4 
million Crowns. Sales of radio receivers 
declined somewhat and television sets con- 
tinued in small demand owing to _ the 
restricted transmission programme. A new 
laboratory and office building will be com- 
pleted for occupation in 1956. 

AB Rifa, Stockholm, manufacturer of con- 
densers and rectifiers, reported sales about 
the same volume as in 1954. Operating 


results improved somewhat over previous 
years. 


AB Alpha, Sundbyberg, Sweden, supplying 
the Swedish Group companies with miscel- 
laneous bakelite components, operated at 
nearly full capacity during 1955. Consider- 
able interest was shown in the company’s 
new record press. 


L M Ericsson A/S, Copenhagen, had a 
satisfactory year and its capital stock was 
increased from 1.5 to 3.0 million D. Crowns 
through conversion of sums due to the Parent 
Company. 

Dansk Signal Industri A/S, Copenhagen, 
maintained its sales and net earnings at about 
the same level as in 1954. 


O/Y L M Ericsson A/B, Helsinki, increased 
its sales by about 25 per cent, and showed a 
sausfactory net for the year, 


A/S Elektrisk Bureau, Oslo, had net earnings 
of 1.1 million N. Crowns and declared an 
8 per cent dividend. 


Ericsson Telefoon-Maatschappij, NV, Rijen, 
Holland, showed net earnings of 561,000 
Guilders, of which 180,000 Guilders were 
Paid in dividends. Another addition to the 
Dutch factory is planned to permit expansion 
of the manufacturing programme. 


Société des Téléphones Ericsson, Colombes, 
France, operated at nearly full capacity 
throughout the year. A crossbar exchange 
modified to French requirements, for 2,000 
lines was manufactured and installed in 
Beauvais. Property was acquired in Paris 
for a planned electronics research laboratory. 


The share capital was increased from 810 
million to 1,000 million Francs, 

SETEMER, Soc. per Az., in Milan, reported 
net earnings of 843 million Lire for the 
financial year, 1954-55 and declared a 6 per 
cent dividend. The share capital was 
increased in October, 1955 to 7,344 million 
Lire by a stock dividend of 2,448 million 
Lire. All companies of the SETEMER 


group showed increased sales and satisfactory 
earnings. 


SET, Soc. per Az., telephone operating com- 
pany in Naples, increased its number of sub- 
scribers by 16 per cent, from 201,000 in 1954 
to 233,000. Long distance traffic increased 
by 27 per cent. A 6.5 per cent dividend was 
declared. 


Compania Espanola Ericsson, S.A., Madrid, 
had a satisfactory year, and the share capital 


‘was increased from 4.75 to 10 million 


Pesetas. 
ASIA 


Sales in Asia are conducted by branch 
offices in Calcutta, India, and Bandung, 
Indonesia,/as well as by local agents. The 
Calcutta office had considerable difficulties 
obtaining a satisfactory sales volume, whereas 
Bandung, operating in an old established 
market, booked substantial orders for the 
reconstruction of the Indonesian telephone 
system. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


North Electric Company, Galion, Ohio, 
increased its US sales from $14.3 to $16.6 
million and reported net earnings of 
$406,000, as against $325,000 for 1954. Plant 
additions of altogether 58,000 square feet 
were taken into use, and the manufacture of 
crossbar switching equipment is proceeding 
according to plan. Orders for crossbar facili- 
ties now amount to 31,900 lines, planned to 
serve altogether 77,000 plural party line sub- 
scribers. 


Teleric, Inc., the Panama holding company, 
reported net earnings of $151,000 which were 
reinvested in the business. No dividend was 
declared. 

Teléfonos de México, S.A., Mexico City, en- 
countered ‘inancing difficulties and had to 
defer its new construction programme, result- 
ing in a net increase for the year of only 8,200 
subscriber lines, or about 2.8 per cent, as 
against 18,000 new lines in 1954. Net earn- 
ings for 1955 were 35.9 million Pesos. A 10 
per cent dividend was declared. 


Ericsson do Brasil Comércio e Industria S.A., 
Rio de Janeiro, increased its sales volume. 
The new telephone factory in Sad José dos 
Campos was put into production. 


The Argentine subsidiaries operated at 
about the same level as in previous years. 
Industrias Eléctricas de Quilmes, S.A., 
Buenos Aires, engaged in the manufacture of 
lamps and cables, had net earnings of 
2,224,000 Pesos, as against 1,267,000 Pesos in 
1954, and its share capital was increased from 
17 to 20 million Pesos, principally by means 
of a stock dividend, The sales company 
Compania Sudamericana de. Teléfonos, S.A., 
increased its share capital from 7 to 12 
million Pesos out of 1955 earnings to offset 
the effects of the inflation in Argentina. The 
telephone operating companies, Compania 
Argentina de Teléfonos, S.A. and Compania 
Entrerriana de Teléfonos, S.A. again 
reported satisfactory earnings. The new 
Argentine government has not shown any 
inclination to nationalise the companies 
or acquire their installations, but, on the 
other hand, imports of Swedish-made equip- 
ment remained insignificant owing to import 
restrictions. 


Sociedad Telefonica del Perti, S.A. the tele- 
phone operating company in Peru, reported 
about the same revenue as for the previous 
year and declared the same dividend as be- 
fore, or 450,000 Soles. 


Compania Andnima_ Ericsson, Caracas, 
obtained a number of substantial contracts 
with the Venezuelan government for new 
installations. The share capital was increased 
from 100,000 to 500,000 Bolivares, out of 
earnings The sales company, Teléfonos 
Ericsson, S.A., which caters to the private 
market operated at a loss during 1955. 


Compania Ericsson de Chile, S.A., Santiago 
de Chile, increased its share capital from 
15 million to 25 million Chilean Pesos out 
of retained earnings to offset the effects of 
inflation. 


Compariia Comercial Ericsson, S.A., Mexico 
City, had to sustain substantial losses owing 
to the devaluation of the Mexican Peso in 
April, 1954. Its position in the private 
market remains strong, despite increased 
competition. 

Compania Ericsson Ltda., Bogota, had a 
satisfactory year, with increased sales, al- 
though net earnings did not come up to 
those of the previous year. 


Compania Ericsson, S.A., Montivideo, 
showed a profit on about the same volume of 
business as in 1954. 


Compania Ericsson, S.A., Lima, has shown 
a net loss for the year. 


Ericsson Telephone Sales of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, is not yet firmly established on the 
Canadian market. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
that retained earnings at December 31, 1955, 
amounted to 88,087,000 Crowns, of which 
20,070,000 Crowns were net income for 1955. 
The Boards of Directors of the respective 
companies have proposed that out of -this 
amount 3,371,000 Crowns be appropriated 
to reserves not available for distribution. 


The availability of retained earnings 
shown in the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
may be affected by exchange restrictions and 
other uncertain factors, such as taxation. 


DISPOSAL OF RETAINED EARNINGS OF 
THE PARENT COMPANY 


In addition to the general reserve, the 
efollowing amount was available for distribu- 
tion at the Annual Stockholders’ Meeting: 

Crowns 
Net income for 1955 ............ 14,141,497.05 
Accumulated earnings brought 
forward from previous year 11,041,394.24 


25,182,891.29 


The Board of Directors and the General 
manager proposed that the amount available 
be distributed as follows: 


Crowns 

To the legal reserve ............ 2,421,940.00 
To the shareholders, against 

Coupon No. 29, a cash divi- 

dend of 2.50 Crowns per 

share, equivalent to 4.7 per 

cent of the Company’s net 

MT nA wsr einen basce eek 11,651,605.00 
Balance carried forward ...... 11,109,346.29 


25,182,891.29 


The report and accounts were adopted by 
the General Meeting. Chairman of the 
Board is Mr Marcus Wallenberg and 
Managing Director Mr Sven T. Aberg. 
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Stockholm—Sweden 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1955 
(In Thousands of Crowns) 
ASSETS STOCKHOLDERS’ Equrry AND LIABILITIES 
1955 1954 19551954 
Property, P’ant and Equipment :— Stockholders’ Equity :— 
FN ae a ee OE ae A a TE 253,284 Capital stock...........+- sees eececeecees 163,122 12234 
Less—Accumulated depreciation... 127,509 Reserves not available for distribution...... 46,835 } 
—— 125,775 98,969 Reserves for contingencies..........+.0-.- 17,250 17,150 
ire Unappropriated retained earnings from pre- 
ae VIOUS YORES 062s cccccewscccsvcsesseces 68,017 265 
ots Patents and Other Intangible Assets......... 937 642 Net iacome Me the yeOE.< occ csecesvsces 20,070 20),092 
s Miscellaneous Investments. .........0-.0-005 5,532 4,627 . 315,294 249.401 
Bes. ———  — 
vo Investments in Subsidiaries not Con- Reserves Arising on Consolidation .......... 60,121 50,471 
ef aera solidated and Associated Com- _—_—— — 
Soha i panies :-— Minority Interests in Subsidiary Companies. . 11,019 = 12,102 
es ee Subsidiary Companies :— —_—_  — — 
Investments in capital stock.... 19,228 20,084 Liabilities to Subsidiaries not Consolidated and 
: PE foccnt rss cescecens 2,707 2,090 Associated Companies :— 
—— 21,935 Subsidiary compamies .............-0ee00- 3,421 3,776 
Associated Companies :-— ASSOCINIEd COMPANIES 2. ccc ccccccccdsace 57 1,778 
Investments in capital stock.... 64,342 64,342 —_—_-  — 
SPOOONINED 5c o's coe cicesseness 22,402 22,402 3,478 5,554 
ONES Ss cs cs Sa vs oe da ee 24,083 110,827 22,371 
132,762 131,289 Noncurrent Liabilities :-— 
Pindar Dem 5k . ono ek ds dtc tsiceans 45,930 39,702 
ON NEN. dine bas ov avcnand ties sees 37,027 32,705 
Deferred Receivables 2... occ ccccccccoccscves 12,367 13,986 SOEs sn Riis «45 Vase cenneadieahe dhe 46,066 45,149 
PN DUNNE vin cccavesscchevekesdasess 6,278 3,825 
Own Mortgage Bonds and Debentures held in PEED. Sica 0a vinencctcens coveebe 4,194 11,496 
BRUTE ois och Keds cdevvccecvécn ges 6,538 8,535 . ——S 
(face value 6,725) 139,495 132,877 
Current Assets :— ee 
DINO 5s asacxcckwareswareeds bere 162,548 98,268 
Installations in progress for customers... .. 69,695 50,240 Current Liabilities :-— 
Receivables ........seeesecercseceveences 147,708 113,857 Advances from customers .............+5. 92,923 78,912 
Cash... cccccccccccccscccccsccevesecss 88,308 88,786 Accounts payable—Trade ................ 47,438 26,756 
DAIGCCIIOOUS ys nano ad ecave badd Seale atk 14,065 9,892 POU CNG 6.565038 ESET s CRE CST ET 9,879 15,345 
Bank loans ..... nine Uh thebahie aeeent 29,657 6,055 
482,324 361.043 Sidaendens | oi. is <hr carne ckccindeed 56,931 41,018 
f E 236,828 168,680 
a To secure indebtedness the above assets were —— ——— 
ke pledged in the amount of 189,766 and 
as 178,676, as at December 31, 1955, and 1955 1954 
ae 1954 respectively. Contingent Liabilities.... 21,359 16,153 
ae 766,235 619,091 766,235 619,091 
: ge ae STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1955 
aa (In Thousands of Crowns) 
: INCOME EXPENSES 
: 3 PE SR oko ced sacs b ven ks phewes Chad se 613,761 Costs and Expenses, other than items below. . 549,185 
2 Income from Subsidiaries not Consolidated and Depreciation :— 
Associated Companies (other than sales to epee. ET TE ET PEPER ee ee ee nabs ne 2,728 
such companies) :—- . Machinery and equipment................ 12,339 
NED aiibn ks puccieskeusnsndaevekonn 4,424 CHIE. « sin avian 's dius «stayed sewmngnnuneess 506 
NS Ariss a wecise ¥ Ute ona ou bbnd eee ake 3,149 ome 15,573 
SOI «Fa valine awaedenkscdecaves 7,636 ROU SNE, . sci ventcs wncasdu wie ee 6,977 
—— 15,209 Miscellaneous Provisions :— 
Contributions to pension foundations. .... . 7,126 
ns Chile Seiniiiin ox NE TD sais 5s divide Rok heed ee ba e ° 15,920 cael 
iy Dividends «...-....+++400eeseeeeeseeeens 258 Wie, ini kh oth oe sak cna Reroute 19,347 
aN "eS PELE Tp SN ARSE AOR EE 4,644 Minority Stockholders’ Shares of Net Income 
a ae Mee nasi EEL TTT 1,050 of Dubeidiarien---<..-.-. ets res . 
pa Be eet 5,952 Net Income for the Year .......0..sccceeee 20,070 
ee ie 634,922 634,922 
i oe i 
ak 
rs 
Pe 
ied “ ; , —~ 
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TATA IRON & STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED 


VITAL ROLE OF FREE ENTERPRISE IN NATION’S FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of Tata Iron 
& Steel Company, Limited, was held on 
August 30, 1956, in Bombay. 


Mr J. R. D. Tata (Chairman of the Com- 
pany) presided. The Chairman said: “We 
|| realise that since Independence our 
Government have performed a tremendous 
task We also realise,” he continued, 
“that their task in the coming years will 
remain a formidable one; that the success 
of India’s plans of economic development is 
essential to the future prosperity and happi- 
ness of our people. We in the industrial 
and business field are therefore at one with 
Government in their objective of a pros- 
perous, democratic and happy nation emerg- 
ing from the years of toil ahead. Where we 
differ is in the respective roles of the State 
and of the individual in the economic activity 
of the nation. We sincerely feel that some 
of Government’s policies are based on 
economic theories on capitalism and socialism 
which no longer fit the facts, if ever they 
did. They seem to ignore the lessons of 
the social and economic experiments under- 
taken elsewhere in the world during the 
last few decades; for instance, the fact 
that, apart from the US, countries in 
Europe, which have relied largely on free 
enterprise and given it the necessary sup- 
port and encouragement, have achieved not 
only economic prosperity but also, through 
realistic fiscal and administrative measures, 
the socialist dream of an equalitarian Wel- 
fare State.” 


While pointing to the dangers inherent in 
such developments which seemed to threaten 
the balance of the mixed economy, Mr Tata 
said that he had consistently made it clear 
that free enterprise in India unreservedly 
accepted the national objectives of increased 
production and equitable distribution and 
was anxious to co-operate with Government 
in the building of a practical Welfare State 
in which State Enterprise and Free Enter- 
prise joined hands in the common task. 


CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC 
POWER 


. 

Mr Tata, however, felt that he must 
reiterate the concern with which he and 
many others viewed the ever increasing 
centralisation of economic power in the hands 
of Government. 


_Referring to the uninterrupted growth of 
Governmental power in the economic field, 
Mr Tata observed that India was well on 
the way to a strange and unnatural combina- 
tion of political democracy and economic 
autocracy. “The question that should 
agitate the minds of all of us,” continued Mr 
Tata, “is whether our political freedoms 
can long survive if our economic freedoms 
continue to be whittled away. Once all 
economic power is centred in Government, 
will it not be found equally necessary to 
curtail other freedoms in the interests of the 
people ? Although there may be no danger 
that the able men in power today, motivated 
as they are by democratic ideals, will abuse 
their powers, history shows that the danger 
lies in the very existence of unlimited power 


which may one day fall into less worthy 
hands,” 


NATIONALISATION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Commenting on the nationalisation of life 
insurance, Mr Tata observed, “ Although 
spokesmen of Government have stated in 


the past that ideology played no part in the 
formulation of their economic policies, it is 
noteworthy that, during the debate in Parlia- 
ment on the Life Insurance Corporation Bill, 
the then Finance Minister said: 


‘There was no need for Government to 
make out a case that private enterprise 
had failed in order to effect nationalisation. 
Nationalisation could be justified on 
grounds of ideology and philosophy.’ 


“This statement, coupled with the fact 
that every practical object which the Govern- 
ment sought to achieve could have been 
secured without recourse to nationalisation, 
must lead to the conclusion that political or 


ideological considerations were largely re- 


sponsible for the measure and that they are 
likely to motivate future economic decisions.” 


PRIVATE SECTOR’S PERFORMANCE 


Commenting on the view held in certain 
quarters that Indian capitalism had failed to 
deliver the goods, that it had shown no initia- 
tive and that it could not in an economically 
backward country like India produce the 
dynamic results obtained in the highly devel- 
oped economies of the West, Mr Tata said 
that this view overlooked a number of facts 
such as that the Private Sector had fulfilled 
and in some cases exceeded its production 
quotas under the first Five-Year Plan ; that 
private enterprise in India had not up to now 
had the freedom of action and the incentives 
it enjoyed in the countries where it had 
proved so strikingly successful; and that 
there was enough evidence available that the 
introduction of socialism of the kind, and by 
the means, contemplated in India had not 
proved an unqualified success in other 
countries. “Still, even if we accept the 
premise that the magnitude and urgency of 
the task in India render its performance 
beyond the capacity of free enterprise alone,” 
said Mr Tata, “the correct solution, which 
until not so long ago seemed to have been 
accepted by Government, lies in a mixed 
economy in which both Free Enterprise and 
State nterprise are harnessed to the 
country’s needs.” 


Continuing, Mr Tata observed: “I feel 
the charge that free enterprise in India has 
shown no initiative in recent years is particu- 
larly hard to take. I for one am in fact sur- 
prised at the amount of initiative displayed 
considering the discouragement and disincen- 


tives to which it has been subjected. While 


saying this, it is only fair that I should 
acknowledge the help and advice which in- 
dustry in the Private Sector has received in 
recent years from our dynamic Minister for 
Commerce and Industry.” Without his en- 
couragement and quickness of decision, their 
Two Million Ton Project might not have 
come into being or would still be at the stage 
of discussion and correspondence. 


Mr Tata said that Indian industry needed 
no compulsion to induce it to collaborate with 
Government or to make its full contribution 
to the economic development of the country. 
“It is prepared,” said Mr Tata, “to take the 
necessary risks and to make the necessary 
sacrifices, but it asks to be left in reasonable 
peace to do its allotted job.” 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Commenting on the working of the Com- 
pany, Mr Tata said that the financial results 
of the year’s operations were characterised 
by a decrease of Rs. 34 lakhs (£255,000 or 
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$745,789) in disposable profit, largely due to 
Wer sales of ferro-manganese and by the 
large accretions exceeding Rs. 4 crores (£3 
million or $8,421,054)—to the Plan Re- 
habilitation and Development Fund and the 
Development Reserve under Government's 
new retention price scheme. 


TWO MILLION TON 
PROGRAMME 


Mr Tata referred to the proposal reported 
by him to the shareholders at the last annual 
Meeting to increase the Company’s ingot 
steel production from the target of 1.3 
million tons per annum under the current 
modernisation and expansion programme to 
a new target of 2 million tons per annum 
within a period of 3 years and at a cost of 
about Rs. 60 crores (£45 million or $126 
million) on the new plant. He informed the 
meeting that the contract for the engineering, 
procurement, construction and supervision 
services for this further expansion pro- 
gramme, styled as the Two Million Ton 
Programme, had been placed with two 
Divisions of the Henry J. Kaiser Corporation 
of California, known for their industrial and 
engineering ¢xperience and their ability to 
et things done quickly. The first orders 
or the principal items, such as the three 
main rolling mills and electrical equipment, 
were placed by March, 1956. 


Referring to potential sources of delay in 
rail and road transport difficulties, bottle- 
necks in steel fabrication and congestion in 
the Calcutta Docks, Mr Tata stated that the 
chances of completing the job in time were 
improved by the co-operation extended by 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
and the Finance Ministry of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


PROJECT COST 


The cost of the new plant was estimated 
to amount to Rs. 62 crores (about {46.5 
million or $130 million). Including, how- 
ever, the related items of work to be under- 
taken departmentally by the Company, such 
as site clearance, modifications to existing 
shops and mills, provision of rolling stock 
and other items and expenditure on the 
collieries, mines, quarries, etc., the entire 
project would cost Rs. 75 crores (abour £56 
million or $157 million). 


WORLD BANK LOAN 


Mr Tata referred to the loan of $75 
million or £27 million which the Company 
had negotiated with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the 
——- for which was signed on June 26, 

56. 


A striking aspect of this loan, Mr Tata 
mentioned, was the fact that it was the largest 
loan granted up to now by the Bank for an 
industrial undertaking anywhere in the world 
and also the largest single loan granted for 
any purpose to any country in Asia. 


One aspect of the negotiations with the 


Bank was the remarkable speed at which they- 


were conducted and concluded. Mr Tata 
expressed the Company’s gratitude to Mr 
Eugene Black, the distinguished President. of 
the Bank and to his associates for so kindly 
expediting, in response to the Company’s 
request, the detailed and complex procedures 
which the Bank normally follows in disposing 
of loan applications. 


This loan of $75 million and the additional 
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share capital of $28 million or £10 million 
authorised by the shareholders towards the 
end of the previous year, would provide the 
Company about $103 million or £37 million 
out of the total of $157 million or £56 million 
required for the Two Million Ton Pro- 
gramme. The balance of about $54 million or 
£19 million, Mr Tata said, would be secured 
from retained earnings over a period of five 
years ending 1960 and from _ further 
borrowings. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE UNION 


Referring to the agreement with the Union, 
Mr Tata pointed out that it set out the 
rights and obligations of the Company and 
the Union and recorded agreement on a 
number of outstanding issues. “A special 
feature of this Agreement,” observed Mr 
Tata, “was that it contained an important 
declaration of intention to bring about a 
closer association of employees with Manage- 
ment in the working of the industry.” 


ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES 


The shareholders were informed that under 
a Supplemental Agreement signed between 
the Company and the Union on August 4th, 
the considerable machinery already existing 
at Jamshedpur for joint consultation would 
be rationalised and, with the exclusion of 
matters concerned with collective bargaining 
or grievance procedures, would be brought 
within a three-tier structure of Consultative 
Councils. It was pointed out that while the 
function of these Councils would be of an 
advisory character and Management would 
remain, as before, in control of the Company’s 
affairs, due weight would naturally be given 
to the views and recommendations of the 
councils, 


Mr Tata emphasised that the Company 
had no intention of surrendering its mana- 
gerial functions and responsibilities. “I for 
one do not believe in the concept prevalent in 
some labour circles that factories, whether 
owned by the State or by shareholders, should 
ultimately be handed over to workers who 
would provide both the labour and manage- 
ment of the enterprise. In my opinion, such 
a view is both unsound and impractical, and 
its pursuit can only lead to barren disagree- 
ments and ultimate disillusion.” 


“The Management of mechanised indus- 
tries,” observed Mr Tata, “ is becoming more 
and more complex and requires increasingly 
high standards of technical and administra- 
tive experience and competence. Any worker, 
however humble his beginnings may have 
been in the industry employing him, should 
have the opportunity of rising in the organi- 
sation, his progress being determined by 
merit and his ability to discharge his allotted 
responsibilities. But this obviously implies 
that at a certain stage such a worker leaves 
the ranks of labour and becomes part of 
Management. This is a very different pro- 
position from that of handing over the 
management of a factory to the workers 
collectively.” 


At the close of his speech Mr Tata said: 
“We have already come a long way in 
developing sound industrial relations at 
Jamshedpur for which I feel both the Man- 
agement and the leadership of the Union 
deserve credit, We have not by any means 
solved all our problems; discipline, morale 
and productivity are not yet what they should 
be. No doubt, our standards of management 
themselves can be further improved ; but I 
think it can be said that the present Manage- 
ment of the Company and of the Union have 
the will to co-operate for the good of the 
industry and the country as a whole.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 


EARNINGS, LESS TAXES, OUTPACED BY REPLACEMENT Costs 


SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT ON “FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE” 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Furness, Withy & Company Limited will be 
held on September 26th at Furness House, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following is an extmct from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir 
Ernest H. Murrant, KCMG, MBE: 


The “Consolidated Balance Sheet and 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account show 
a very satisfactory situation. 


In reviewing the accounts of the Parent 
Company, the chairman said: On _ the 
general subject of taxation, about which so 
much has been said and written, and which 
is at the root of the current controversy 
about ships flying “flags of convenience,” 
and the decline in Britain’s proportion of 
world tonnage, Stockholders will no doubt 
be interested to learn of the following figures. 


In the past ten years we, and our ‘Ship- 
owning Subsidiaries, have paid in cash, or 
by deduction from income at source, in 
respect of United Kingdom taxes, 
£10,673,282. We have incurred a deferred 
liability to account for taxes on £7,644,262 
by reason of Initial Allowances. We are 
obliged to bring into account and settle in 
cash or by set off, the tax liability on 
Balancing Charges (which have amounted to 
£3,106,219) in respect of ships lost or 
otherwise disposed of. These figures bring 
out with realistic force the fact, of which I 
have no doubt, that our taxation burdens 
are far in excess of those of any other 
unaided Maritime Nation. 


No British Shipowner would wish to 
pass over, without generous acknowledge- 
ment, the most helpful gesture of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in continuing 
the Investment Allowance to the Shipping 
Industry when it was withdrawn from 
others. This was undoubtedly a _ clear 
admission that our case for alleviation is a 
strong and good one. But one must ask the 
question: is it enough to ensure the main- 


tenance of an adequate and_ efficient 
Merchant Marine in the future ? 
In the Consolidated Balance’ sheet 


Shipping Property and Payments on account 
of new Tonnage figure at £25,404,874 
compared with £24,151,142 at April 30, 
1955. Four new ships came into commission 
at varying dates during the year, and three 
were disposed of. As at the date of the 
Accounts there were fourteen ships under 
construction or contracted for in the Group, 
and the estimated balance of liability there- 
fore amounted at April 30th to £13,787,000. 


It will be recalled that in my Statement 
a year ago I mentioned (in reference to the 
Group’s liquid resources) that the figures 
were likely to read very differently in the 
course of the next year or two, and that fore- 
cast is gradually being borne out as our re- 
placements eat into our resources. The point 
must again be emphasised as it is already 
inevitable that, planning ahead for 1960, stiil 
further contracts must be placed during the 
current year if our business is to be kept alive 
and competitive. 


In short, what the Shipping Industry has 
been saying for years past is now passing 
from the theoretical to the practically demon- 
strable stage. viz. that earnings, less taxes, 
cannot keep pace with the increased cost of 
replacing the older units of the fleet. 


If existing conditions continue, it is proba- 
ble that (a) it will be increasingly difficult to 


maintain the actual amount of tonnage under 
the British flag and (b) the relative propor- 
tion of the British share of world tonnage wij] 
continue to decline. 


“FLAGS OF CONVENIENCE” 


Part of the increase in world tonnage has 
benefited by the use of so-called “ flags of 
convenience.” The Organisation for 
European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) 
in its recent report commented on this sub- 
ject in the following terms: 


“ Resort to flags of convenience is not dir- 
ectly instigated by Governments, though 
their actions, particularly in the field of taxa- 
tion, may indirectly create conditions in 
which the practice presents attractions to 
Shipowners. Whether these attractions are 
real and permanent may be open to question, 
but there is no doubt that they can easily 
bring about conditions which may provoke 
counter-measures.” 


There are several British Colonies in which 
registration facilities exist, similar, so far as 
taxation is concerned, to the most popular 
“flags of convenience,” such as Panama, 
Liberia, Honduras, etc., and one obvious 
“ counter-measure ” would be for British 
Shipowners to take advantage of the protec- 
tion afforded by suitable Colonial flags in 
order to build up their fleets by means which 
are denied to them through excessive taxa- 
tion in the Mother country. 


It may well be that this would be following 
an example which in some quarters would be 
held to be a bad example, but I am not aware 
of any practical method of preventing, or re- 
straining, a practice which is becoming a 
serious threat to the future welfare of the 
British Shipping Industry. 


The total net revenue from all sources was 
£5,391,203, an increase of £605,982 com- 
pared with last 


year. Depreciation at 
£2,608,565 absorbed £464,293 of this 
increase, and taxation at £1,063,193 


absorbed a further £21,887. @We are left with 
the Parent Company’s proportion of the net 
profit at £1,036,586, an increase of £262,625. 
It is your Directors’ recommendation that 
the dividend be increased by 2 per cent 
(absorbing more than half the available 
surplus, viz. £552,000 after deduction of 
tax), that £400,000 be allocated to Fleet 
Replacement Reserve, and that the amount 
carried forward into the current year should 
be £448,035, compared with £406,574 


Increases in operating costs are demon- 
strable, but the actual increases in Capital 
costs, and the consequential effects thereof, 
flow through the whole structure of 
Shipping finance. The vital necessity is (© 
retain, or plough back—to use a more 
popular phrase—sufficient of our net earnings 
to provide for the replacement of our 
wasting assets. But here again the bogey of 
taxation raises its head as any imcrease in 
earnings Creates an increased liability for 
taxation as a first charge. 


In all the circumstances as they at present 
exist, we can do no more than endeavour 
to establish a reasonably fair division 
such surplus net earnings as remain aller 
normal depreciation and taxes, between the 
amount which can be ploughed back nto 
Reserves towards replacement costs, and the 
amount to be distributed upon the ‘sk 
bearing Capital which belongs to our Stock- 
holders. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


AUSTRALIA-CANBERRA UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 


tions are invited for appointment to the following 


iccturer or Senior Lecturer in_ Law, 

i ecturer or Senior Lecturer in Geography (with qualifica- 
s in Economic Geography). 

le rer in German, 

6 range : Senior Lecturers, £1,824-£2,174 per 
num Lecturers, £1,224-€1,774 per annum (Australian 
ut Commencing point within the range will be 
determined in accordance with the qualifications and 
nence of the applicant. Annual increments are £70. 


} er particulars, conditions of appointment and the 
eur form, which must accompany applications, may 
be prined from the Secretary, Association of 


us ves of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 

ne London, W.C.1. 

tpphcations close im London and Australia on 
1956 


Ovi 1S 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN 
NIGERIA 


' itions are invited for Lectureship (a) (Grade I) or 
crade 1D in PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Revised 
cales (a) £1,400 x £50 to £1,650 p.a., (b) £1,000 x 
£1,300 pa, Entry point on (b) scale according 
ind qualifications, Appointment for three years 
instance, Child allowance £50 p.a. per child 
( in Nigeria (max. £150 p.a.d, or £100 p.a. per 
id sessdent elsewhere (max, £300 p.a.). Part furnished 
rodation at rent > to 7.7 per cent of salary. 
j s tor Lecturer, wife and up to three children 
il years on appointment, overseas leave and 
tion FSS.U. Outfit allowance £60 

jcations (six copies) detailing qualifications and 
nce and naming three referees, by September 29, 
6 to Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher 
' sion Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, 

hom turther particulars may be obtained. 


it cderal Government Marketing and Exports Depart- 

for one tour of 15-24 months in_ first instance 
Commencing salary according to experience in scale 
inv inducement addition), £840, rising to £1,530 a 
Gratuity at rate of £100-£150 a year Outfit 


M \RKETING OFFICER required for Nigerian 
ment 


c £60 Free passages for officer and wife. 
ince towards children’s passages and grant up to 
11s) annually for maintenance in U_K. Liberal leave 


' salary Candidates. preferably under 35, should 

have had several years" good commercial experience in a 

spor le capacity, or hold a degree in Economics or 

Con ce and a diploma from, or membership of. a 

! Institute of Commerce. Administrative ability 

‘ Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, 

SWiAl State age, name in block letters, full 

s and experience, and quote MIB/43051/EN 

EASTERN GAS BOARD 
APPOINTMENT IN THE AREA STATISTICIAN’S 
OFFICE 


Applications are invited for appointment to a vacancy 
the office of the Area Statistician at Tottenham 
pplcants should hold an Honours degree in Economics 

( merece 

Ihe work will be concerned partly with the compilation 
f statsnes and partly with the preperation of statistical 
reports for the guidance of management; it calls for 
atte to detail and the ability to write clearly rather 

a! high level of mathematical statistics. 

Ihe suceessful candidate may be required to pass a 
medal examination and, unless already subject to a 
pension scheme by virtue of the Gas (Pension Rights) 
Kezulitons, 1950. will be required, if cligible, to join 
ihe Board's staff pension scheme within six months from 
taking p the appointment. 

Ihe sulary will be in accordance with grade A.P.T.6 
{640 to £720 per annum) of the National Salary Scales 
f Gas Staffs, and the initial placing within this grade 
will be subject to the candidate’s qualifications and 
Promotion beyond this grade would be 


tapcrience 
dependent upon proved ability. 
Apphcations, stating age and qualifications. should be 
dressed to the Secretary, Eastern Gas Board, 2 The 
\phey Garden, Great College Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


reach him not later than October 6, 1956 
THE BRITISH COTTON INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


(SHIRLEY INSTITUTE). 

There is a vacancy for a graduate in the department 
concerned with operational research and the relations 
end interactions of technology and economics, Applicants 
should have a good honours degree in economics, prefer- 
ebly with statistics as a subsidiary subject. They should 
also have an interest in manufacturing industries, and 
some aptitude for mathematical methods. person 
appointed will interest himself primarily in —_ 
concerning costs, but will also participate in t other 
work of the department. The work is non-routine and 
offers variety and scope for fresh thinking. A salary in 
the range of £550 to £650 per annum will be paid, and 
the post qualifies for participation in the Federated 
Superannuation Scheme for Universities.—Applications 
should be made to Dr. D. W. Hill, Director of Research. 
The BC.LR.A., Shirley Institute, Manchester, . 


SPECIAL OPENING FOR YOUNG 
GRADUATES TO ENTER ADVERTISING 
WITH COMPLETE TRAINING 


Sarge international advertising agency offers intensive 

month training in all branches of advertising to 
‘clected men (with starting salary of £600 pa.) @ 
‘omen (£500 p.a.). Prospects are exceptional and selec- 
_ will be rigorous, First judgment will made on 
‘ity of letters of application, which should be typed, 
possible, and should attempt to do more than list 
‘fications and ambitions. Writers of suitabie letters 
| be invited to take written aptitude tests. Interview 
‘| follow if these are successful. Essential qualifications : 
“ec 21-27, Honours Degree, lively imagination, plenty of 


common sense, flair for good English, enterprise, initia- 
“e. ability to get on with peopic 


wil 


’  & nerves, good 
Bos 20 well-developed inclination for hard work.— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for a temporary a pointment, 
for one year only, as Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer to 
assist in teaching management subjects to undergraduates 
working for degrees in the Facuky of Technology and in 
organising seminar courses for established managers 
Salary will be within the range of £650-£1.350 for a 
Lecturer, or £550-£650 for an Assistant Lecturer. Candi- 
dates may offer qualifications for teaching in one or more 
of the following fields : Accounting and statistical 
methods as used in management, administrative practice 
and policy, methods study, human relations —Applications 
(three copies), stating date of birth, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of three referees. 
should reach the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained), not 
later than September 24, 1956, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for a Research Assistantship in 
the Department of Economics and Commerce to undertake 
research into problems’ of the distribution of the British 
industrial working population between different industrics 
over the next 25 years. Salary scale £500 x £50 to £750 
per annum with F.SS.U.. and children’s” allowances. 

Further particulars from thé undernoted, to whom appli- 
cations (five copies) should be sent not later than Septem- 


ber 29, 1956. 
W. D. CRAIG, - 
Registrar 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Statistics 
Thé person appointed will be required to teach Economic 
Statistics in the Department of Economic and Commerce 
Salary scale £650 x £50 to £1,350 per annum = with 
F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances.—Further particulars 


from the undernoted. to whom applications (six 
coptes) should be sent not later than September 29. 1956 
W. dD. CRAIG, 
Registrar 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer or Lecturer to be held jointly in the Departments 
of Geography and Education. Salary: Lecturer, £650 x 
£50 to £1,000 (Efficiency Bar) x £50 to £1,350; Assistant 
Lecturer, £600 x £25 to £650 F.S.S.U. privileges are 
available and Children’s Allowances are payable.—Further 
information and application forms may be obtained from 
The Registrar, The College. Keele, Staffs. to whom 
completed applications, must be returned not later than 
September 18, 1956 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


LONDON, S.E.18 
Principal: J. S. Tait, Ph.D... BSc., A.R.7.C., M.LE., 
MI. Mech.£ 

Applications invited for : 

(iii) Lecturer in Industrial Relations, Applied Economics 
and Management Studies from honours graduates who 
should have specialised in Applied Economics in their 
final degree. Industrial experience in Labour Manage- 
ment or Personne! Department of a manufacturing con- 
cern, teaching or lecturing experience desirable. 

(iv) Assistant Grade B to teach Costing, Accounting, 
Office Organisation and Methods and Allied Subjects. 
Candidates should be qualified Professional or Cost 
Accountants with good industrial and teaching expericnce 

The proposed salary scales are: Lecturer. £1,200 x £30 
to £1,350: Assistant Grade B. £650 x £25 to £1,200, 
starting salary according to qualifications and experience ; 
plus London Allowance of £% to £48 

Particulars and application form from Clerk to 
Governors, to be returned by September 21. 1956 


B.C. REQUIRES PROGRAMME ASSISTANT, Greek 

e Section (British subject). Duties include writing, 
editing and initiatingscripts, deputising for Programme 
Organiser, assisting in Sdministration of section, allocating 
duties to programme assistants and planning and super- 
vising output Essential qualifications . Sound, up-to-date 
knowledge of Anglo-Greek relations, interest in world 
affairs: and good knowledge of Greek language and people 
Salary £975 (possibly higher if qualifications cxceptional), 
rising by five annual increments to £1,280 maximum 
Requests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting Reference “ 2040 Ect.") should 
reach Appointments Officer, B.B.C.. Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


ARKETING RESEARCH.— An wnusvual oppor- 

tunity exists for a man with some practical Research 
experience to join one of the top_ten Advertising 
Agencies to handle the Marketing and Research activities 
of an important client A four-figure salary is envisaged 
for the right man. The successful applicant need not 
have been in sole charge of a Research Department, but 
he should know from his own experience how competent 
Research is carried, and the use that is made of it 
Familiarity with the Niclsen Index would be an advan- 
tage. This is a permanent and progressive appointment 

x 493 


~ HOOVER (WASHING MACHINES) 
LIMITED 


Merthyr Tydfil, South Wales 
invites applications for the post 
ASSISTANT TO THE COST ACCOUNTANT. 
Applicants should not be less than +) years of age. and 
should either hold A.C.W.A.. or have passed finals 
Previous experience of industrial cost accounting systems, 
preferably in a supervisory capacity, will be an advantage. 
—Applications should be made by letter, to the Employ- 
ment Officer, giving full details of qualifications, 
experience and age. 


ECHANICAL ENGINEER.—A well-known steel and 

engineering company requires, for its large works in 
India, an experienced engincer, aged between 30 and 40 
Candidates must have served a full engineering appren- 
ticeship or be Graduate Engineers. Although not essential, 
some railway experience would be an advantage. The 
post carries great responsibility, and salary and condi- 
tions offered are in keeping with the high standard re- 
quired.— Applications, which will be treated in strict 
confidence, should give full details of age, qualifications 
and career to date, and should be addressed to Box 528, 
cio Walter Judd, Ltd, 47 Gresham Street, London. 
E.C.2. 
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THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


SECOND ADVERTISEMENT 
The Executive Commitice invites applications for the 
pst of Secretary. lately made vacant by the death of 
rs. F. S. Stone. The appointment will be for a year. 
in the first instance, with prospects of continuance. 
The salary will be in the range of £1,100 to £1,450, 
with FSS.U._ provision and family allowances.— 
Applications, wih the names of two referees, should be 
scent to the Acting Secretary (from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained), at 2 Dean Trench Street, 

London, S5.W.1, not later than September 30th 


SALES ADMINISTRATION 


Vacancy occurs (through promotion) at Glasgow 
Branch of progressive company Applications sought 
from young men of intelligence. initiative and tact who 
can fit into a dynamic team. Experience of sales plan- 
ning, Office procedures and customer contacts an advan- 
tage Attractive salary with good prospects in cxpanding 
company.— Give full details of career, including present 
Salary, in confidence, to Black and Decker Lid., 
Personnel Department, Harmondsworth, Middlesex 


RIFFIN & SPALDING LTD.. Nottingham, invite 

applications from men and women secking advance- 
ment in retail distribution for the posts of Underbuyer 
in Fashion, Furnishing and Accessory Departments.—Send 
full details confidentially to Managing Director 


CTUARY, preferably under age 30, required at Head 

Office by Australian Life Office operating in Common- 
wealth countries Staff age distribution and expansion of 
business offer excellent prospects of promotion.—Apply, in 
confidence, Box 502 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


The Society of Incorporated Accountants’ Examinations 
EXAMINATIONS, NOVEMBER i956 
The Society's November, 1956, Examinations will be 
held on the following dates 
Preliminary : November 13 and 14, 1956 
Intermediate : November 15 and 16, 1956 
Final Part I: November 13 and 14. 1956 
_ Final Part Il: November 15 and 16, 1956 
The Centres will be Belfast. Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne and Southampton 
Applications on the appropriate forms must he lodged 
with the Secretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple 
Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2, not later than 
Thursday, September 20, 1956 
B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government of municipal posts The College, 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors Low fees Prospectus of U.C.¢ Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C_E.. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 

Applications are invited from post-graduate students 
with research experience for scholarships in Anthropology 
and Sociology, Demography. Economics, including 
Economic History and Economic Statistics, Geography, 
Australian History, Far Eastern History (China and 
Japan), a substantial knowledge of the relevant language 
is a pre-requisite. Pacific History. International Relations, 
Law. Political Science, including Public Administration, 
Philosophy, Political and Social Philosophy, and Statistics, 
including Mathematical Statistics 

The scholarships are tcnable for an initial period of 
two years. and may be extended for a third ycar 
Scholars will be expected to enrol for a PHD degree. and 
to commence their studies in March. 1957 

The present value of a scholarship is £A77I per 
annum Married scholars with dependent children may 
be granted additional allowances, and the University will 
make a contribution not exceeding fEstg.135 towards a 
scholar’s fares to Canberra from the United Kingdom, 
and the same amount towards his return fare 

Application forms and further information may be 
obtained from the undersigned or from the Secretary, the 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
%6 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 Applications should 
be lodged with the undersigned by October LS. 

R. A. HOHNEN., Registrar 
Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T., Australia 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE © 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc..Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees instalments Over 1,000 Wolsey Hail 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 — 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


L CID. Deo you know the name? Yes, he was a 
Spanish Koight of the tith century But EL CID 
is also the name of a very fine sherry. shipped by Duff 
Gordon. You'll find it wherever good wine is to be had. 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street, London. £.C.4 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, ctc Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects —Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 








The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia : £8.53, (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa : £5.5s. 


Hon : 7 
Egypte: £5.5s, ez 


India & Ceylon : £6 





Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CuemeNts Press, Lrp., 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s. 


lran : £6 
Israel : £6 


Japan : £9 
Malaya : £6.15s. 


lraq : 6 





New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5.10s. 


S. America and W. Indies : £7.i5s 
Sudan : £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.i0s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Portugal St., Kingaw ay. London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Lip., 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. Postage on this issue: Inland 3d.; Overseas 2}d.—Saturday, September 8, 1956. 
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